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HAPPY FAMILY LANDINGS! 





THE ALL-FAMILY DRINK! 





Sparkling 7-Up takes an active part in 
family fun. Its good cheer and fresh, 
clean taste appeal to all members of 
the family —all ages, from the oldest 
to the very youngest. 


SO Lyte... S0 Gov)». 
So wholesome 
Jor everyone! 
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Today, this condition exists in millions of Europe’s homes. Your Club can help! 


Millions of Europe’s Kids 


Have Never Seen Soap! 
An Urgent Appeal to All Educators 





The desperate shortage of soap iu 
war-scarred Europe is threatening the 
health of millions of helpless chihden. 
Unless the ‘y soon get the soap they nee d, 
they will be e asy prey for a host of dread 





Read how you and your Club 
—at no extra cost—can send 
soap overseas through CARE 


your School sends in, Lever Brothers—the 
makers of Swan—will donate a regular- 
size cake of Swan Soap to CARE for dis- 
CARE 


Brothers guarantee delivery! 


tribution overseas. and Lever 








diseases. 


Your School can help through CARE 
—at no extra cost to you 
Large numbers of schools and educators are join- 
ing up. Through a special arrangement with 
CARE, 


possible for your School to send soz ap overseas to 


Lever Brothers Company now mi ikes it 


the hospit ils, orphi Mages, schools and homes 





MAYBE IF SOME OF 


“YOU WANT T0 GET IN ON THIS 
GREAT CARE SOAP CAMPAIGN. 


IS WASHED AWAY, THERE MIGHT 
BE A SMILE SHOWING. SO START 
THOSE WRAPPERS COMING!" 


where it is needed most — at no extra cost to you. 


Here's all you do: Simply get your students and 
others to collect all the Swan Soap wrappers 
possible. Then mail them to CARE, Boston 1, 
Mass, ... the non-profit. government-approved 
organization which delivers CARE packages to 
Europe's needy. For every two Swan wrappers 
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Also send us 


Your Name 








Street 
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~———— MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR FREE GROUP PARTICIPATION KIT -—— 
CARE Swan Soap Campaign, P.O. Box 8, Cambridge, Mass. 


Our group wants 


Group Kit, inc luding Certificate made out to: 


Start collecting Swan wrappers now! 


Ask everyone in your school to save Swan wrap- 
pers for you. Set up a speci il collection box in 
your classrooms and urge your students to fill it 
with Swan wr: appers. Reme anber, for eve ry two 
wrappers your sc thool sends in, some unfortunate 


kid in Europe will know the blessing of soap! 


to join the CARE Swan Campaign. Please send us 


(Name OF GrRouP OR CLUB) 


CARE Swan pins, one for each member. 


qe see nee ememesent 


Stat 
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Your Workshop for This Month 


Material of General Interest 


Community Chest Campaign Conducted through School's “Block System” 6 
United Nations Day—October 24 7 
Classroom Display Boards W. Edward Young 7 
Fifty Years Ago in the Normal instructor 19 
Time for Teachers Meeting—Editorial Page 19 
Teacher of the Month—Margaret A. Tibbetts 20-21 
Class Officers Do a Real Job Edith F. Miller 23 
leaching Children to Listen Ruth Anne Korey 37 
Your Counselor Service—Guidance Paul L. Hill 66 
First Class Mail 100 


Articles by Subjects 


Arithmetic 


Hiow We Play Store Ruth Adams I1 

Knowing Is More than Saying Gladys Risden 25 

Your Counselor Service Foster E. Grossnickle 68 
Art and Art Appreciation 

Doll Day at School Elizabeth Smithgall 12 

Vincent van Gogh's “Going to Work” Harriet Garrels 31 

Your Counselor Service Jessie Todd 68 
Health and Physical Education 

A Classroom Break for “Little Indians” Dorothy E. Carter 8 

Snatch ‘'n Tag—A Game 10 

Your Counselor Service May Hare 70 
Language 

What Do We Mean When We Say 

A Career Book Grace Haggard 12 

Your Counselor Service Mildred A. Dawson 66 
Music 

Third-Grade Song Makers Hazel B. Daniel 36 

Your Counselor Service Laura Bryant 66 


Reading 
rhe Instructor Recommends 


For Young Readers—Book Reviews C. Elta Van Norman 72 
For Teachers to Use—Book Reviews Ruth M. Northway 74 
Your Counselor Service Delia E. Kibbe 70 
Science 
A Pre-Christmas Activity Mary Louise Haldeman 8 
Glass Gardens Are Educational Kathryn M. Wilson 11 
Woody the Woodchuck Margaret V. Tapp 34 
Coilecting Rocks Ralph S. Mason 34 
Pedro the Pack Rat Myrtle Burchfiel Moore 35 
Your Counselor Service Glenn O. Blough 66 
Social Studies 
Understanding Other Nations Naidene Goy 9 
Mississippi Houseboat Isabelle Groetzinger 35 
Your Counselor Service Hannah M. Lindahl 68 
Units 
\ Kindergarten’s Animal Show Eleanor F. Taylor 22 
A Seed Collection Gladys S. Shires 32 
An Activity Unit on Indians Dorohy Krohn and Marie Buckman 36 
The Weather Bureau and Its Work Rose Moose 39 
Seatwork 
Suggestions for October Seatwork 24 
Fun with Animals Bertha Meyers Gammell 30 
Visual Aids 
“Going to Work”—Vincent van Gogh Cover 
The Halloween Play—Frontispiece 17 
A Great American Born in October—Richard E. Byrd 33 
informational Stories 34-35 
An October Calendar Virginia Smith Dryer 38 
Your Counselor Service F. Dean McClusky 68 
Primary Stories 
A Black Cat Marian Kennedy 26 
Donny’s Bounce Archie McCormick 26 
Littlest Pumpkin Bertha Wilcox Smith 27 
Christopher Marion Short Elmer 27 
Stories for Older Children 
The Smallest Prince Hortense Roberta Roberts 28 
The Mayor's Herring Dorothy Reynolds 28 
Mrs. Koser vs. Scout Troop 7 Elizabeth F. Noon 29 
Navaho Magic-Boy Martha MeMillin 29 
Program Material 
The Jack-in-the-Box—Song Dorothy Scott 40 
Columbus’ Discovery—Play Juanita Ellis Hollenbeck 41 
Little Pumpkin’s Problem—Play Edna Aedy 41 
Scarecrow Finds Out about Halloween—Play Grace Evelyn Mills 42 
It's Only Halloween—Song Ella Stratton Colbo and Annabel S. Wallace 43 
Poems for October 44 
in the Land of No-Reading—Play Claire Taylor 45 
The Adventures of Marco Polo—Play Lillie Jordan and Helen Garber 46 
Handwork 
Columbus’ Flagship, the “Santa Maria” Alice Fisher 47 
The Meeting of the Witches Anna Dunser 48 
October—Poster Lillian Sturges 49 
For the Halloween Party Jessie Todd 50 


Movable Halloween Cutouts Lucile Rosencrans 51 


Get-Well Cards Opal Hoagland 52 
Masks from Paper Plates Stella E. Wider 53 
Totem Pole and Concho Belt Evelyn Civerolo 54 


Halloween Tray Favors Sara R. McIntire 55 
Useful Objects to Make of Wood Margaret Stussy 56 


Girls and Boys (Four pages of puzzles, games, things to make and do) 57-60 
Day by Day (October classroom activities ) Esma Hackett 61-63 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club (including Club Exchange) 64 


Let’s Laugh, 3,5, . . . . Contributors, Take Note! 13 
Our Coupon Section, 78, 80, 82, 84, 98 
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YOUR COUNSELORS 
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Art—Jessie Topp 
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THE INSTRUCTOR IS 
fa ON THE AIR 
{eu Central Maine 
ATTENTION! 
The ‘Teacher of the Month 


will be honored at Station 
WRDO, Augusta, Maine, on 
October 8. 






WATCH YOUR LOCAL PAPERS FOR AN ANNOUNCEMENT 
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S-et’s, Laugh 


The bright remaris that children mak 
to all of us. 
Do you know an amusing one? Sendiut 
to us, and if it is published, we will 
All items should 


} 
are @& Source oft plcasure 


fa) you one dollar. 


There was static on the radio, so 
four-year-old Cora turned it off. 
“T turned it off,’ she explained, 
6s ° . ae 
because it had the hiccups. 
Jane K. Leary 
Easton, Pennsylvania 


Having finished his car of corn, 


Nancy, whose vocabulary was 
extensive and adult for her six 
years, suddenly dismayed her fam- 
ily last summer by a siege of ba- 
by talk. “Coming to the beach 
wasn’t such a good idea,” worried 
her mother. “Your playmates are 
too little for you.” 


A teacher was givine her class 


some problems in addition. ‘To one 
of the little boys she said, “If you 
have three apples and I give you 
two more apples, how many would 
you have?” 

The child looked up at her, and 
with his eyes shining he quickly 


be typed or written in ink, one item John, age four, passed the cob to “Don’t worry, Mother,” Nancy said, “You don’t need to give me 
fo a sheet. Your > ee and address his mother. soothed her. “I just talk that wav any apples, Pll bring you some to- 
hould ap pe ar on cach sheet. Be sure “p - ; ’ — ioe 1 ] . a , 
pon Mail all Please put some more corn on so I won’t have to take care of the morrow. 
fo use your own first name, Mail a roar 7° : 
use y ) ame aul ¢ young fry. Esturer H. Dawson 


tems to: Let's Laugh Department, my stick,” he requested politely. 
Tue INstrrveror, Dansville, NY Lypia Kapine 

Contributions for tl column cannot Reeseville. Wisconsin 
be acknowledgcd n 
turned if we are unable to use them 
However, ttems not heard from in sin 


‘Tarentum, Pennsylvania 
(Continued on page 5) 


Maset C. OLson 


Portland, Oregon 


“It’s surprising, 
the tricks you can do with 
‘SCOTCH’ Cellophane Tape!” 











can they be re- 


months may be considered rejected, 


My young daughter had just fin- 
ished eating dinner and was about 


CTT 





to practice her customary ten min- 
utes on the piano before returning 
to school, A small schoolmate 
outside — the 
“Come on 








waiting impatiently 


screen door. called, 
Anne, hurry up!” 
“Just a minute,” 











Anne replied 
“T have my arpeggios yet!” 


Her young friend queried im 
patiently, “Can’t you bring them 
out In your hand and cat them on 
the way to school?” | 

Bruen R. McLauGiutin 

‘Turners Falls, Massachusetts 


HTT 





Three-year-old) Johnny ran— in 
from play and sat down beside his 
grandmother. “Johnny, you have 
such a little round face.’ com- 


mented Grandmother, looking up 


















from her knitting. 
Johnny seemed somewhat he "MY STUDENTS PRESERVE NATURE 
wildered fer a moment: then his STUDY SPECIMENS with an airtight 
covering of this transparent tape. It’s help 
the biggest ene I could find.” ful, too, in mounting subjects for drawing 
Berrua M. Compron end painting.“ ; _ 
Whittier, California tee eae / 


“YOUNGSTERS ENJOY PROJECTS 
LIKE MAKING FILES from ordinary 


cartons and decorating them with con- 


“INDEX TABS FOR FOLDERS AND 
PLAN BOOKS are simple to make with 
a couple of strips of tough, tight-sticking 


face brightened, and he said, “It’s 
‘SCOTCH’ Cellophane Tape.” 





struction paper and cellophane tape.” 








pe mre 


Litth Edna was helping he 
uncle hoe corn, but after a time 
she became tired, so she went to 
play, leaving the hoe behind. Late 
she looked for the hoe but was un 
“Ln ke 


Ira, have you seen that shovel that 


able to find it, so she asked, 


PEEUEREEESESERRRTREREEEOROSESORRREUEET ERE RE 


I was plowing with?” 
Preccy RANDOLPH 


Middk burg, Ke rittic kv 





eereerey 














A little boy was sent to the black 
hoard to draw the three bears and 


i 


"MODEL VILLAGES ARE A PET “I HAVE SEVERAL SETS OF THESE “I’M PROUD OF THE 3-DIMEN- s 
PROJECT of mine and they look somuch CLEVER ALPHABETS made by students. SIONAL MURALS my pupils create. * 

more realistic held together with cello- ‘SCOTCH’ Cellophane Tape gives a pleas- ‘Paper sculpture,’ the process is called, and 

phane tape. Easier to build, too.” ant smooth edge which doesn’t fray.” the whole class joins in on the projects.” 


SCOTCH 


BRAND 


Cellophane Tape © 





PERSPECT ESUP EPEC ECS Ue Pere eree 


their house. He drew two bears 
and their house and then seemed 
to be finished. “Where is the third 
bear?” the teacher inquired. 





“Just a minute, teacher, it isn’t 
out of the chalk vet.’ he replied. 
ELEANORE PorprescuL 
Carlyle, Saskatchewan, 
Canada 


"COMPLETE HOW-TO-DO-IT INSTRUCTIONS 


on all these projects are yours for the asking, plus a 
booklet full of every-day uses for cellophane tape! 


Just send the coupon... today!” 
| 1 





scores 


My small son was asked to spr 1 ows 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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some ot the simple words he had 



































learned at school. When L repeat- | Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., | 
ed the word cent, he replied, “C i St. Paul 6, Minn. Dept. 110 | SEALS WITHOUT MOISTENING 
W ith < j . oO j ” * 
1a line —— it. ! Please send me a copy of | 
US INCEN'I 89 t 
eer ae Vor] 7 ‘Paper Sculpture”’’ Booklet. | 
sPOOKIVN, NCW ork | : 
ee — ‘Scotch’ Tape Goes to School’ (Handwork | Made in U. S. A. by anu 
I ay ve | Minwesora Mining « Mec. co 
INING & F¥iFG. CO. 
PRIMARY TEACHERS! ||! 48 Tape Shortcuts for the Home. | INNESOTA 
FIRST PRINTER, new compicte book on manuscript | | Saint Paul 6, Minnesota 
poten = ‘d : page F e y penmanshis 
saben an ~ eiate= wit! ay | Name i Bi ica all a | also makers of other “SCOTCH” pressure- 
SCHooL nouse canee. ten , rs Seay ig | | sensitive tapes, “UNDERSEAL,” “SCOTCH- PRODUCT 
Geode. Full course of ‘study for accredited Fir | Address onneeeee coceccessoce | LITE,” “3M” Abrasives, “3M” Adhesives, 
SCHOOL H 
12026 Kear<arge St. — 24, Cal. | City hss Zone State a — | General Export: DUREX ABRASIVES CORP., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
i Seem toreensoseteen-erarrrnsenecere-steiane or nee tee a aan in Canada: CANADIAN DUREX ABRASIVES LTD., Brantford, Ontario 
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TEACHER-PLANS are 
material for use in your 
pose is to furnish yo 
ideas which 
school program 


specially prepared art 
school room, Their pur- 
original designs and useful 
worked into the regular 
They include Blackboard Bor- 
ders; Room Decorations ; Window Pic- 
tures; Holiday, Safety, Health and Science Mate- 
rial; ete. They add pleasure, beauty and fun to 
the daily lesso Originated by former-teachers, 
who know from experience what teachers need 
and what pupils enjoy. Lessen your work, make 
teaching easier, 


ALL NEW ORIGINAL MATERIAL 


There is a set of TEACHER-PLANS for each 
month of the school year from September through 
April. They are mailed to you in four packets, 
two months in each packet, and will reach you 
in time to familiarize yourself with them. Each 
packet i overflowing with art and activity 
material and ideas which will prove a boon to 
the busy teacher, the teacher without an art su- 
to the art teacher herself when the 
for some extra material, 


This year’s TEACHER-PLANS contain all NEW 
and ORIGINAL material PRINTED in ACTUAL 
SIZE on the PROPER COLOR of paper. Entire 
year’s TEACHEK-PLANS | service, September 
through April, all eight months, only $2.98 post- 
paid. RUSH order today. 


REE 


| ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP, Dept. A-2 
5932 Newburg Ave., Chicago 31, TI. 


Send me TEACHER-PLANS for 


Posters; 





pervisor, or 
call comes 


A generous surprise gift packet of 
Ann Marie’s Special Christmas 
Material if you remit $2.98 for 
full service with order. 


1949-50, 
98 for a full year’s service anc 
FREE Christmas material. 

[) Send me full year’s service at 


| [] Here is $2 

| 

| will remit on or before October 
| 

| 





$2.98. I 
10th, 
big FALL packet. (In- 


regular service. ) | 


C] Here is $1.00 for 
cluded with 


if you remit by check, add be. 





What Do We Mean 
When We Say 


Daisy? 
A daisy was once a “day’s eye,” 
because it looks like a little sun. 
- 
Good -by? 


When we call a casual “good- 
by!” to someone, we are actually 
contracting the “God be wr ye!” 
of our forefathers 

Pa 
Rehearse? 


You rehearse a program until it 


is “smooth” and has no “rough 


spots’; the word rehearse is from 
a French word meaning to “harrow 
again.” Of course, 


OVC! when al 


farmer harrows a field, he smooths 
the lumps made by the 


ple yw. 


Bugle? 

bulfalo 
Further back, it was a “young bul- 
lock” (Latin buculus). When a 


blowing instrument was made ol 


A “bugle” was once a 


horn, the “bugle horn” eventually 
became a bugle. 

“ 
Cab? 

‘There’s a connection between a 
taxicab and a goat, it or 
not. ‘The cabriolet (French) was 
a light, 
drawn vehicle 
where, with the lightness of a wild 
goat—capreolus. When anyone ca- 
pers about, he behaves like a goat. 


believe 
two-wheeled, one-horse- 
that could go any- 


Abrupt, disrupt, and so on? 

The Latin rumpere is “to break,” 
or “to burst.” ‘The prefix ab makes 
it “to break off.” So an abrupt 
person “breaks off unexpectedly. 
Disrupt is to “break up”; interrupt, 
“break in upon”; and corrupt 1s 
figuratively “to break faith.” 

“ 
Enthusiasm? 

Enthusiasm comes from a Greck 
word that meant “having a god 
within.” Isn’t it true that enthusi- 
asm makes you do more than you 
could without it? But let’s not be 
guilty of using that little cut-down 
word enthuse. 

* 
Khaki? 

Khaki (Hindustani) means to be 
“dust-colored.” British soldiers in 
India ’way back in 1845 discovered 
that their white uniforms were too 
So they 
dipped them in muddy water, to 
make them “dust-colored.” 


* 


easily seen by enemies, 


Exaggerate? 

Exaggerate is to “pile it on,” and 
that’s what do exactly, when 
we 


we 


say, “I’ve told you a million 
times not to do that 


>? 


| There is Only One Shaw Finger-Paint 
and Binney & Smith Co. is the Maker 


Shaw Finger-Paint, originated by 
extensively used by all ages for recreation, as 
purposes, and as decoration for craft work, 


Available in sets, or in single jars from 
1% pint to 1 gallon size. 





Maker of Crayola® Crayon and 
Other Gold Medal Products 


a medium 
of therapy, for general artistic and commercial { 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., New York 17, N. 


America’s outstanding 
authorily as a creative outlet for children, is now 


2 
2s 


¥. 
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. ote te “ ~ 
Pilgrims Going to Church 


Boughton 


dren’s pictures; or 30 on the Pilgrims and 


from which to make your choice. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 





‘The Perr Pictures 


offer you 


masterpieces ; 


reproductions of the world’s greatest 


also, portraits of poets and states- 
men, historical and geographical subjects, ete. 
Used and recommended by hundreds of teachers. 
Acquaint your pupils with the best in art. Inex- 
pensively priced at only TWO CENTS each for 


30 or more, size 54% x 8&8. 


For 60 cents we will send you a set of 30 pictures, either popular art subjects, or 30 chil- 


Columbus. 


For 25 cents we will send our 56-page Catalogue with 1600 illustrations and sample pictures 


BOX 13 MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 






















ee: 99 
pie 


There 





By placing one card 
over the other, the 
pupil progressively 
divides the “‘pie”’ 
and sees the rela- 
tionship of fractions 
to each other and to 
the whole unit. 











NN 


IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 8322 Birkhoff Ave., CHICAGO 20, ILL. _ 


Children Like to “Do” FRACTIONS 


with the IDEAL Fraction Wheel 


The Ideal Fraction Wheel demonstrates graphically to the 
entire class the basic concept of fractions. It consists of a set 
of cards which illustrate the results of dividing a circle or 


into halves, quarters, eighths and other fractions 
is a card for each fraction. 

There is also a card with a semi-circular dise which 
may be turned to any position to show how many 
sixteenths equal one quarter or how many cighths 
equal one half, ete. 


The set includes one background 
card, one disc card, and the following 
fractional cards—1i/2, 1/4, 1/8, 1/16, 
1/3, 1/6, 1/9, 1/12, 1/5 and 1/10. Box 
has self-contained easel for easy dis 
play. Order from your supplier. 
Set No. 263. Price $2.00 
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Let’s Laugh 


Continued from page 3, 


For two years Skipper and David 
had played together every day. 
Now Skipper was going to kin- 
dergarten but David, being a few 
months younger, did not go to 
school. When Skipper came home 
after one of the first days of school, 
David called to him to come out 
and play. 

Skipper replied, “I don’t play 
with little boys. I go to school.” 

SERTHA PETERSON 
Menominee, Michigan 


A new furnace had been installed 
in my school, and my pupils and 
I] were inspecting it. Six-year-old 
Phyllis noticed the asbestos paper 
pasted over the joints and said, 
“That can’t be a new furnace, 
‘cause it’s all taped together!” 

Ruru Ver Meer 


Pella, Iowa 


Finny wanted me, as the teach- 
er, to draw into his picture a boy 
going down the road whistling a 
tune. Not being a gifted artist and 
being rushed for time I put him 
off. Later he submitted a lovely 
landscape with footprints going 
down the road, and musical notes 
scattered about in the air. I asked 
about the boy. Finny said in a 
pleased tone, “Oh, he has just 
passed by.” 

Mitur Hurr 


Janks, Alabama 


Beverly, aged three, held up a 
block with the letter W on it and 
asked what it was. When told, she 
nodded saying, “Oh, I sce. This 
is letter double me.” 

Rutu Sevier PerpEw 
Gardena, California 


One day my first-graders were 
learning to write their names. Aft- 
er Sammy had finished, he said, 
“Look! My O is just like a corn- 
flake.” 

EUNICE BARNETT 
Collinwood, ‘Tennessee 

When my three-year-old daugh- 
ter, Edith, found a rubber band. 
she exclaimed, “Look, Mama, | 
found a rubber bang!” 

Ernet HuLsLANDER 
Kremmling, Colorado 

“How old is your baby sister?” I 
asked little Bobby. He frowned 
and shook his head. 

“She’s not old.” he said. 
new.” 


*She’s 


Datsy JENNEY CLAy 
Racine, Wisconsin 


When I asked my small grand- 
daughter, Maureen, to call the dog, 
she said, “I can’t, Grandpa. He 
chewed up my dolly’s slipper and 
I’m not talking to him.” 

Harry Simpson 


Brooklyn, New York 


“Is your new colt tame?” I asked 
Jackie. 
“Well, he is in front,” he said. 
“But he’s awful wild behind.” 
Lucitte CAMPBELL 
Whitman, Nebraska 














I met my neighbor’s little boy 
this morning; he told me it was 
his birthday and that he had re- 
ceived a drum, a whistle, and a 
pair of skates. 

“I’m going to make money with 
my birthday gifts,’ he stated. 
“Mother will pay me not to blow 
my whistle, Daddy will pay me not 
to beat the drum, and my grandma 
will pay me not to leave my skates 
on the stairs.” 

Mary Marsn 
Jackson Heights, New York 


Huge Visual Patterns 
for Your Students 


+ + + + + + + 





xkKkekkek* 


During President Truman’s cam- 
paign, a mother asked her three- 
vear-old son whether he’d like to 
go to see Mr. Truman when he 
stopped in town. 

“Where will he be?” asked the 
little boy, with no special interest. 

“He'll be on the back of the 
train,” replied the mother. 

The little boy’s eyes brightened. 
“Is he the man who rides the ca- 
boose and carries the red lantern?” 

Erne McCLarNney 
Vinita, Oklahoma 










SLIDEFILMS 


and 


MOTION 


Joel, aged five and just entering 
school, had been given a test by 
the state examiners. Later he told 
his father rather disgustedly, “They 
showed me an egg, and asked me 
what it was.” 

“Of course you told them quick- 
ly,” said his father. 

“I did not,” answered Joel. “If 
those big men didn’t know what 
an egg was, I wasn’t going to tell 
them.” 

Haze CErpEeRBoRG 
Highland Park, Illinois 








PICTURES | 


Produced by experienced technicians with the guidance of well-qualified 





classroom teachers and curriculum experts, Jam Handy slidefilms are good class- 


room teaching tools. 


The discussional, or reading type of slidefilm presents ideas quickly and 


clearly—and in a way that stimulates the student's interest. 


From kindergarten through high school, students grasp every subject more 
quickly and remember it longer if it is shown to them in pictorial form. Because 
Slidefilms and Motion Pictures make the subject live and breathe, they remember. 


Visual memory is added to that of the spoken word. 


Write for Jam Handy Films or for information about these helps. 





7é JAM HANDY 


Onganigdlion 
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FOR YOUR ART TEACHING 
use the SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 


SCHOOL been used successfully, described by the teachers 

ie 
A RR | S vho taught the lessons and illustrated by examples 
‘ of the work the pupils compicted. Ideas for the 


nf al 





It gives you lessons and methods which havi 


holidays, vork, design, drawing, crafts and 


host 


paper 
of other art subjects that you can adapt to 


rojects and lessons. 


And to keep you informed on art subjects you 


receive excellent illustrated source reference ma 
terial showing historical, folk and conternporar) 

t that adds interest and enthusiasm to your 
1 ching 


You fee! a new confidence in your teaching 


ith SCHOOL ARTS help. You catch the enthu 


with which successful teachers tell about 
ila vork in its pag This carries over into your 
vith satisfying and successful results. 


There’sa full year of successful art periods for you 
hen you use the art teaching he!pin the coming 

10 issues of SCHOOL ARTS. 

Fi) 1 th nipotn Yo l be glacdl you did 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


SCHOOL ARTS Magavine 





o , 2910 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass 
| Please enter my subscription beginning with the Octobe: 
Holid Number. 
Enclosed is $4.00 Send bill payable Nov. 1 
Nur 
A t 
a ( Sta 








or more than two decades the he of greatest interest to your stu- 


Annual Ivory Soap Sculpture dents. Prize-winning sculptures in 
Competitions have fostered the each class will be formed into travel- 


urge to develop art forms. They ing exhibits, to be shown in museums, 


have uncovered new talent and pro art centers, libraries and schools. 

vided incentives to those who enjoy Contest closes April 15, 1950. 

and respond to the stimulus of 1" , , 

i - a ' Phe Ivory Soap Sculpture Competi- 
worthwhile competitions. . -_ . 

tion can be fitted logically into your 

Cash awards will be made in three 


Ad 


for young 


school curriculum. For complete in- 


classes —- Junior, Senior and formation about the Competition, 


vanced. The Junior class fill in and mail the coupon below. 


should 


sters of 14 years and under 






234 annual 
“\. Ivory Soap 
\ Sculpture 
{Competition 
| $3,775.99 in Cash Prizes 


NATIONAL SOAP SCULPTURE COMMITTEE 
160 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 








I am interested in the 28d Annual Soap Sculpture Competition for the 
Procter & Gamble prizes. Please send me without obligation: 


Copies of Combination Entry Blank and Instruction Folder. 


Copies of SOAP SCULPTURE, A MANUAL (This is intended 


for use of educators and youth leaders.) 
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Would you like to have future announcements? Please check. C] 
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Community Chest Campaign 


Conducted through School’s “Block System”’ 


SO you'’rRE havine a Red Feathen receive mone from the Commu. 
S campaign to fill the Community nity Che 
(fhest in vour town! What can the >, Lhe ho pita clinic chil. 
clementarv schools do about it? dren's aid societie and other or- 
Prurbolic School 97. in the town ol anicatior thal protect and care 
M typieal of any clementars for children and aduits are hi ped 
school with a fairly laree enroll by the Community Chest. 
ment It hisas a ‘hloc| system like 1. The Clon rrunily Chest aid 
that used in some towns to inform he neihhborhood house urime} 
members of every household ol ca fromes for he aved, and 
plans for the comunmunitvy. @ood hen plac herve families or in- 

(onder a chatrman appointed b f dua ane en a chance fos 
the student council. are block lead ap pane and comfor 

one lor every erade Under ae hese reantzatior that 

them are contact persons one ior cewee Communily Chest Money 
every ievr muita! approximate! ave otled Red Feather Services 

L bien Isa general eretaryv and a , Lovie red feather as chose 
publicity chadienean One teacher a i Conmununit Chest symbol 

idvisor and custodian of fund heeoau ia sien of courage, 

Last On tober thr reopeeral chat Sonnet Ontactl persons called a 

n called a meeting of the bloc! meetie of them “block” of ten or 
leaders and his other special help more children and talked to them 
ers. and together thev rmiade plan 1 Group Others spoke with cach 
1 lie pribolic itv chairman proposed “4 child pe rsorally bhey did not ask 
poster contest for advertisine thr ior contribution ol money but 
aried Red Peathen SCTVICES | accepted and turned over to the 
naneed by the Community Che teacher-treasurer anythine from a 
ihe block leaders read the material penny up that aa child ollered to 
ent out by the Community Chests — eivi Phe main purpose was to 
ef America (155 BE. 44th St. New help every child realize the In por- 
York 17 and listed points thst tance ol the campaign as many 
contact persons should make children would carry the message 

1. All mom collected for onr horn Furthermore, those who 
Community Chest spent by th wert helped by anv of the Red 
vrmunily, Feather Services would know. that 

’ The Boy Scout Gul Scouts, the money came trom the Com- 
end nian) ther children eroup rritanut Cth 








HECTOGRAPH UNITS 


Printed in Duplicating ink 


Grad Price 
ABC ss Pre- Primes ‘] >1.50 
Reading Readiness | 1.50 
Number Readiness ! 1.50 
Farm Activity Unit 1-2 1.25 
Phonics and Reading 1-2 1.25 
Fun With Phonics | (1-2) 1.50 
Fun With Phonics I! (2-3) 1.50 


(Circle Choice of Grade on Following) 


Workbook in Reading 
1—2—3—4 


Each 1.50 
Workbook in Arithmetic 
1— 2-3-4 Each 1.59 
Language Drills 
2-—3-_A—5- -6—7 —8 Each 1.50 
Diagnostic Reading 
1—2 +—-5--6 (Each 135 
Arithmetic (First Half) 
I—_-2— 3_4_5--—-_6—_7—_8 Eact 1.50 
Arithmetic ‘Second Half) 
1—2--3—4--5—6—-7—-8 (Each 1.50 wiTtH 


FLASH CARDS 


Lincolm Legs 











A phabet $1.25 Addition $1.25 
Phonics 1.75 Subtraction 1.25 Th - e 
Music 1.50 Multiplication 1.25 e Original Log Construction 
| Music Borders 1.00 ! Division 1.25 . 
Fraction-Percentage $1.09 Set for Boys and Girls 5 to 12 
Special oe $2.75 f LINCOEN LONGS onchy Acmection 
WoOneer history. st late agination, 
Phonic Linoo | (Gr. 1-2) $1.50 | . eee poy ier : re : Present * 
Phonic Lingo Il (Gr. 3-5) 1.75 — , , thant on ets Consist of 
Phonic Dog House Game 1.50 PeEaHshic to stipplies, and complete 
Phonic Movie-Gram 1.50 ff} hook of climeetions for building Log 
Phonic Talking Letters 1.00 Cabins. boris, block Llouses. and in- 
Fraction Wheel 2.00 §| : sthigr seed 
Addition G Swbtraction Bingo 1.25 | Pitatnnestadote str Hotures such as te noes, 
Multiplication G Division Bingo 1.25 Bj wagons and brides. Used and endorsed 
RHYTHM BAND SETS | foro I £9 years in American | lomes. 
Set for 16 Pupils 8.65 
Set for 22 Pupils 495 f| FREE BOOK ON 
Set for 30 Pupils 32.50 
| Set for 40 Pupils 42.20 7) LOG CABINS 
Estimate Postage at 10c for cach Book; Delight your children with 
15¢ per Set for Flash Cards or Games. his FREE beaut :~ 
trated olor bor m Log 
po — — ORDER MAIL BLANK o_o om of | Cabins and Earle Ames 
SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY || Fort WRITE FOR IT 
PODAY 





3617 Wellington Rd., Los Angeles 16, Calif, i 
Send Items Checked Above Encloscd 





ee ee 


Payment and Postage Seord Sinale Hectograph LINCOLN LOGS 


$3.40 Send Double Hectograph $7.25 Send ,| 1742 N. Lawndale Ave., Chicago 47, Illinois 
op-cial Rhythm Band Catalog Without obligation, please send me FREE copy of 
illustrated bool The liue Story of The Log ¢ abin. 
Name 
Nam 
re eer eee 
City Zone State City... .-State... —e 


I 
Address j 
1 enclose 10c Please send new 1949 booklet ! 
| “TOOLS OF TEACHING,”’ a graded, illustrated I 

Catalogue of Hectograph Workbooks, Posters, 

Flash Cards, Music, l 
other Teaching Aids. 
ee oe oe oe oe oe es ee ee ee el 


TOY 


AMERICA’S NATIONAL 


Rhythm Band Instruments, and 
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evs . United Nations Day ox 
October 24 


is year the United Nations 
T will have its fourth birthday, 
on October 24. You will want to 
celebrate it in your school or class- 


room. For suggesiions, write im- 
mediately to: National Citizens’ 
Committee for United Nations 
Day, 700 Jackson Place, N.W., 


Washington 6, 1).C., 
their free kit ol 


asking for 
school materials. 

You may want to initiate a 
United Nations Week, culminating 
on October 24. The American 
Association for the United Nations, 
1) East 65th Street, York 21. 
is stressing this idea, and will send 
on request a list of materials which 


~~ 
ANCW 


you can order. 
Here are 
If a family of displaced persons 


additional suggestions. 
is finding a new home 
munity, your wish to 
them a welcoming letter and 
perhaps present them with a small 


in your com- 
class may 


write 


gilt, or entertain then: in some 
at the 

Perhaps members of your com- 
munity have 
within the 
might like 


discuss what 


Way 
S¢ hool. 


acquired citizenship 
year. Your 
them, and 
contribution they are 


past class 


to interview 
from another 


bringing country to 


their new home. 

that 
more 
than 


fellow 


Again, it is quite possible 


know 
Nations 


pare nts o7 


girls and boys 
about the United 

then 
townspeople, 
tact with the hey 
he able to a question-and- 
answer column that the 


youl 


many ol 
because ol class con- 
topic. might 
write 
lox al news- 
paper would be elad to print. 

Radio sta- 


fifteen-minute pe- 


Another possibility. 
tions often have 


riods in the morning or carly after- 
noon that they are glad to fill with 
educational — programs. Consult 
your local stations and see whether 
they would lke a United Nations 
program put on by your pupils. 

In honor of the day, we 
mend that you add a new 
book on the United Nations to 
room library. It is 
entitled How Peoples Work To- 
vether—The United Nations and 
Specialized A You and 
your older girls and boys will enjoy 


reconli- 


SOUTCe 


your sé hool oO! 


CCHCLES, 


this attractively illustrated book. It 
can be obtained from Manhattan 
Pub. Co., 225 LaFavette Street. 
New York 12. Single copies are 


filty cents, prepaid. “Twenty-five 
or more copies can be obtained for 
thirty-five 


pay the 


cents cach, but you must 
postage, 

It vou at hieve some personal en- 
and want 


thusiasm for the project 


to begin corresponding with a pen 
pal, write to the United Nations at 
411 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa.. giving your age, occupation, 
they 
SOMMCone 


interests, and background: 


will send you the name oi 
Interests, 


about the 


OVETSCAS hav Ine like 


For ecneral material 


UN. we think your most useful 
source is the United Nations issue 
of ‘Thre INsrreeror, May 1949 


We hope you saved your copy. We 
printed thousands of extra copies, 
but the demand far surpassed our 
CXPet tations, and consequently our 


supply is running very low. If 
vou want one of the few copies that 
with fifty 


UN 


re left. send your order, 
cents, to The INsTrecror, 


Dansville, N.Y. 


Issue, 


Classroom Display Boards 


W. EDWARD YOUNG 


Principal, Fielding 


} | WING adequate space for dis- 
playing children’s work ts a 


problem in many classrooms. In 
SOMmC = CaSCS, there 1S wall space 
available for cither blackboards o1 


both. 
necded regular- 


bulletin boards. but not for 
If blackboards are 
lv, the teacher 
display space, 


mav be short of 


school, 


supply 


To meet this need in ow 


cach Classroom is allotted a 





Se hool, 


Maple wood, Neu Je rsey 


of large sheets of heavy cardboard. 


Phese serve as portable 
which children’s 
readily be attached 


‘The cardboard mounts with thei 


display 
hoards to worl 


Thay 


displays in place are set in the 


blackboard chalk trays (or attached 
to the blackboard frame with cel- 
lulose tape When the blackboards 
are needed, the display boards are 


temporarily removed from the trays 

























Classroom and 
Art TEACHERS 


Who Want to... 


@ MAKE TEACHING EASIER 
@ GET BETTER RESULTS 
HAVE MORE LEISURE HOURS 


3 VALUABLE AIDS 


with your introductory subscription 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


e How to obtain free and inexpensive class- 
room aids (Booklet) 





"? 
~ 


ITs 
CTiVi ties 


mite 


a ae 
















e Special problem - solving consultation serv- 
ice when you need it 


e How to adapt Junior ARTS and ACTIVITIES 
to meet your needs (Folder) 


Begin Your Subscription with the 


VALUABLE SEPTEMBER ISSUE 


Sparkling With These New Features 


Art and Craft Projects e Leather Craft e Papereraft ¢ Finger 
Painting e Design and Pattern Projects e How to Encour- 
age Reading (Projects) e Stories, Plays, Poems, and 
Songs @ Use of Audio Visual Aids e Nature Study @ 


Social Studies e All in easy-to-use, practical form. 




















This Art & Craft Magazine for Every Teacher answers your two most impor- 
tant questions: What to do? and How to get the best results? Over 20 full- 
page projects and illustrations. Each project may be adapted to fit your par- 
ticular situation. All projects may be used to motivate classroom activities, 
All help to correlate the subjeets of the curriculum into a fascinating, inte- 
grated whole. 


10 BIG ISSUES 








SPECIAL 
BBARRGS AEN © 


Stay Modern! in your 
teaching through ED 
UCATIONAL MUSIC 
MAGAZINE Every 
issue is departmental 
ized and presents ma 
terial of interest to 
music ecducators as 
well as articles cover 
ing several specialized 
folios of music edu 
cation. 

Regular Subseription Price 
lvear, S150 3 yrs... 81.00 
With Jr. Arts & Activities 
I vear, 81.00 3 yrs... 82.50 


———-CLIP AND MAIL THIS TODAY-—— 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES, Dept. I-1028, 

538 S. Clark St., Chicago 5, Illinois. 

[) | enclose $4.00. Send me JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES one fuil year, 10 big 
issues, beginning with your great September number. Include your FREE Consulta- 
tion Service and 2 FREE folders. 

[] Send me EDUCATIONAL MUSIC only | year $1.50 | 3 years $4.00. 
[) Send me both EDUCATIONAL MUSIC and JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES for 
r “year. Include 2 FREE folders and Consultation Service. | enclose $5.00. 


Name 
Address 





ONE FULL YEAR 





Only $4.00 





SUBSCRIBE NOW 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
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Teacher's Aids" 


From the three "R's" to Halloween 
Parties—the serious to the gay— 
whatever Helps a teacher needs, she 
can find at Beckley-Cardy's. For 
over 40 years this leading school 
supply house has been helping teach- 
ers improve and lighten their work. 
A few suggestions from the big B-C 
Catalog: 

BIG BOOK OF 
HALLOWEEN ENTERTAINMENTS 
A 240-page collection of original Hallow 
programs and 

Playlets, 
poems, novelties for all 


een 
pieces. 
ages. Arranged for 
easy production in 
hools, churches, clubs, 
ete. Because of the 
big variety and adapt 
ability of this material 
every teacher should 
have this book. 
Cloth $2.00; Paper 
$1.52. 


OVER THE NUMBER TREE 


The latest of the four "Number Tree" books 
it is for the 2nd part of 
Grade 2. This 


makes number 





HALLOWLEN 
ERICRIAIOMERTS 





series 


—~ 
<* NUMER 
| ai 5 ®. 


work in- 
teresting and easy. The 
complete series is: 
Under the Number Tree 
Gr. |, Pe. | 
Number Tree 
Gr. |, Pt. 2 
Around the Number Tree 
Gr. 2, Pr. | 
Over the Number Tree 
Gr. |, Pt. 2 
Each 64 pages—36¢ each; $3.60 per doz. 


WRITING WALL CARDS 


These popular wall charts are visual guides 
to correct writing 
and are available 
with either Script 
or Manuscript !et- 
ter forms — with 
standard black or 
new Litegreen 
backgrounds. Use 
as a border above 
the chalkboard. 
Each set has 14 cards, printed on heavy 
cardboard, 8'2"” by 17” in strong printed 
envelope. Specify style and color, when 
ordering. Per set 85¢. 


CUT-OUT, COLOR, AND BUILD-UP 
POSTERS 


Entertaining and 
activity—building 
up pictures, past- 
ing in cut out col- 
ored paper into 
keyed outline pan- 
els. Each set con- 
tains 4 pictures on 
heavy paper ready 
for use. Size 12” 


by 36”. 


In the 














Ble 


BECKLEY—¢ 

~CA 

¢~SAROY COmPaNy 
a 





lesson 


/2 HALLOWEEN 
Pa 


instructive object 


IN PANEL FORM 
TO BUILD UP 





—TIMELY SUBJECTS— 
No. 702 Halloween No. 714 Holy Night 
No. 703 Thanksgiving No. 701 Easter 
No. 705 Christmas 

New Series of colorful scenes of 

No. 717 Swiss Life 

No. 718 Life in Brazil 

No. 716 Life in Mexico 

4 posters to each set, per set 60¢— 
6 sets or more 54¢ per set. 


Write for new 88 page Teacher's Buying Guide 
No. 50, illustrating and describing over 3500 
Teaching Helps Contains many aids for ob 
servance of Thanksgiving and Christmas 


Beckley - Cardy Co. 


1634 INDIANA .- 
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A Classroom Break for “‘Little Indians”’ | ., 





| 
| 





DOROTHY 


Teacher, First Grade, Essex Street 


rF your children are weary of 
] working and are beginning to 
act like litthe Indians, why not co- 
with the inevitable and let 
litthe Indians? I tell my 
“little Indians” this story and they 
suit their actions to the 

“One an Indian 
village, all the Indian braves were 
asleep. The children put then 
heads down on their desks. Once 
Indian, whose job it was to keep 
watch the felt the 
warm sun slowly rising, so he arose 
They gel 
Then he quietly 


ope rate 


them be 


words. 


upon a time in 


ovel village, 
and stretched himself, 

up and stretch. 
put on his headgear, took his bow 
and arrow, and tiptoed out of his 
The y pret nd to do this. 

“When he was past all the othe: 
the) 
until he 
a very high hill that over- 
looked the village. He climbed that 


te pee. 


tepees, he broke into a run 
1 th / 
run around the classroom 


Came to 


hill slowly and quietly. (They pre- 
tend to climb At the top stood 
the Indian brave who had been 
watching all night. ‘The two In- 


Indian fashion— be- 
tired Indian went back to 


The ) clasp 


saluted 
lore the 


cians 


the te pee for his rest. 


rivht hands, raise 


j 
i0o 


left arms 

and say, “How!” 
“Now it was our Indian’s turn 
to watch. First, though, he must 
make special signs to the = sun. 


They raise arms in front of them 
on a level with their shoulders, 
bend elbows, and place hands on 


E. CARTER 


School, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

opposite upper arms, counting one, 
lwo; stretch upward lo 
counts three, four; resume 


position on five, 


arms 
original 
six; try to touch 
toes on seven, eight. 

“Now our Indian brave 
his watch. First, he turned his 
head slowly to the right and looked 


began 


far across the hills. (They keep 
their bodies still and turn thet 
heads to the richt.) Then he 
turned and looked far to the left 
away beyond the Indian village 


Ri pe al lo the le [t. A large cagle 
flew above him and he put his head 
away back to see it. Next, he gazed 
away down the river. They bend 
from the waist, keeping heads up, 
hands shading eyes. 

“Suddenly, he saw on the path 


beside the river horsemen coming 
toward his village. He gave the 
alarm. They raise their arms 
above their heads, cross them in 


front of their faces and make a 


complete circle. Re peat. The 
Indian watchman in the village 
aroused the other braves. They 


ran for their horses and galloped 
olf. (The children vallo p. - 

My story varies at the end. One 
time I have my warriors find that 
the friends. 
Sometimes they encounter enemies, 


strange horsemen are 
whom they chase away. 
The first-graders enjoy hearing 
the story and doing the exercises. 
Then they settle down casily to 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 


A Pre-Christmas Activity 


MARY LOUISE HALDEMAN 


Formerly, Teacher, First Grade, 


QO * of the fall projects my 
children always enjoyed was 
erowing plants for their mothers’ 
Christmas gifts. ‘The activity pro- 
vided the opportunity for teaching 
facts about nature and science. 
Shortly after school started in the 
fall the children began to 


their pennies. When cnough mon- 


Save 


ey was accumulated, we purchased 
nareissus bulbs. 

the children brought metal cof- 
fee cans from which to 
plant the bulbs. First we painted 
cur cans with bright-colored enam- 
el paint. If only a few children 
paint at a time, and they are cov- 
ered well with aprons or smocks, 
not too much harm will be done. 

When the cans were dry, a few 
holes were punched in the bottom 
of each one. 


home in 


The boys were better 
at handling the big nails and ham- 
tners, so they did most of this work. 
We gathered pebbles in our school- 
vard and scattered a few for drain- 
age in the bottom of each can and 
then filled the can with dirt. Each 
can was properly tagged with the 
rame of the child to whom it be- 

nged. (This gave us a purpose- 
ful reason for practicing writing 
and printing names. ) 


October 1949 


Public 


Schools, Lakeland, Florida 


We planted two bulbs in a can 
in case one failed to bloom), be- 
ing careful to place the root ends 
down and to cover both bulbs well 
with dirt. I bought as many sprout- 
ing bulbs as possible to assure us of 
live plants, and saw to it that each 
child had at least one sprouting 
bulb in his can. We moistened the 
dirt around the planted bulbs and 
set them in the dark to sprout. 

While the plants were sprouting 
we examined pictures and black- 
board drawings showing — bulbs 
sending out roots. We learned that 
the bulbs contained stored-up food 
to be used by the young growing 
plant. ‘The small roots sent out by 
the bulb brought water to the plant 
and helped support it in an up- 
right position. 

When the bulbs sprouted, we 
placed them in the sunshine on our 
window sills. ‘Then we talked about 
the value of sunshine to all grow- 
ing plants. 

Just before school closed for the 
holidays, we decorated the* cans. 

Each child was fully responsible 
for caring for his own flower until 
it was taken home as a Christ- 
mas gift for Mother. The children 
proudly carried their gifts home. 
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NEW! 


Let's-Read-Together 
POEMS 


An Anthology of Verse for Choral Reading. A 
Teacher's Book for Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades selected and edited by Helen A. Brown, 
Washington Irving School, Syracuse, N. Y., 
and Harry J. Heltman, Director, School of 
Speech and Dramatic Art, Syracuse University. 


xk 


T EACH your pupils to love poetry. As the 
introductory chapter of this fascinating an- 
thology states, ‘‘Make the speaking together of 
poctry a_ delightful schoolroom experience.” 
PARTICIPATION, the key to all successful 
teacliing, reaches its peak in Let's-Read-To- 
gether Poems. 


No Special Training Necessary 


HE 181 poems, from the world’s outstand- 

ing writers of verse for children, can be 
handled effectively by even the beginning 
teacher. Without presenting any barrier to 
reading or enjoyment, small-type directions 
printed directly above each line of verse indi- 
cate whether the part is to be read as a solo, 
duet, trio, in unison, or otherwise. This simple 
and unique device makes the reading of all 
parts easy and natural. 


New Operettas 


BIG NAVAHO MEDICINE. 
middie grades. 40 min. 75c 
THE BOY WITH THE HATCHET. For 
primary grades. 25 min. 60c. 

CHRISTMAS IN 99 WORDS. Middle and 
upper grades. About an hour. $1.00. 

THE WONDERFUL WISHBOX, a Christmas 
operetta for children of all ages. About an 
hour. 00. 


For lower and 


New Plays and Collections 


IT'S FUN TO CELEBRATE, a new anthology 
of Christmas program material. For all grades. 
$1.00. 

THE LINDSAY BOOK. A collection of eight 
plays and exercises for special occasions. 
Middie and upper grades. 75c. 

NINE TIMELY PROGRAMS, a program for 
each month of the school-year. Middle grades. 
75c. 

SOMETHING SPECIAL. 
plays for children. 
grades. 75c. 
THE BOOKS GIVE A PARTY. A play for 
Book Week and any other occasion where books 
are discussed. 30 min. 50c. 
CHRISTMAS STREET SCENE. 
play for 21 children and extras. 
set. About 30 min. 50c. 

THE FIR-TREE FAIRY, a Christmas fantasy 
for middle and upper grades. 25 min. 50c. 


Row, Peterson and Company 


White Plains, N. Y. 


Five unusual 
Primary and Intermediate 


One-act 
One simple 


Evanston, Ill. 





=== VAIL COUPON TODAY™™* 


l Row, Peterson and Company 

I 1911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill., or 
104 S. Lexington Avenue, White Plains, N. Y. 

I Please send me Let’s-Read-Together Poems 

i beautifully bound in cloth. (List price svoo0 I 
am enclosing $1.65, special sehool price, shich 

| includes postage 


Piease send me FREE catalog of plays, oper 
I ettas and program material, 


i Name.... 


I Position 


Str. or R.F.D.. 


| City & Zone 
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Lhese girls are showing pictures they 
used in the study of their ancestors. 


O MAKE our sixth-grade pupils 
7 more appreciative of their her- 
itage and to promote among them 
better international understanding, 
a unit on the ancestral map was 
introduced, It proved more pop- 
ular than we anticipated. 

At the beginning of the unit, a 
ciscussion§ disclosed why we are 
called Americans and revealed the 
fact that most of us have ancestors 
who lived in Europe. On a map of 
Europe, pupils located the coun- 
tries from which the ancestors olf 
come. 


members of the class had 


Last vear, fourteen countries were 
Each 


about his ancestry, ex- 


the class. 


represented il 
child wrote 
plaining when and why his ances- 
tors came to America, what they 
had done in Europe, what they did 
to earn a living alter 
America, and any part they played 
in American history, “These ances- 
tral histories were combined into a 


coming to 








Understanding Other Nations 


NAIDENE GOY 


Teacher of English, Public School, Hinsdale, Illinois 


booklet together with maps show- 
ing class ancestry and summaries 
of interesting facts. 

As a part of this project, a gen- 
cral study was made of all the 
countries of Europe. Each child 
country, and made a 
special study of it. Each made 
maps of topography, resources, and 
principal cities for his country. 
His reports included the size, pop- 
ulation, climate, and topography 
of the country, its history, resources 


chose one 


and industrics, the contribution to 
progress made by its famous citi- 
zens, and. the contribution of the 
country to present-day civilization. 
Panel discussions, written composi- 
tions, and oral reports were used 
in presenting the material. Exhib- 
its were made of pictures, costumes 
worn at festivals, art objects, and 
miscellaneous items from cach of 
the countries. 

invited to a tea 
‘The invitations 
were written during language class 


Parents wer 


given by the class. 


Committees, Chosen in a class mect- 
ing, took care of refreshment pur- 
chases and arrangement of the tea 
table A host and a hostess and 
were 


a chairman or moderator 


chosen. ‘The expense of the tea 
with earned by 


selling old newspapers. 


was met money 


grade classroom instruction. Manual is complete, 
factual, expertly prepared. Covers your objectives; 
suggests approaches, procedure and group pro- 
jects. Gives history of rubber; tells how rubber is 


28-minute 


of farm machinery are shown. 


feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


FREE TEACHING AID 


(1) TEACHERS’ MANUAL . . . for use with the 
Wonder Book of Rubber in intermediate and upper 


ALSO AVAILABLE AT NO COST., 


technicolor sound movie 


“RUBBER LENDS A HAND” 


This 16 mm. motion picture offers you an ideal supple- 
meut to your regular classroom work. Rubber Lends 
A Hand fs the story of rubber on the farm. It includes 
167 fast-moving scenes. 27 different crops and 45 types 


There is no cost or rental fee for the film—but postage 
Jor returning the film must be paid by borrower. To 
obtain film, simply drop a penny post card request to 
Castle Films Division, United World Films, 50 Rocke- 


Everv parent in the class ac- 
cepted the invitation, and all were 
invited to participate in the dis- 
cussion. ‘Those who had lived in, or 
traveled in, Europe made especially 
valuable contributions. ‘The pupils 
asked questions which revealed a 
general knowledge of all the Euro- 
pean countries, and a personal in- 
terest in the country about which 
they had made an individual study. 
Each child had an opportunity to 
show his booklet, pointing out ma- 
terial of special interest, and to 


tell some fact about the country 
he had studied and some deed of 
at least one famous citizen. 

The project resulted in an un- 
derstanding of the important con- 
tributions made by cach country, 
and the interdependence 
them all. Children of immediate 
forcien ancestry were made to feel 
more important. Pupils had more 
interest in contributing to the 
Junior Red Cross gift boxes, and 
many of them carried on 
spondence with foreign children. 


among 


corre- 


Modeling the gay national costumes and exhibiting products of the coun- 
tries of Europe was an interesting part of the study of class ancestors. 








PACKAGE INCLUDES: 


grown, processed. Covers uses of rubber in indus- 


Contains quiz suggestions. 


(2) WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER . : : (Copies for 


every pupil in your class). The Wonder Book is an 


coupon below... 


A. Hupfer, Public Relations Dept. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


TITLE_ 





ADDRESS__ 


Please send me the B. F. Goodrich TEACHERS’ MANS 
UAL and (fill in number desired) 
THE WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER for my class. 


copies of 


SCHOOL 





CITY OR TOWN 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| NAME 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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try, transportation, etc. Includes bibliography. 


attractive, 36-page book of the cartoon type children 
love... keyed to yourmanual toserve as a text. Four-color 
drawings illustrate tire manufacture; how De-Icers 
work; how Man-made rubber is produced; prepara- 
tion of crude rubber for market; uses of rubber in 
automobiles, airplanes, the home . . . and many 
other subjects pertaining to The Story of Rubber. 

This material is specifically designed to help you 
tell the story of rubber completely, expertly and 
effectively. It is yours at no cost or obligation 
through the courtesy of The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio. Simply fill in and send the 





NRE! 16 colorful, 8 page READERS” 


READING FOR INFORMATION ... READING TO DO... READING FOR FUN 
& ONLY 35¢ per semester (16 ISSUES) .. . dbout 2¢ per copy 





YOUR FREE 
TEACHER EDITION 
FREE ‘‘get-acquainted" sample copies of Young Cones to pom every 
America Magazines will demonstrate how they rm 
help pupils swing into full stride—-in work— i a wae 
understanding—enthusiasm! — Se 


mroiects, ¢ 
S:. ND FOR your copics of these stimulating classroon eo ae 


! ry 
weeklies for grades two through nine. See how they help { 
you accelerate classroom skills and broaden pupil under- This is a reese. 
standing of the world today continuing service. . . 








This Term's Tie-in Features: 
Young America Junior Reader for grades 2-3 / each Reader 35c per pupil 


Young America Reader for qrades 4-5 per semester 

A weckly series on Natural Seien inswering questions about the moon tur ison 

cloud birds and animal Heo To Do-It recipes, crafts, gumes. Questions to encourage 

critical thinking and develop werthwhik concept Many colorful photos, maps, drawing 

World Spotlight focuses weekly attention on other countri« 

Young America for grades 6-9. 45¢ per pupil per semester 

Material on Power Sources, Metal Farm and Forest, an Outline of World H ry 

covering 16 countries linked with Current New a Pieture Series on Latin America, a 

well as a weaith of material on Civies, Citizenship, Science, Vocabulary, English, Quizz 

pom, oe Endorsed by Teachers and School Administrators 

They say about READERS: —and about YOUNG AMERICA: 

Pupils clap when | pa them around.” “There isn’t a pag I don't like it’s a 
K. H., De Moine lowa thrilling aid to teaching ” 

“A source of progress and joy to pupil F. L., Portland, Maine 

and to me!” “My children rend twiee as much a he- 
B. OJ., Los Angel lif fore.” J. O., Phoenix, Arizona, 





YOUNG AMERICA MAGAZINES 32 East 57th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES TODAY 
YOUNG AMERICA MAGAZINES 
32 East 57th Street, New York 22 
Yes, please send me illustrated brochures and 


FREE sample copies of YOUNG AMERICA 
MAGAZINES for my grade, 


City Zon State 
Grades Taught 
Name 


Nelelre 
IN 10 49 


Ls que ce Ge ee ee oe oe ow oe 


Wee 0 FX 








BIRD PICTURES 


IN NATURAL COLORS 


Also FLOWERS *© ANIMALS @ TREES 
INDUSTRIES *¢ OLD MASTERS 


The finest and only authentic collection. Makes sechcol 
work casicr for teachers, more fascinating for pupils. 
1500 subjects, $74 actual photographs in natural colors 
7x”. Progressive views 6 x 8” of lead 
ing American industries—Copper, Coal, 

















Lumber, Rubber, Cotton, ete. Special Se 1 
COLOR BOOK lection of 27 bird pictures, $1.00, 4 ‘4 
OF BIRDS Write for illustrated folder showing com 

8%, x 11” book of bird plete picture collection. m, % \ 
gad larg orgy a Beautiful COLOR CHART 

i 1 0 ie oO one 0 a 4 . ~ _ 
coloring. Special price Visual education aid for all grades. 278 ? 9 4 
25e each, 5 for $1.00. ~ 


subjects in colors. 40 pictorial pages 24 
x 36” of Birds, Animals, Fish, Plants, 
Want a Bird House? Flowers, Fruits, Minerals, Shells, ete. 
Ask for Cataloe listing With metal stand, only $40.00. 


houses made by Dodson 


America’ foremost bird JOSEPH H. DODSON co. 
authority 875 Harrison Ave. Kankakee, Illinois 





Sci ence Teaching i in Grades Made Easy 


SCIENCE KIT COMPLETE WITH MANUAL 
Stansi Science Kit for Grades is 
now ready. It contains all materi- 
als for doing over 100 simple class- 
room science experiments—in heat, 
light, electricity, sound, mechanics, 
etc., etc. Can be used for years. 
Now science becomes fun, for pupils 
learn through these simple experi- 
ences. The Teaching Manual is easy 
to follow and a great time-saver for 
teacher. 

WHAT THE KIT CONTAINS: 


: _ . Over 90 items of science equip- 
Price complet with Teaching Manual ‘39° . btow stems of SCIOnes oP 





and All Equipment in wooden chest ment, 
Science Text Book can be pur 2. Workbook of 120 simple sei 
chased separately for $1.25 ence experiments. 
STANDARD SCIENCE SUPPLY Co. 4. Handsome wooden chest for 
1232 N. Paulina Street, Chicago 22, tl. storage. 
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Snatch ‘n’ Tag 


FOR PLAYGROUND OR 
GYMNASIUM 


A’ INTERESTING game for recess 
or the physical-education pe- 
riod is “Snatch ’n’ Tag.” It is 
played in an area about 30’ x 60’, 
the size of a volleyball court, with 
a line drawn ten or twelve feet 
from cach end. 

Six tenpins are placed along each 
of these boundary lines. (See dia- 
vram, Divide the class into two 
teams. Half of cach team ‘are 
Snatchers and half are Guards. 
Bach team takes its position in one 
of the end zones, behind the row 
ol tenpins. ‘The purpose of the 
game is for the Snatchers of one 
team to capture the six tenpins 
from the other team. “The middle 
areca must be crossed to get them 

Any time after a beginning sig- 
nal is given, as they see their 
chance, Snatchers of cither team 
can start across the free zone to 
yet a tenpin. A player can capture 
only one tenpin at a time. ‘The 
captured tenpins are set up on the 
back line of the team’s end zone. 
They are subject to recapture. 

Players must not eo outside the 
houndaries of the playing field. II 
a Snatcher of one team is tagged 
by a Guard of the other team while 
he is making a dash to seize a ten- 
pin, he becomes a prisoner and 
must go to the end zone of the 
CGuard’s tearm If a Snatcher has 
seized a tenpin, he cannot be 
tageed on the way back to his 
team’s boundary line. If a mem- 
ber of one team knocks over a ten- 
pin of the other lean, he becomes 

prisones also. 

prisoner may stand as far for- 
ward as the boundary line, and 
may extend his hand into the free 
zone. A prisoner is rescued when 
a Snatcher dashes across the op- 
posing team’s boundary line, grabs 
the prisoner’s hand, and runs back 
with him. If he is tagged going to 
the rescue, he too becomes a pris- 
oner, but on the way back both are 
immune from capture. 
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Pre-primer—Grade 3 
Grades 4-8 
COMPANION BOOKS 


PSYCHOL OGICALLY S$ '¢ | . N C . 
IO]ETS Io) 


WE SEE Pre-primer 
SUNSHINE AND RAIN Primer 
THROUGH THE YEAR Grade | 
WINTER COMES AND GOES 2 


THE SEASONS PASS 3 
THE HOW AND WHY CLUB 4 
HOW AND WHY EXPERIMENTS 5 
HOW AND WHY DISCOVERIES 6 
HOW AND WHY EXPLORATIONS 7 
HOW AND WHY CONCLUSIONS 8 


Illustrated science books that 
consistently develop readi- 
ness for new problems, new 
meanings. Companion Books 
lead into wider phases of 
science — make the teacher's 
work more efficient. 





TEACHERS? Write for further information 
MANUALS 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC. 





SYRACUSE, N. 








This is 
James Whitcomb Riley's 
CENTENNIAL YEAR 
Celebrate the birthday of this great children’s 
poet this October. Your pupils will love their 
favorite ‘“‘Riley’’ poems set to music by Frederic 
Krull, native American composer. Ideal for 
assembly or room program. 
Kissing the Rod (''O Heart of Mine’’) 50c 
A Song (‘There is ever a song'’) 50¢ 
A Life-Lesson (‘'There, little girl'') 50c 
An Old Sweetheart of Mine (melodious 
monologue) . 75¢ 
The Bee-Bag (‘'The fairies stol'd away) 59c 
Little Orphant Annie (''The gobble-uns 
‘ll get you'’) 50c 
Lullaby (Autumn Song) 50¢ 


Send cash with order direct to 


T. V. P. Krull 


26 East 36th St. Indianapolis 5, Indiana 














WANTED TEACHERS to 


secure members 
Free buttons and PICTURE for School, 
Bible - Reading Club, 257 W. 68th St., Apt. 1-E, N. Y.C,23. 


TEACHERS! BORROW 





$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


Quick! -Easy!-Private! | 


If you need money—any amount from $50 to $200—cut 
out and mail this ad for complete details of confide ontial | 
BORROW BY MAIL plan. No co-signers, no endorsers 
Completely private. School board, merchants, friends not | 
contacted. Make the loan in the privacy of your own home | 
BY MAIL on your signature only. Repay in convenient 
—~t installments—not necessary to pay on princ -ipal | 
ong summer vacationif your salary sto 93! Full details 
mailed in plainenvelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. 7-133K | 
10 STATE FINANCE BLDG., DES MOINES 9, 1OWA 








BAND... eeeesneseneneneennecessenaseesess= | 





| ADDRESS . — 


Ley ----——------ STATE -— | 
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How We Play Store 


PRIMARY NUMBER EXPERIENCES 


RUTH ADAMS 
Teacher, Second Grade, John D. Runkle School, Brookline, Massachusetts 


N THE fall, my second-graders 

build a store as an outgrowth 
of a social-studies unit on the local 
stores. (THE INstructor for Sep- 
tember 1948 had my article, “Basic 
Building from Orange Crates,” in 
which I explained how to make 
the store.) Our interesting arith- 
metic experiences begin with the 
construction of the store and con- 
tinue for a long time afterward. 

Some child can usually bring a 
toy cash register from home; and 
each child makes a supply of toy 
money and a “pocketbook” in 
which the money is kept when not 
in use. The money is used for buy- 
ing when the child is the custom- 
er and for making change when 
he is the storekeeper. Each child 
has at least one chance to be the 
storekeeper as well as a customer, 
during each phase of our unit. 

During the first phase of our 
store play we carry on simple expe- 
riences In counting money. Prices, 
like seventeen cents, forty-five cents, 
thirty cents, twenty-two cents, or 
eight cents, are placed on each ar- 
ticle. The customer may “buy” 
only one item from the store. As 
he names the article that he wants, 
the storekeeper calls out the price 
so that all the class can hear. The 
customer counts out his money and 
places it on the counter. Each 
child in the room counts out a like 
amount and sets it aside on his 
desk. The teacher checks it quick- 
ly and helps those who have trou- 
ble in counting. Meanwhile, the 
storekeeper is checking the money 
given to him by the customer. If 
the amount is correct, he tells the 
class how many dimes, nickels, and 
so on, were given to him. If some- 
one has used different coins at his 
desk to make the amount, we check 
them for accuracy and then deter- 
mine by which choice fewer coins 
are used. 

The second phase gives the chil- 
dren practice in adding two num- 
bers. We do this in two stages. 


First, the child may “buy” two 
items. On a piece of paper every- 
one finds out how much these two 
items will cost. (The prices of the 
articles have been changed, so that 
no carrying will be involved in add- 
ing any two numbers.) When this 
procedure has been established, the 
children are ready to count out the 
money that the two articles cost. 

‘The third phase involves the sub- 
traction facts as far as ten. The 
prices are changed again, to small 
amounts up to nine cents. We 
change the type of store at this 
time, too. If we have had a gro- 
cery store, we change it to a bak- 
ery. If it is a bakery, we make it 
into a toy store. This gives us a 
logical reason for the price changes. 
The teacher tells the customer how 
much money he may take to the 
store (ten cents, seven cents, four 
cents, and so on). ‘The custome: 
must make sure that the money he 
has covers the price of the article 
he wants to buy, although it need 
not be the full amount which he 
has with him. The storekeeper now 
does the actual arithmetical proc- 
ess involved. The children all work 
at their desks as before, putting 
out the correct amount of change 
the customer should receive. When 
the teacher has made a quick check 
of the “change.” she asks the cus- 
tomer to tell how much he received 
and to write on the blackboard the 
number standing for the amount. 
Then the children check their own 
amounts with his. 

I have found that this is a most 
effective way of playing store, as it 
holds the interest of all the chil- 
dren in the room while giving them 
real experience with numbers. The 
involve work 
which is in my arithmetic outline, 
but the activities can be adjusted 
to suit any course of study. 

This unit has such a strong ap- 
peal that the children often ask to 
play store when inclement weather 
keeps us inside at recess time. 


processes we use 


Glass Gardens Are Educational 


KATHRYN M. WILSON 


IXTH-GRADERS at Wisner School, 
\’ Pontiac, Michigan, are build- 
ing a good foundation for future 
science studies by preparing glass 
gardens, or terrariums. Mrs. Edith 
Lane O'Dell, their teacher, points 
out that the children delight in go- 
ing on field trips to gather plants, 
mosses, fungi, and soil. They are 
proud of their ability to identify 
the plants growing in their glass 
gardens, 

Once started, these gardens need 
no water. ‘They are grown in cov- 
cred glass containers which collect 
moisture on the underside of the 
lid. This moisture drops onto the 


plants. Fish bowls, fruit jars, and 
other glass utensils are used, 

Growing gardens in winter seems 
to fascinate the children. They 
have learned lessons of conserva- 
tion, and have developed powers 
of co-operation and observation 
while studying different types of 
plants and plant growth and plan- 
ning their gardens. Parents, too, 
are co-operating by bringing plants 
and fungi from other sections of 
the country to add to the chil- 
dren’s gardens. 

The gardens later will make 
lovely additions to the home, or 
will bring pleasure to shut-ins. 
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. THE THREE MUSKETEERS 
. IVANHOE 
- THE COUNT OF MONTE 


Seon BP oN 








TITLES TO 
CHOOSE FROM 


CRISTO 
THE LAST OF THE 
MOHICANS 
MOBY DICK 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES 
ROBIN HOOD 


. ARABIAN NIGHTS 


10. 
- DON QUIXOTE 

. RIP VAN WINKLE 

. DR. JEKYLL AND MR. 


LES MISERABLES 
ROBINSON CRUSOE 


HYDE 


. WESTWARD HO! 

. UNCLE TOM'S CABIN 
. GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 
. THE DEERSLAYER 

. THE HUNCHBACK OF 


NOTRE DAME 


. HUCKLEBERRY FINN 

. CORSICAN BROTHERS 

. 3 FAMOUS MYSTERIES 

. THE PATHFINDER 

. OLIVER TWIST 

. A CONNECTICUT VANKEE 


IN KING ARTHUR'S 
COURT 


R 
. TWO YEARS BEFORE 


THE MAST 


. FRANKENSTEIN 
. ADVENTURES OF 


MARCO POLO 


. MICHAEL STROGOFF 
. THE PRINCE AND 


THE PAUPER 


. THE MOONSTONE 

. THE BLACK ARROW 

. LORNA DOONE 

. SHERLOCK HOLMES 

. MYSTERIOUS ISLAND 

. LAST DAYS OF POMPEI! 
. TYPEE 

. THE PIONEERS 

. ADVENTURES OF CELLINI 
. JANE EYRE 

. MYSTERIES 

. TWENTY YEARS AFTER 

. SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON 
. GREAT EXPECTATIONS 

. MYSTERIES OF PARIS 

. TOM BROWN’'S 


SCHOOL DAYS 


. KIDNAPPED 
. TWENTY THOUSAND 


LEAGUES UNDER THE 
EA 


Ss 
. DAVID COPPERFIELD 
. ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
. THE ADVENTURES OF 


TOM SAWYER 


. THE SPY 
. THE HOUSE OF THE 


SEVEN GABLES 


. A CHRISTMAS CAROL 
. THE MAN IN THE 


. SILAS MARNER 

. THE TOILERS OF THE SEA 
. THE SONG OF HIAWATHA 
. THE PRAIRIE 

. WUTHERING HEIGHTS 

. BLACK BEAUTY 

. WOMAN IN WHITE 

. WESTERN STORIES 

. MAN WITHOUT A 


COUNTRY 


. TREASURE ISLAND 
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Game With © 


ASSICS | 


llustrated 


The Simple, Attractive, 
Voluntary, Teaching Method 


HE “comics habit” is almost universal among our 

school children, and progressive school adminis- 
trators are taking advantage of this natural desire 
by incorporating CLASSICS Illustrated in their cur- 
riculum. They find that CLASSICS Illustrated retain 
all the thrills, adventure and excitement of the 
blood and thunder variety of comics magazines 
without their ill effects or present-day criticisms. 
They find, too, that there is no more simple and 
attractive way of introducing great works of litera- 
ture to their students. Each CLASSICS Illustrated 
issue is a complete comic strip adaptation of an 
immortal literary work, graphically and movingly 
narrated with clarifying visual detail. Clear, simple 
text, heightened by brilliant, colored pictures make 
literature easy to teach — delightful to learn. Even 
the most backward pupil will grasp it with ease. 


ACCLAIMED BY THOUSANDS 


OF SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 





Thousands of school officials—administrators, 
supervisors, principals and teachers — from Maine 
to California, after long-range tests enthusiastically 
hail CLASSICS Illustrated as an effective teaching 
aid. They unanimously applaud their application 
in familiarizing pupils with the classics, as well as 
serving as a stimulus in reading the originals. Your 
comments and experiences with CLASSICS 
Illustrated will be welcomed. 


SPECIAL SCHOOL RATES. 
The 64 titles in the CLASSICS Illustrated series 


(more on the way) are specially priced for schools 
at 71% cents per copy. Mail your introductory order 
now. Please include 3 cents postage for every 4 
books ordered. 





GILBERTON CO., INC. 
826 Broadway . 


Dept. INS.-10 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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BOYS!...GIRLS!...love this 
Fascinating Fast and Easy 


CONSTRUCTION OUTFIT 


Rig-a-Jig 
AMAZING 


SPEED 
BUILDER 


1001 PLAY #** 


5) IDEAS 


7 Shapes 


7 Colors 


y or “Ny “y oa 
Different! (<i. “ge, 
AD ‘tags a . 


Delighttui! 


f,cometriec picees in bright colors 
CONSTRUCTIVE, 
Aid thinking, 
sense, muscle 
Quick, eusy re 
genious, Assemble 
lanes, animal 
1 pe. IDEA 
Limitless 
thinking 
silent 
Brings a NEW dynamic 
construction Onder 
Builder today It 
and individual re 


Special Offer---600 pc Set $7.50, postpaid 


.. join quickly 
CREATIVE! En- 
Develops 
finger dexter- 
confidence, In- 
toy or design! 
doll furniture 
offers many suggestions 
for individual 

Same type material as 
engines Inspiring 
st in S-dimensional 
Riv-A-Jig Speed 
in enthusiasm 


and tiemily 
dorsed, rensoning. 
color coordination, 
ults build 
almost any 


trucks, 


ity. 


cars, 
hOOK 
opportunity 
Indestructible. 
timing gears of 


creative 


auto 
inter 
Colorful 
pays dividend 


Kindergarten, Elementary Instructors Get Rig- 
A.Jig! Simply send name, school, address for 
big complete 600 piece CLASSROOM Outfit, only 
$7.50, postpaid (with 12 full-color l6-page, in- 
spiring Instruction Books for children) Test 
Kig-A-Jig on the class. One of most resourceful 
teaching tools today, 


ALSO AVAILABLE 94 pe. Introductory Set with 
IDEA BOOK $1.25, POSTPAID., (Reg. Price 
$1.75. Limit | per school 







ORDER 
TODAY 


SEND 
COUPON 
NOW 
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A Career Book 


GRACE HAGGARD 

li cher, 1 murth Grade Klemer 

Sche Well fon, Kansa 
FAVORITE activity of our Eng 
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lish classes is the compilation 
of individual career books. | beein 
by teaching what is meant by an 


wutobiography, reading paragraphs 


and cdl 
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they 
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Putting thy 
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thi put in’ then 
areer books paragraphs about thei: 


Hl work, 


trips, 


their music lessons pic- 


Bach child 


his favorite 


nies and hobbies 


makes a copy ol poem) 


and favorite song, and writes para 
eraphs about his favorite radio 
programs. fle also writes about 
the games he enjoys, the kind of 
hooks he likes, and his favorite 
movie Stars 

Then we secure schedules of 
high-school classes, and each on 
chooses the courses that he want 
to study later It is all guesswork. 
ft course, but interest is created 


Thes 
paragraphs about what high 
is going to mean to them 

they 


ne ambition is aroused, 


write 
“ hool 


why want to go, and what 


they expect to get from it. 


\ correlation of agriculture and 


worked in. If a 
he 


draw a plan of his own farm or the 


arithmetic can be 


boy wants be a farmer, rhea 


farm he would like have. Ele 
should draw according to scale and 
plot out the acreage, and show 
how he would Landscape the lawn 
and the driveway. © Furthermore 
he should bye encouraged to lool 
In magazines for pietures of farm 
houses and farm buildings that he 
would like to have, write about 
the farm activities he would like to 
carry on, and save clippings about 
them from newspapers and maga 
Zines, 

If a child is interested in acro 


hie 
transport companies, 


ol 


nautics can secure information 


from au and 
lind pictures airplanes or draw 
them. 

boy who 


Lie 


asking for 


I know an cighth-grade 


wanted to be a doctor. wrote 


doctor in- 


The teacher must sug- 


his family 
formation. 


RIG-A-JIG, Dept. 1S., 32 W. Washington, Chicago, HI. S “ 

Enclosed find § PL aan gest sources of inquiry.) Although 
CLASSROOM SIZE G00 pe. SETS at $7.50. | doctors are busy persons, this one 
Pe ) reductory Set, Reularly $1.75 | answered the boy’s letter; and aft- 
1665 9 Sets at S295 | er giving him the information he 

DISCOUNTS of 25% on orders of doz. or over $30. requested, he wrote, “I wouldn't 

~— trade my job for the best job in 

| the world.” So a seed of ambition 

Adidresa 


| was sown in a child’s mind. 
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MAKE MONEY 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


| ACTIVITIES , 








That means bigger savings, more 
oney for your fund raising campaign 
Remember every pencil guaranteed famous 


Eberhard Faber 
PENCILS WITH SCORES AND SCHEDULES 


Limit 24 Dates. 
Raise money tor your athletic equipment, 
school supplies or charitable cause. Printing 
of schedules, slogans, etc., in- 
cluded at following prices: 


| throughout our entire line! 
m 
quality 


school name 


if sold at 


Sc each 
your profit 
Quantity Price will be 
250 $ 9.00 $ 3.50 
500 14.00 11.00 
1,000 25.50 24.50 
Over 1,000 25.00 per M $25.00 
HEXAGON PENCILS—-with school names 
and schoo! colors also available. 
WE PAY DELIVERY CHARGES WHEN YOUR RE 
MITTANCE IS ACCOMPANIED WITH YOUR 
ORDER. Orders for various styied pencils may be 
grouped for larger quantity in order to obtain 
tower prices 
For prompt service, we urge you to place you 
der now. 
=== MAIL THIS COUPON NOW <4 
THE CINCINNATI PENCIL CO., INC. ' 
§ 903 Broadway, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Piease ship order as foliow H 
NAME i 
ADDRESS j 
pcity STATE | 
| Quantity | 
| Name of school or club l 
Attach schedule—limit 24 schedule dates. ! 


Specify color of pencil and printing color. 





CINCINNATI PENCIL CO. 


903 Broadway, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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English when [ help my 
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and spelling 
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Doll Day at School 


ELIZABETH SMITHGALL 


Teacher. Pi mary Grades, Hivhee 
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without charge! 
48 
Joseph 
Boggs 
Beale 
Prints 


AMERICAN 
PICTORIAL 
HISTORY 


A Class Project that will 
make you popular, indeed ! 


Here's one project for which you 
needn’t send home notes or raise 
money. Without charge, the class 
themselves can obtain, through you, a 
portfolio of fine reproductions of the 
celebrated Beale historical paintings, 
printed on fine stock, suitable for 
framing or class discussion. Takes only 
150 outer wrappers of the pure penny 
gum all your cnildren buy constantly 


— Fleer’s Dubble Bubble. 


Nothing else! 


famous 


Says one enthusiastic teacher: 


“Less than a week after I told my 
pupils of the Fleer history picture 
offer, they had accumulated the 150 
Dubble Bubble w rappers. Since the 
arrival of the prints, | have used them 
to make our American History course 
the children’s favorite . . . so popular 
are these exciting and educational 
pictures, | am en losing another 150 


wrappers for a duplicate set!” 





FRANK H. FLEER CORP. 
Dept. A-2 
Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


Please send circular and bulletin board 


aed on your American Pictorial History 
JiTer 


Name 

Schoo! 

Address 

City mee: State 














(Contributors, 
Take Note! 


We are desirous of increasing 
the number of teachers who are 
sharing their ideas, plans, and de- 
vices through our columns. When 
you complete a unit or play o1 
handwork project, or try out an 
original game that is 
why not send it to us so othe 


successful, 


teachers may benelit from it? 


Hlow vo Supmir MArerta. 


1. Use double-spaced typing on 
one side of plain white paper 842” 
x 11%. (Keep a carbon copy for 
vourself, ) 

2. State 
manuscript. 

Primary 

Upper-grade stories: 


number of words in 


400-800 words. 
1000-1200 


SLOrICS: 


words. 

Articles: 1500-1800 words. 

Units and plays: not more than 
2000 words; preferably less. 

3. ‘Type name and address at 
the top of cach page. Use your 
eiven name. Please indicate A/iss, 
Mrs., or Mr. 

4. State teaching position (grade 
or subject, name and location ol 
school). 

5. If you are sending drawings, 
photographs, or samples, be sure 
to pack them properly. Place name 
and address on back of cach item. 

6. Submit seasonal material [ive 
months in advance of month it can 
be used (by October first for the 
March 

7. Enclose postage for return of 
samples and manuscript if not 
used. 

8. Mail all contributions postage 
prepaid to ‘Tie INsrrucror, Edi- 
torial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 

9. Refer directions 
given in the departments when 
submitting contributions to “Let’s 
Laugh,” “Girls and Boys,” “Teach 
ers’ Help-One-Another Club.” 


Issuc 


to spee ific 


‘Tue Eprror’s ANGLE 

not sub- 
mit a manuse ript to more than one 
editor at a time. If a contributor 
wishes to send his manuscript. to 
a second editor, he should 
with the first editor and if it is not 


| ad a 
wine 


1. Contributors should 


check 
considered for immediate 
public ation obtain its release. 

2. Although we pay for all ma- 
terial used we do not quote prices 
or promise acceptance before ex- 
amining® it. 

3. All manuscripts are carefully 
considered. 

4. It is not possible to comment 
on contributions returned, 


Attention, 
Art Teachers! 


Are you a classroom teacher or 
art supervisor with original ideas 
for handwork that have been used 
successfully but are, as yet, un- 
published ? If so. we should like 
to encourage you to send us de- 
scriptions, working drawings, and 
actual samples of the handwork 
done in your classroom. All manu- 
scripts will be given thoughtful 
consideration and purchased for 
publication when possible. 


PICTURE MAP OF JAPAN 


with Story Material and Teaching Suggestions 


An insert sheet gives 
story material and 
teaching suggestions. 
Illustrated work map 
with pictures to cut, 
color, and paste. Map 
and pictures 
postwar Japanese 
children, their homes, 
customs, festivals and 
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everyday experience, 








This New Map Features 











up-to-date information 





V accurate impressions 











\V creative activity 





world friendship 


Black and White, 75c¢ 








Size 38 x 50 inches 


























CHILDREN’S STORIES ON MODERN JAPAN -— illustrated 


: Paper—$1.00 ° Cloth—$1.75 
Toshio and Tama Halladay @ Ages 6 8 
Where the Carp Banners Fly 


McGavran @ Ages 9-1] 








ORDER TODAY —SEND COUPON 
Please send me: (for which I enclose $ ) 
PICTURE MAP OF JAPAN @ 75c Free—Check Below 


TOSHIO AND TAMA @ Paper $1.00 Catalogue describing maps cf 


Cloth $1.75 many countries 
WHERE THE CARP BANNERS FLY @ 
Paper $1.00 Catalogue of World Friendship 
Cloth $1.75 books for children 
i ee arr rr rire ere kre ee tet rt eee eee ere 
City ‘i , , : : Zone. . State 


“4-10-49 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 








A practical, workable program of en- 
richment, reteaching, abundant  prac- 
May be 


promoting any 


tice, and remedial relearning. 


| saNnguage 


Workbooks 


used successfully in 
modern language program in grades 
5-6. 


thors of Language for Daily Use. 


By Dawson and Miller, the au- 





By Clark & others. Double-duty work- 
books that review and reteach for un- 
that 


Workbooks 
in 
Arithmetic 


derstanding provide abundant 


practice for mastery. Use in any mod- 
ern course of study to supplement text- 
books or class instruction for grades 
3-8. For grades 1 & 2: My First Num- 
ber Book, My Second Number Book. 





World Book Company 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON 5S, NEW YORK 


2126 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16 
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Pages 57 to 60 in this magazine make up the October issue of 
GIRLS AND BOYS. They are included with THE INSTRUCTOR 
so that you will have your own copy of GIRLS AND BOYS as 
part of THE INSTRUCTOR service. 


Ginls and 


Yes, let your class see this new activities reader. After 
all, the very thing that makes GIRLS AND BOYS bet- 


ter than any other pupil-periodical is the way children 


take to it. GIRLS AND BOYS sparks the interest of | 


children because it is built on the theory that they will 


learn better and learn more if it’s fun for them. Never 


cut-and-dried, GIRLS AND BOYS does more than 





supply supplementary reading material. Every prac- 
tice, every problem, every exercise is put in the form of 
something to do, something to make, or something to 
enjoy. For a superior teaching ‘tool, for pleasant hours 


of more effective teaching, have every child in your class 


subscribe to GIRLS AND BOYS. 





Years of experience have proved the value 
of pupil-periodicals distributed through the 
school. These readers have been used to sup- 
plement text and other reading material, es- 
pecially in Social Studies and Science. GIRLS 
AND BOYS is designed for use as a pupil- 
periodical, but, unlike any other reader, it is 
based on the activities and interests of chil- 
dren. It doesn’t attempt to offer subject mat- 
ter that is over the heads of grade-school chil- 
dren. GIRLS AND BOYS covers a range of 
five subjects, Literature, Language, Science, 
Arithmetic, and Geography. 





How to use GIRLS AND BOYS 


You will find GIRLS AND BOYS most 
useful in your classroom, but you will be able 
to use it for study periods and club periods, 
too. At home, it will be reread and enjoyed 
by other members of the family. Most impor- 
tant for teachers, GIRLS AND BOYS is very 
easy to use. It is printed on big, 10” x 14”, 
INSTRUCTOR-size pages with large type 
and effective illustrations. All the games, puz- 
zles, and other activities are self-explanatory. 
No teacher preparation or supervision is re- 
quired. Answers to all problems are included 
in each issue. 
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Consider the cost... . 


While it is true that you yourself will not pay for these subscriptions, 
it is also true that you must maintain the good will of your pupils’ 
parents. These days, any added expense that cannot be justified is 
frowned on. The actual cost of GIRLS AND BOYS (15c a semester 
—J issues; 25c a year—10 issues) is far lower than any other reader. 
Parents can appreciate the full value of GIRLS AND BOYS because 
children bring their copies home to read, enjoy, and share with other 
members of the family. 














ene us ans. | Aunt Grace’s Mailbag 


The children’s own column. They 
write letters to Aunt Grace, telling of 
their hobbies and interests. Each let- 
ter is answered and some are pub- 
lished. This column not only gives 
children an opportunity for expres- 
sion, but allows an exchange of ideas 




















and offers a wealth of new, interest- 
"cit athe me ing things to do, things to make, and 
Leena ie wit Treen ner things to collect. 
‘ THE SCIENCE CORNER 
The Science Corner pn 


EXPERIMENTS ON EVAPORATION 


An exciting presentation of elemen- 
tary facts in the field of science. Every 
problem presented is reduced to ex- 
periments that can be carried out by 
any child using common household 
articles. Interest and co-operation run 
high. Learning and retention are in- 


creased materially. 














This is the pupil-periodical that teachers all over the country 
have demanded. GIRLS AND BOYS has been enthusiastically 
received because it stimulates creative thinking on the part of 
the children and encourages co-operation in the classroom. It 
provides material that can be used in classroom, study period, 
or club period. Turn to page 57. See for yourself what 
GIRLS AND BOYS can do for you. Plan a period around this 
issue. You will agree that the pupil-periodical based on activ- 


ities will do much to make your teaching easier and better. 


Show GIRLS AND BOYS to your pupils. Their reaction 
will convince you that GIRLS AND BOYS belongs in your 
classroom. Fill out the coupon and mail today. Minimum 


order, 8 subscriptions. Please remit with your order. 


ow ee ew ow ow ow ow oe ow es ow 6 ew oe ew 6 oe ee ee ee ee ee oe ee eg 








Hidden Pictures 


A regular monthly feature that stim- 
ulates and encourages careful think- 
ing and observation. The problem- 
solving technique used here is typical 
of GIRLS AND BOYS. It holds the 
child’s interest, while adding to his 
general fund of information. As in 
the other features of this reader, full 
advantage is taken of the benefit a 
child derives from achievement. 








Y aw FEUER May; & PIRATE Paaty on <agneeD ous 


Puzzles, Stories, 


Thin gs to Make 


by making it fun to learn. 











Girls aud Boys M-103 


Dansville, N. Y. 
Please enter my order for the following subscriptions to 
Girls and Boys, starting with the September Issue. 


One Semester @ 15¢ each subscription. 


number of subscriptions (Five issues Sept. through Jan.) 


Two Semesters @ 25c¢ each subscription. 


number of subscriptions (Ten issues Sept. through June) 
s payment is enclosed. Minimum order 
Send all copies care of my school address. 8 subscriptions. 
Name 


School Address (St. or R. D.) 
Post Office and Zone 


State__ 
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Every issue of GIRLS AND BOYS 
is packed with stories, puzzles, 
things to make, games to play. 
Each has a distinct purpose, a spe- 
cial lesson to teach, but all enlist 


the active co-operation of the child 
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THE PLACE OF anly 


IN TH 


THE 
NUTRITIONAL PLATFORM 


of Candy 


1. Candies in general supply high caloric value in 
small bulk. 


2. Sugar supplied by candy requires little digestive 
effort to yield available energy. 


3. Those candies, in the manufacture of which milk, 
butter, eggs, fruits, nuts, or peanuts are used, 
to this extent also— 

(a) provide biologically adequate proteins and 
fats rich in the unsaturated fatty acids; 

(b) present appreciable amounts of the important 
minerals calcium, phosphorus, and iron; 

(c) contribute the niacin, and the small amounts 
of thiamine and riboflavin, contained in these 
ingredients. 

4. Candies are of high satiety value; eaten after 
meals, they contribute to the sense of satisfaction 
and well-being a meal should bring; eaten in 
moderation between meals, they stave off hunger. 

5. Candy is more than a mere source of nutriment — it 
is a morale builder, a contribution to the joy 
of living. 

6. Candy is unique among all foods in that it shows 
relatively less tendency to undergo spoilage, 
chemical or bacterial. 


This Platform is Acceptable for Advertising in the 
Publications of the American Medical Association 


(Did 


Ina carefully chosen, well-balanced dietary pro- 


viding all essential nutrients in proper amounts 
there Is adequate provision for foods which do 
more than merely satisfy nutrient needs—foods 
which are especially tempting to the palate. Candy 
is that kind of food. 


Supplying valuable caloric food energy, it also 
imparts to a meal a finishing touch of which few 
other foods are capable. Candy, with its almost 
irresistible attraction, need not be denied children 
or adults provided the dietary is adequate in all 
other respects. In faet, candy at the conclusion 
of a meal imparts a feeling of satiety and a sense 
of having eaten well, both of which enhance the 
functioning of the digestive processes, 


Many candies are made of valuable foods in 
addition to sugar—butter, milk, cream, eggs, nuts 
and peanuts—and to the extent these foods are 
present, candies contribute biologically adequate 
protein, vitamins, and minerals. 


FREE TO TEACHERS: Two big four-color wall posters: 
(1) The Foods Candies Are Made Of, (2) Principal 
Nutrient Content of Foods Rich in Energy Value; also, 
for students, 4-page graphic colorful Student Folder, 
“Candy and Other Energy Foods” (notebook size), repro- 
ducing large charts listed above. Use coupon in the 
coupon service section, 


Counctl on Candy OF THE NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Headquarters: One North La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Illinois 


..an organization devoted to the dissemination of authoritative information about candy. 
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THE HALLOWEEN PLAY 


Ellen and George are all excited. hardly wait for the pictures to be 
In a few minutes their class will taken. They want the curtain to 
give a Halloween play. They can open so that the play can begin. 





























NEW DITTO D-10 


DIRECT PROCESS “LIQUID” DUPLICATOR 


WITH “MAGIC” COPY CONTROL 





y < 


FOR INTENSE COPIES 
THROUGHOUT THE RUN 


a 








MAKES I40 BRIGHT COPIES 
PER MINUTE OF ANYTHING 
TYPED, WRITTEN OR DRAWN. 
PRINTS IN ONE TO FOUR 
ON 


COLORS AT ONCE. 
VARYING WEIGHTS OF 
PAPER AND CARDS. 






NEW-DAY PRICE 


149 


Here's a new, happy way to teaching success! It’s the new Ditto D-10. An 


exciting, easy-going tool-for-teaching that prepares copies of examinations, 


lessons, maps, posters, bulletins—a thousand and one routine teaching tasks 


—all on a moment's notice! Without the aid of stencils or mats. 


such simplicity it makes teaching a joy 


. and with 


and learning much easier for your 


students. No less interesting and valuable are the 33 new Ditto Workbooks 


for use on the Ditto D-10 or any liquid type duplicator. See list at right. 


Clip and mail the coupon below. Get all the facts on the Ditto D-10 and 


Workbook Lessons foday! 
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New Ditto (Liquid 
Workbooks 


YOU TUTOR EACH PUPIL WITH 
THESE APPROVED TEXTS. 


Compiled by eminent authoritic 
Workbooks will increase 
classroom time- 
Each page 
machine 


new Dito 
hours of 
and practically night work entirel 
produces 200 copics on any liquid-type 
Scan the grand, new list below, choose the books you 
want. Send for your sample copies now! 
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Fifty Years Ago 
in the 


Normal Instructor 


Throughout the nineties, Normal 
Instructor advertised “Foot Warmer 
Shoes, woven by hand, wool-lined, cap- 
ital for teachers at home or in the 
schoolroom where floors are cold.” 
They were in two sizes—men’s and 
ladies’. 





v 


In those days folks took their pen- 
mansiip seriously. 

“One of the most common errors 
into which young and inexperienced 
penmen fall, is the use of coarse, infe- 
rior varieties of pens and muddy ink, 
the latter being of a blue or green 
color, which always betrays a deplor- 
able lack of good taste on the part of 
the writer.” 


v 


The “Suggestions to Teachers” are 
sometimes dated, but occasionally we 
find one that is timeless. 

“Give praise where it is due; crit- 
icize with gentleness.” 


v 


Are we doing better today? 

“A boy reciting in geography gave 
his definition perfectly, ‘Geography is 
a description of the earth's surface’; 
but when asked if he had ever seen the 
earth or any of its surface, he said he 
thought not, and not one member of 
the class knew that the playground was 
a part of it.” 


v 


This was in the “Question Box.” 
Seems to us the gentleman went to a 
lot of trouble. 

“A gentleman has a garden 400 feet 
long and 300 feet wide which he would 
raise 9 inches higher by means of the 
earth to be dug out of a ditch that goes 
around it. To what depth nwst the 
ditch be dug, supposing its width to be 
six feet?” (Answer is 10.53 feet. 
We’re sure the neighbor’s boys left 
that gardcn alone.) 


¥ 


Modern dermatologists would be 
shocked to read this advertisement for 
skin lotion. 

“There’s no excuse for having freck- 
les, tanned, red, spotty, mothy, or 
muddy skin.” Apparently suntans were 
rot desirable then, and frankly we are 
baffled by the meaning of a “mothy” 
skin! 


v 


The beginning of canned music? The 
great-grandfather of the juke-box? 

An advertisement in Normal Instruc- 
tor read: “The Standard Gem Roller 
Organ, the wonder of the age, plays 
over 300 tunes. So simple a child can 
play it.” 


v 


This is from an article on school 
management! We couldn't resist this 
—and hope the “superiors” don’t mind 
either. 

“Consult your superiors on all man- 
ners of minor importance and persuade 
them into the belief that they are run- 
ning the school. .... I am confident 
that the management of your superiors 
1S one of the strongest pillars support- 
ing the temple of yaur ultimate suc- 
cess in the teaching profession.” 








Teachers Meeting 


An Enjoyable Halloween 


Fire Prevention Week and Halloween are 
both important events to be celebrated dur- 
ing the month of October. Unfortunately. 
however, for many years the things that Fire 
Prevention Week emphasized were quickly 
forgotten when it came time for the celebra- 
tion of Halloween. Fire Prevention Week 
stressed precautionary methods for avoiding 
destruction, while Halloween resulted in 
thousands of dollar= worth of destroyed 
property. 

A change has been taking piace and com- 
munities everywhere are planning Halloween 
observances to avoid this willful mistreat- 
ment of property. Perhaps your town is 
sponsoring a parade. a contest for decorated 
windows, or a treasure hunt. as a wholesome 
substitute for the usual destructive Hallow- 
een pranks. This is an excellent: opportu- 
nity for the school to pitch in and get behind 
the community's efforts for an enjoyable 


Halloween. 


Diego's Heritage 


Last October I visited a school that had an 
unusual Columbus Day program. The chil- 
dren were carrying on an interview in which 
one child was portraying Diego. the son of 
Columbus. The others were trying to find 
out just how it felt to be the son of a famous 
man. 

It would be interesting to know what ae- 
tually did become of Diego. Hf his father 
could have claimed the land he discovered 
and given it to his son as an inheritance, he 
would certainly have been the world’s 
wealthiest man. But if his father did no 
more than give to his son his courage and 
tenacity, and his ability to command people, 
the boy was certainly equipped with the 
qualities necessary for a successful life. 


W anted—More Kindergartens 


All last year we watched a fourth-grader 
seriously escorting two kindergarten chil- 
dren to school through the park in front of 
my office. They made a very cute trie, but | 
felt that it was an unnecessary responsibili- 
ty for the young man and too much depend- 
ence on the part of his two charges. | was 
sure that come spring he would escape from 
his burdensome duty and that the children, 
too, would want to do their trekking unae- 
companied. But up to the very last day he 
remained true to his appointed task. 

| am happy to report that the situation is 
changed this fall. The very first day of 


school, the two. who are now first-graders, 
came boldly through the park on their own. 
The year in kindergarten must have done a 
lot for them. Their tread is bold and they 
have an air of confidence about them. They 
are obviously ready to meet any first-grade 
situation. Education will have made a great 
stride ahead when every child has the op- 
portunity to attend kindergarten at least one 
vear before first: grade. 





The Teacher and Public Relations 


I have on my desk a book from San Diego. 
California, called Thanks a Million for Your 
Villions. Wt is a report to the city’s taxpay- 
ers showing how their money was spent. | 
also have a beautiful picture booklet pub- 
lished by nine suburban schools in the Phila- 
delphia area called And Now to School. 
Both of these are parts of good public rela- 
lions programs. 

Schools throughout the country are becom- 
ing increasingly aware of the wisdom of im- 
proved relations with parents. But they 
also know that the best public relations offi- 
cial is the individual teacher. Regardless 
of how many books a district may publish, 
if there is no rapport between teacher and 
parent, the parent will not have a positive 
attitude toward the school. If that’s a hint 
to you, you'll be glad if you take it. 





& 


Education for Junior Mechanics 


Near the end of the summer | turned in 
my nine-year-old car for a new one, of which 
| am quite proud, in true feminine fashion. 
The neighborhood children were looking at 
it from every angle, when a bold young man 
of ten asked whether he could see under the 
hood. I couldn’t even open it, but he had 
no trouble whatsoever. Soon, some six or 
seven youngsters were oh-ing and ah-ing 
about the distributor. the carburetor, the 
new air cleaner, and a lot of other parts that 
mean very little to me. 

Those children had mechanical knowledge 
and the specialized vocabulary to express 
themselves. They had acquired it out of 
school, but it represented valuable learnings 
that could be put to use in a proper situa- 
tion. | am still pondering over just exactly 
what our social-studies curriculum should 
includé to take care of the mechanical age 
in which we are living. Maybe some of you 
readers have ideas on the matter. 


Wary 2. Berean 
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iru the opening of school in September, a group of fortunate 

\X/ fifth-graders at Lincoln School in Augusta, Maine, were 

greeted by our ‘Teacher of the Month, Margaret A. ‘Tibbetts. Her 

gracious, friendly manner and twinkling blue eyes must have made 
even the shyest child feel immediately at case in her presence. 

$y the end of October, Miss ‘Tibbetts will have visited the home of 
every pupil in her room, since she is a firm believer in the need for 
complete understanding between the home and the school. She 
makes a special study of each individual child and begins building 
on his ability and interests at whatever level they may be. 

Karly morning finds our teacher busy with the breakfast prepara- 
tions in the parsonage at East Winthrop, Maine, where she has made 
her home with the Rev. Mildred Huffman for the past twenty-six 
ycars. 

When breakfast is over, Miss Tibbetts gets into her 1937 Chev- 


Viss Tibbetts’ car, parked in the driveway of her rolet car and drives the six miles to Augusta, reaching Lincoln 
home, is ready to be pressed into service for many 
activities, She shops at a cash-and-carry store run 
by a veteran who is a former pupil. On Sunday she amount of work she is planning to do. At cight-fifteen the chil- 
drives to church, where she accompanies the junior 
choir, Trips to and from school, as well as the li- 
brary and the family farm, are made in her twelve often plan the entire daily program with the teacher, and the rou- 
vear-old car, which is practically a “family retainer.” 





School between seven-thirty and eight o'clock, according to the 
dren come trooping in, ready to begin the day’s activities. ‘They 


tine varies according to the special work that is being done. With 
a flexible program of this type there is little danger of falling into 





a cut-and-dried routine of deadly sameness in a classroom. ‘The 
teacher herself says, “I really enjoy the hours with the children. 





It is always adventuring, especially when we are taking excursions 





or working on some big problem which requires the help of every- 






one.” ‘Trips are frequently made to local places of interest when the 
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Margaret A. Tibbetts 


experience will add to the information obtained from reference ma- 
terial. “Veachers in this vicinity are fortunate to be so near historic 
Fort Western and within a short walk of the State House and the 
State Library. At the present time, the project of most vital interest 
to everyone in the city is the building of a huge new bridge across 
the Kennebec River. Modern methods of construction can be seen 
firsthand here while being discussed in connection with an informa- 
tional unit in the classroom. ‘The use of the unit or activity method, 
with plenty of problem solving involved, is carried on successfully 
and happily in Miss ‘Vibbetts’ fifth grade. One of the most enjoyable 
expericnces her class of last year had was a Pan-American unit, 
which culminated in an assembly program demonstrating the dress, 
customs, and music of the people studied. ‘The children enjoy shar- 
ing their learnings with others and every e@uest is greeted pleasantly 
by teacher and children. 

Lincoln School has thirteen classrooms and an enrollment of 
about four hundred children. All subjects including music and 
physical education are now taught by the classroom teachers. The 
extra duties include supervision of lavatories and playground daily, 
and lunchroom duty, which comes to cach teacher every thirteenth 
scheol day. “Vhese duties are efficiently scheduled by Walton Hoppe, 
the teaching principal. ‘The primary supervisor, Miss Lou Buker, 
is an understanding person who inspires teacher and pupils alike 
by her frequent friendly visits to the classroom. 

Miss ‘Tibbetts usually carries her lunch and eats it at the school, 


as she likes to use part of her long hour and three-quarter lunch 


period for schoolwork. In this wav she can vive individual help, 
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correct papers, and do prepara- 
tory work, thus avoiding the neces- 
sity of taking schoolwork home. 
She does not believe in “talking 
school” at home. “It is best not 
to, I think,” was her answer when 
questioned on the subject. 

Her home life is a very busy 
and satisfying one. She shares the 
housework at the parsonage with 
her friend Mrs. Huffman, and 
enjoys doing her part of the cook- 
ing and shopping. 

On many week ends she drives 
to the family home at Peaceful 
Valley Farm, in Exeter, Maine. 
Here she visits with her mother 
and an energetic sister who car- 
rics on the farm, which has been 
in the family ever since Great- 
Grandfather ‘Tibbetts cleared the 
land. Miss ‘Tibbetts helps with 
the housework, and, in-season, 
lends a hand with the berry har- 
vest and the haying. 

For recreation, she enjoys par- 
tics, dinners, and picnics with her 
friends. Each week she prac- 
tices with her junior choir and 
on Sunday plays for them at the 
local Baptist church. Many shut- 
ins welcome her cheerful pres- 
ence as she makes frequent short 
calls. “I enjoy doing things with 
and for people” is the reason she 
vives for many of the activities in 
which she is engaged. She at- 
tends an occasional symphony 
concert or lecture, and a movie 
now and then. But on the whole, 


she enjovs being with her friends 


and driving her automobile more 
than any other forms of recreation. 

Karning a salary of $2300, 
Miss ‘Tibbetts finds herself able 
to save little beyond her insurance, 
with the high prices of today. 
Like many conservative New 
Englanders, she believes fn a 
strict: pay-as-you-go _ policy, 

She is a member of the Nation- 
al Education Association, the 
Maine ‘Teachers Association, and 
the local teachers’ and parent- 
teacher associations. Like her 
colleagues she attends district, 
county, and state professional 
meetings and conventions. She 
also belongs to the local Literary 
Club and the Women’s Club, 
which meets every two wecks. 

Because of her busy life there 
is little time for serious reading, 
although she enjoys poetry, and 
books on travel and psychology. 
Her interests vary, as is shown by 
her choice of magazines. Her 
favorites include Nature, Reader’s 
Digest, Organist, and House 
Beautiful. A fondness for music 
makes her regret the fact that 
she did not have more complete 
training in her youth. She en- 
joys playing accompaniments and 
working with the junior choir. 
‘There is little time for the ra- 
dio, but she does listen to news 
broadcasts and an occasional pro- 
gram of classical music, 

Miss ‘Tibbetts is extremely fond 
of horses and horseback riding, 


and at one Continued on page /6) 


In a Pan-American unit, planned to teach world friendship, Miss Tibbetts 
used material from the near-by state library. Studies of costumes and 
crafts motivated geographical and historical research by the class, in prep- 
aration for an assembly program which they gave as a culminating activity. 
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The boys lined up with thei 
judged, after 


Y FIVE-YEAR-OLD kindergar 
ten pupils were interested 


in animals. 


horses to be 


Pheir attention some 


times wandered from what we 


were doing to the squirrel who 
scampered up the tree outside our 
who 
‘They 
asked questions about other anti- 


‘To take ad- 


vantage of this natural 


windows, to the stray. cat 


came into the classroom. 


mals they had seen. 
interest, 
I decided to build all our activi- 
ties for a certain period of time 


around animals. 
OBJECTIVES 
A. ‘To increase 


children’s interest: spans. 
B. To vet the children to work 


well together and to 


the leneth of the 


develop 
emotional stability. 

C. To increase their Vocabulary. 
LD. ‘To satisfy the play need with 
a minimum of cost and materials. 
EK. ‘To allow the children, at their 
ave level, to judge their work by 
their own standard—“Can we use 
it?—-in experimenting with mia- 
terials, in finding new ways of 
doing things, and in expressing 
their own ideas successfully, 

FF. ‘To share information with one 


another. 
INTRODUCTION 


After we had watched the ant- 
mals play outside our classroom, 
animal stories were read to the 
children. ‘These stories, together 
with their accompanying pi¢tures, 
held the children’s attention and 
aroused their curiosity. 

“Why aren't the animals all 
shaped like us?” “Why are they 

“Who are 
the animals’ parents?” “Where 
do they live?” “What do they 
eat?” they asked. 


colored differently?” 
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frame hor SCs aud hobiy- 


their act in the rodeo, 


We had books in our classroom 
that helped to answer these ques- 
tions. Facets about the bear and 
lion were hard to find, and so we 
went to the school library to con- 
sult the encyclopedia. 

By this time, the children were 
interested in the shapes, the sizes, 
and the colors of animals. At 
first, they liked domestic animals, 
but later were more interested in 
wild animals. 

It was decided to study do- 
mestic animals first and then to 


culminate our activities with a 


rodeo. Wild animals were to be 
studied afterward, with a zoo to 


complete our activities. 
ART 


A. Painting. At large easels, the 


children painted their favorite 
animals. 


B. Drawing. 


drew domesti 


With cravons, they 
and wild animals. 


Julia Summar 
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dergarten’s Animal Show 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ELEANOR F. TAYLOR 


Supervisor, Kindergarten Education, Laboratory Schools, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 


C. Modeling. They 


dogs, birds, horses, and rabbits. 


made clay 


Animals became realistic. 


HANDCRAFT 


A. Flat animals.-With a coping 
saw, the children cut small flat 
animals out of scrap basswood 
obtained from a local lumber- 
yard ‘Their impressions of ani- 


mals soon improved by sceing 
these more accurate shapes. 
‘The 

was the most popular domestic 
animal, and the children 


four types of frame horses. ‘These 


Bb. Frame 


animals. horse 


made 


became the rodeo horses. 

1. ‘The familiar hobbyhorse was 
made of scrap basswood. His 
head was nailed to a long strip 
ol wood. Reins were made of 
Various miaterials, 

2. Smaller horse, top picture. 
The head and body of this ani- 
mal were all of the same piece of 
wood. To this, legs 
tached. 


> 
». Larger 


were at- 
‘This horse had a rider. 
horse, top picture. 
he head of this horse was made 
first and nailed to a small oblong 
pier e of wood. ‘To this piece, the 
sides of the horse were attached. 
At the back, a piece like that used 
at the neck was nailed onto the 
sides. Legs were nailed in place. 
‘The animal was painted and or- 
It was 


difficult to make a rider for this 


namented with a saddle. 


horse. 


4. Horse on wheels (not illus- 


trated After a drawing of the 


tected with newspapers. 


a € 


boldly faces his ferocious-looking animal. 
dren gleefully look on as the show gets under way. 





ah © 


horse had been made, the child 
cut the horse out of basswood 
with a coping saw. ‘The horse 
was then nailed upright onto a 
rectangular piece of wood. A 
narrow strip of wood was placed 
on each side of the horse, and the 
strips nailed onto the rectangle. 
‘The horse fitted in place between 
the strips. 

‘l'wo strips for axles were nailed 
on the bottom of the board. A 
tin-can lid was nailed to each end 
of the axles. (A daisy can open- 
er was used in cutting the lids to 
keep the edges smooth.) ‘Then 
the children painted the horses. 
5. Riders for some of the horses 
were made from small pieces of 
wood. A groove was sandpapered 
for the neck. Arms and legs were 
Oilcloth and cloth 
made the clothing, and unraveled 
hose made the hair. 


nailed on. 


Each rider 
had spurs, and a gun and _ hol- 
ster. 

C’. Padded animals. 


Basswood, newspaper, rope, 
cheesecloth, and paint were used 
to make miniature lions, bears, 
tigers, elephants, zebras, and 
reindeer for the zoo, which was 
to follow. 

‘Two-by-fours were cut with a 
saw the length children wanted 
the bodies of their animals. Four 
legs were sawed. Each leg was 
fastened to the body by means of 
a small triangular wedge put un- 
der the leg and nailed to the two- 


by-four. Continued on page 93, 


The sturdily constructed zebra, in the picture at the 
left, is getting his coat of paint, on a table well pro- 
Below, Jack the lion tamer 


The chil. 


Julia Summar 
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Hass Officers Do a Keal ob 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


EDITH F. MILLER 
Teacher, Central School, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


to elect class officers. ‘Too 
often those elected are officers in 
name only, doing little of value 
except to conduct an occasional 
class meeting. 

After my sixth grade had held 
two monthly elections which were 
very superficial, I called a special 
meeting to discuss the situation. 
Members of the class protested 
when I said that I felt the elec- 
tions were meaningless and that 
most of the pupils could not even 
name the class officers. A_ test 
showed that most of them knew 
only the name of the president. 
This convinced them that we were 
not benefiting greatly from hav- 
ing class officers. 

We gave our reasons for hav- 
ing officers. At first the only one 
the children could think of was: 
“We had them last year.” As the 
discussion progressed, we thought 
of many ways in which officers 
could be of service to the class. 
We named the officers required 
and what their duties would be. 
As we had no need for a treasurer 
at that time, no one was elected. 


OFFICER 
QUALIFICATIONS 


Qualifications for the officers 
were our next topic. At first, 
suggestions were vague and gen- 
eral. We finally boiled things 
down to these requirements: 

1. The president must have the 
ability to lead, to follow direc- 
tions, to keep order, have a sense 
of responsibility, a neat appear- 
ance, and a clear voice. 

2. The vice president should 
have the same qualities. 

3. The secretary ought to be 
able to take notes quickly. He 
must be able to spell well and to 
write plainly. 

4. The treasurer must be quick 
at figures and capable of handling 
money. 

3. The substitute must be able 
to help or take the place of any 
officer unable to be present. 

6. All officers should be co- 
operative, reliable, regular in at- 
tendance, and proficient enough 
in schoolwork to be able to de- 
vote the necessary time to their 
official duties. 

At this first meeting, we also 
discussed the pros and cons of 


M°*:. upper-grade pupils like 


having frequent changes of offi- 
cers. We planned to meet later 
in the week to make nominations. 
I suggested that everyone who 
made or seconded a nomination 
should state his reason for want- 
ing that person in office. ‘This 
would eliminate choosing on the 
basis of popularity alone. 

So when we next met, nomina- 
tions of this kind were made: 

“T nominate Jim for secretary 
because he was a good secretary 
for the Cubs last year.” 

“T second the nomination be- 
cause his written work is always 
neat, and he is a good speller.” 


ELECTIONS 


After we had three nominations 
for each office, the nominations 
were closed. A slate was posted 
on the bulletin board, and the 
election date set. 

At our first election and _ all 
succeeding ones we tried to dupli- 
cate actual voting procedures as 
much as possible. 

We had not planned on having 
political parties, but the idea de- 
veloped spontaneously and was 
held over until our next election 
a month later. After the first 
group had been in office a month, 
we asked those who were satisfied 
with the officers to meet in one 
corner of the room, and 
who were not to form other “par- 
ties.” group 
policies, proposed changes, chose 


those 


Each discussed its 
names, and selected a campaign 
manager. Each party group met 
several times before naming its 
candidates. Posters were 
and campaign speeches were giv- 
en both by the candidates and by 
the other members of each party. 

Large placards were carried in 
on poles. Celluloid buttons with 
candidates’ names pasted on them 
were worn. Posters of all kinds 
were displayed on the bulletin 
board. 

I made only the requirements 
that correct English and spelling 
be used on the posters, and that 
no derogatory remarks of any kind 
could be made against any candi- 
date. The class added the re- 
quirement that posters had to be 
neat, after several very untidy 
ones had been displayed. 

Campaign speeches were made 
one or two at a time at the open- 


made 


ing exercises, at the beginning of 
the afternoon session, or whenever 
there were a few spare minutes. 
For our election and 
each one that followed, we had 
one large ballot bearing the names 
of all the candidates of all the 
parties. 


second 


We also studied election 
procedures more carefully. 

After the election, the chosen 
officers faced their duties with a 
real sense of responsibility. Mem- 
bers of opposition parties kept on 
the lookout for inefficiency or 
failure to live up to election prom- 
ises, and used their discoveries in 
the next campaign. Everyone co- 
operated with the officers in pow- 
We found that having more 
than one party actually stimulated 
better government. 


er. 


DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


Our entire experience taught 
us a great deal about working co- 
operatively. ‘Throughout the year 
the officers the class in 
many ways. Our president or vice 
president usually went as our rep- 
resentative to any meeting involv- 
ing other classes. ‘The president 
presided at a monthly officers’ 
meeting followed by a class meet- 
ing. In addition, the children 
went to him with all kinds of 
problems, and he called several 


served 


special meetings to solve them. 
The treasurer (we finally did 

need one) kept a notebook to re- 

cord all money transactions with 

pages for the various accounts. 
1. Dues paid. 


2. Tuberculosis Fund dona- 
tions. 

3. Audubon Club dues. 

4. Donations for the foster 


child we adopted. 
5. Receipts for pageant. 
6. Expenditures for pageant. 
The secretary had so many rec- 
ords to keep that we found it best 
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to use a large loose-leaf notebook 
with index tabs so that material 
could be easily located. This also 
made it possible for other children 
to prepare many of the lists and 
the special reports. 

The following list covers a 
year’s activities. (Of course no 
one pupil had to keep all these 
records going at one time.) 

1. Names of class officers. 

2. Class and school rules. 

3. Class plans. 

4. Class song and slogan. 

5. “Suggestions for Scenes for 
Our Social-Studies Pageant.” 

6. Important dates—days on 
which work was due, deadlines 
for contests, dates for special 
events, and so on. 

7. Specific jobs undertaken by 
pupils. 

8. Letters received by class. 

9. Lists of Junior Red Cross 
work accomplished. 

10. Minutes of class meetings. 

11. Committee reports. 

12. Contest rules. 

13. Requirements for a science 
notebook. 

14. Names of committees for 
various events. 

15. Work covered in class and 
homework assignments, 

16. Special reports. 

With monthly elections the re- 
sponsibilities were not too heavy 
or too long-lasting for anyone. 
During the year the class decided 
that no one should hold a second 
office until everyone had had a 
turn. This gave several children 
their first opportunity to have real 
responsibility. Because we were 
constantly changing the duties of 
the officers to fit the class needs, 
there never was any lessening of 
interest in our class meetings or 
elections. The officers played an 
important role in all phases of 
classwork throughout the year. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR OCTOBER SEATWORK 


In the seatwork pictured below, a child's — tion of ideas. The series at the bottom order, and retell them in the order of their 
background of experience is enlarged as he of the page is valuable in developing the — occurrence. The habit of reading from 
sees new relationships through the associa ability to follow events in’ chronological left to right is also strengthened. 


Place a marker under each row, and look at the first picture. Find and 
mark another picture that belongs with the first one. Tell why it belongs. 
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Look at the first picture in the row and tell what is happening. Then 
tell the story of the other pictures. Now draw a picture of a party. 
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Kuowing Js More Than Saying 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


AM’S teacher thinks that Pam 
knows the combination of 3 
“seven” the 


and 4. Pam answers 


instant she sees the combination ' 


on a flash card and she writes 
“7 after the combination on her 
test sheets, 

Yesterday Mother asked Pam 
“How 


Pam 


to set the table for dinner. 
many places shall I set?” 
inquired. 

“Let's see.” said Mother slowly. 
“There will be four of us and 
three guests.” 

“How 
demanded Pam impatiently. 

“Cant vou find asked 
Mother mildly. 

“You know I 


kind of arithmetic,” 


many does that make?” 


out? 


cant do your 


Pam retorted 
in a cross voice. “IT can get just 
school arithmetic.” 

After Mother told her “seven,” 
Pam went over to the cupboard 
and counted out seven plates 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 

Sally is the same age and has 
the same [.Q. as Pam; but she 
Sally's 
mother asked her to set the table. 


goes to a different school. 


Sally said, “Four of us and three 
Let me think. 
That's two threes and a one. and 


from Uncle Ben's. 
that's seven. ‘Then she went to 
the cupboard, lifted six plates off 
the pile, and took another one. 
The cups were piled in’ twos. 
She pulled four twos forward, 
took one cup off one of the twos, 
and put that one back. “Then she 
took the rest to the table, saying, 
“Seven is the same as three and 
‘That's like three 
And seven is the same 


three and one. 
and four. 
as three twos and one, and seven 
What a lot 
of new things Ive learned about 
I'll tell the 
children about them tomorrow in 


school.” 


is one less than cight. 


seven today! other 


Sally has been saving pennies 
to trade for nickels. Last night 
she said, “‘Now that I'm learning 
about big numbers like seven and 
eight, I can trade pennies and 
nickels for dimes.” She went to 
her little red purse and found a 
nickel and two pennies in it. She 
put the nickel. 
“This would be two twos and an- 


her finger on 


other one. Here is another two, 
so I have three two's, and that’s 
SIX. 

make 


another would 


How 


pennies will I have to have before 


Then one 


seven. many more 
I can trade for a dime? Let me 


think. Two nickels would be the 


GLADYS RISDEN 


Formerly, School Psychologist, Rural Schools, Lorain County, Ohio 


Do the children in your class just say numbers, or 
does every number have real meaning to them? 
Pam and Sally may start you thinking about it. 


same as a dime. ‘Three more pen- 
nickel. 


Ill need three more pennies to 


nies would make anothe 


make a dime. I have seven now. 


Seven pennies are three pennies 
less than ten pennies.” 


Pam can say “three and fow 


are seven, but she cant use it. 


A parrot: can be trained to say 


“seven when his mistress says 


“three and four.” Some does 
have been trained to bark seven 

masters 
But they dont 


three and four and neither 


times when then Sar 
“three and four.” 
know 
does Pam. Knowing is more than 


saving. 


Sally Anows three and four. 
She can use it in everyday prob- 
lems of living. She can use it to 


find out more things about more 
numbers. Of course, she can say 
Sally and Pam come from 
But they 


ing to different schools. 


it too. 


similar homes. are @o- 


In Pam’s school, first-graders 


begin by saving “I, 2, 3, 4.° and 
so on. ‘Then thev write “1, 2,5, 
4.° No one ever asks them to 


find “how many.” ‘They are just 
told to say the numbers. 

after 
of saying and writing 


they begin saying “2 


‘Then weeks or months 


) 


and 2 are 


4.° “4 and 1 are 52° and so on. 
Sheets of paper are given with 
» 1 
’ 1 
) | 


and soon. ‘Phey keep on writing 
and saving numbers, 
In Sally's school the. six- and 


seven-vear-olds are finding out 


“how many. Figures and num- 
ber names are never ends in them- 
selves. ‘They are means to the end 
of living together and = enjoying 
zestful experiences in’ responding 
to the quantities on all sides of 
them. 

Lets visit Sally's room for an 
hour. Anv hour will do, as there 
are number activities at all hours 
of the dav. 

Jack comes in from a visit: to 
“We have three 
the 


other first-graders have five win- 


another room. 


windows on each side and 


dows on one side. I know it’s five 
two and two and 
We 
have one more window, don't we? 
I looked 


at three on this side, and then here 


because [saw 


another one, and that’s five. 


Know how | found out? 


are two and one more, and three 
and two are five like I just said, 


so we have one more. One more 


than five is six. so we have. six 


\. 


windows. 


Py permission of Laura Zirhes and Childhood Education 
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Handling materials which can be grouped to show their relationship 
makes first experiences with number meaningful to a young child. 


Billy, who has been eagerly lis- 
tening and checking to himself, 
breaks in, “Iwo threes are six.” 
Ned, who has also been listening 
and checking, says, “Two threes 
are six, and five and one are six.” 
He looks intently at the windows, 
turning his head from one side of 
the room to the other. “And four 
See —" and he 


he SCC SIX as 


and two are six. 
runs to show how 
four and two. 
Betty, who has learned about 
SIX several weeks before. is inter- 
ested now in finding out how 
much money has been brought in 
lor the Junior Red Cross fund. 
She doesn’t count “1, 2, 3, 4.5." 
hats too slow. She can think 
in tens. She puts the nickels in 
the 


balance of the pennies in tens 


twos, and quickly arranges 


sometimes two fives, sometimes a 


six and a four or maybe five twos. 
She 


seems best for the wav the pennies 


USCS combination 


whatever 
lie. She knows ten in all wavs. so 


can use any combination of ones 
to make tens. 


Then she arranges the groups 


swiltly. three tens here, four tens 
there, seven tens, seventy, and 
cight’) more makes seventy-cight 
cents. She looks at the record on 
the blackboard sixty-nine cents 
vesterday. One more to make 
seventy, then cight more. ‘That's 


nine cents more than yesterday. 
‘Ved 


the others in the room, but they 


and Rover are as old as 


are Maturing much more slowly 


mentally. ‘They arent ready to 
see sixes vet. “They are still seeing 
threes, 

“Look, Miss Howard, three 


birds are on the feeding table!” 
exclaims Roger from the window. 

“T have to have three boards to 
make ‘Ted the 
workbench. “IT have only two. Tl 


this,” says from 
have to get another one, 

‘The bell rings. ‘Ved counts the 
empty chairs to see how many are 
absent. Billy sees three at one 
table, two at another and two at 
another and that’s six and anoth- 
cr one, seven, 

‘The milk order? Betty sees two 
tens and two more, twenty-two. 
Ned sees three sixes and four more. 
When the bottles are brought in 
hell check by arranging them in 
sixes. ‘The three who are grow- 
nuch more slowly mentally 

the a 4 3. 


others the 


ing 


count raised hands 


‘The 
habit of 


have discarded 


Continued on page 4a 
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A Black Cat 


MARIAN KENNEDY 


T WAS Halloween night at last. 

Tommy’s mother helped him 
put on his black-cat costume and 
his cat “Now may 
ring doorbells and say boo to peo- 
ple,” she “But don’t go 
far away, and don’t get scared.” 

“T won't be scared,” Tommy 
said. “J’m the one who is going 
to scare people.” 

‘Tommy went outdoors. It was 
dark and windy. And, it was 
just a little bit scary. ‘Tommy 
went to the house next door and 
rang the bell. Mrs. Smith came 
to the door. 

“Boo!” yelled Tommy. 

“Mercy me,” said Mrs. Smith. 
“A Halloween cat.” 

“Miaow,” said Tommy. And 
he laughed and ran down the 
steps. 

He went to the next house and 
rang the bell. Mr. Brown came 
to the door. 

“Boo!” yelled Tommy. 

“Goodness,” said Mr. Brown. 
“If it isn’t a Halloween cat.” 

“Miaow,” said Tommy. And 
he laughed and ran down the 
steps. 

He went to the next house and 
rang the bell. Sally and Peter 
came to the door. 

“Boo!” yelled Tommy. 

“Ho, ho, ho,” laughed Sally 
and Peter. “It’s a Halloween cat 
come to scare us.” 

“Miaow,” said Tommy. Again 
he laughed and ran down the 
steps. 

Tommy went back toward his 
own house. It was fun to scare 

people, but he remembered that 
Mother had said not to go too 
far away. 

Tommy went into his own 
yard. It was very dark. On 
the front steps something moved. 


mask. you 


said. 
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‘Tommy saw two shiny green eyes 
blinking at him. 

“Oh, my!” thought ‘Tommy. 
“What can that be?” 

The green eyes blinked again 
and seemed to come a little clos- 
er. ‘Tommy was just a wee bit 
scared as he stood there. 
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“Hello,” said ‘Tommy in a lit- 
tle tiny voice. 

But nobody answered. The 
shiny green blinked 
again and came a little bit closer. 

“T mustn’t be scared,” thought 
‘Tommy. 
little bigger. 


eyes just 


So he made his voice a 
“Who is it? Are 
you trying to scare me?” 

But still nobody answered, and 
the shiny green eyes just blinked 
again and came a little closer. 

“All right,” said ‘Tommy in a 
still bigger voice. “I’m not afraid 
of you. J/’m the one who is scar- 
ing people, not you. [ll scare 
you, too. I’m all dressed up like 
a Halloween cat and I can make 
a noise like a cat, too.” 

‘Tommy got very brave and he 
yelled “Miaow” in a big voice. 

“Miaow,” said a little tiny bit 
of a voice, and that scary some- 
thing with the shiny green eyes 
jumped right out at ‘Tommy. 
But Tommy wasn’t scared a bit. 
He just laughed and laughed. 

“Well, if it isn’t my own black 
kitty,” laughed Tommy. “That’s 
a good joke on me. Here I am 
all dressed up like a black cat, 
trying to scare people, and my 
own black kitty scares me. ‘That’s 
a good Halloween joke on me.” 
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Donny’s Bounce 


ARCHIE McCORMICK 


ONNY whistled soundlessly at 
D the two dogs that were rac- 
ing around the children playing 
in the back yard beyond the pick- 
ct fence. Then he sighed. 

It was terrible, being the new 
boy in the neighborhood, and 
knowing no one. Most of the 
other boys and girls seemed to 
play in this one back yard, and 
Donny could see why. There 
was a slide, and a swing like the 
one in the park with two facing 
Seats and room for four children 
to swing at once. But there were 
two boys and two girls already 
sitting in the swing and eating 
cookies. Nobody paid any atten- 
tion to him. Not even the dogs! 
Donny scuffed at the pebbles. If 
he had a dog, maybe that would 
help. 

When he got home, Mother 
was unpacking more dishes from 
a barrel, and putting them away. 

“Mom,” he said. 

“Yes, Donny?” 

“Mom, will you get me a 
dog?” Donny waited breathless- 
ly. A dog would be such fun. 

“Oh, Donny,’ Mother said, “I 
suppose so. Most little boys do 
have one. But run outside now 
while I finish here.” 

Mother leaned down into the 
barrel for another dish. Down 
in the basement, he could hear 
Dad putting tools into the wall 
He went down and spoke 
to him about a dog. 

Dad only looked thoughtful. 
“We-ell,” he said, “a week from 
next Saturday I am driving out 
to the country. Ill see then 
whether we can find a nice one.” 

A week from next Saturday! 
Donny turned disgustedly and 
went back to the porch. 

When he first heard the scared 
little whimpering, Donny wasn’t 
sure what it was. He looked 
down from the porch into the 
bushes, puzzled. 

It was such a sad whimper! 
Donny sprawled on his stomach 
to look among the syringa. A 
frightened little black-and-white 
puppy wriggled its fat body in 
the dust, its great brown eyes 
begging. 

Donny was over the edge of 
the porch in a flash, scooping up 
the scared puppy in gentle hands. 
Yipping delightedly, the puppy 
licked Donny’s face with an eager 
tongue. 

“Mom! Dad! Look!” Donny 
raced into the kitchen. “It came 
to our porch just now! I’m go- 
ing to keep it!” 


case, 


Mother smiled. “It’s darling, 
isn’t it, Donny? But so tiny a 
puppy couldn't have come far. 
It must live here in the neighbor- 
hood. Find its home, Son!” 

Donny could feel tears choking 
his throat. “All right,” he sighed, 
“but Pll put it in the basement 
until I find its home.” He took 
the puppy downstairs, frowning 
rebelliously, feeling his mother’s 
troubled eyes on him as he went. 

Why should he take it back? 
He needed a pet to keep him 
company. Donny looked for Dad 
but Dad was gone, so he couldn't 
try to convince him. He could 
make a leather collar and punch 
the puppy’s name on a strip of tin 
from an old can by using Dad's 
letter dies. It would look swell! 
That would be a good 
name judging by the way the 
puppy was bouncing and yipping 
at him. 

“Go find his home, Donny!” 
Mother was peering down the 


Bounce! 


stairway. 

“Oh!” But he started out un- 
happily. Where could he look 
first—down the street, or in the 
back yard where the 
were playing? 

When he got there, Donny was 
sorry that he had started first for 
the back yard. One of the little 
girls was flushed and tear-stained. 
The little redheaded, freckled boy 
came to the fence as Donny ap- 
proached. ‘The others stared at 
him silently. Donny wriggled un- 


children 


comfortably. 

“Have you seen petsy’s pup- 
py?” ‘The redhead’s face was all 
screwed up with worry. “It’s an 
awful little puppy to be lost. 
Betsy has cried and cried.” 











“Ts it a black-and-white pup- 
py?” he asked carefully, “sort of 
fat and funny, and it likes to lick 
your hand?” 

A glimmer of hope came into 
Betsy’s eyes, and dimples flashed 
in her wet cheeks. The girl with 
black curls held Betsy’s hand 
tight, waiting for Donny to go on. 

“He is in my basement,” ad- 
mitted Donny. “He was lost. I 
wish you would come with me to 
get him. Will you?” He paused. 

Betsy nodded, excitedly. 

Donny told them his name as 
they raced down the street. 
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“T am Betsy Harris,” the girl 
said, “and this is Karen. This is 
my cousin Red, and the other boy 
is Stan! Hurry! Let's get Spot 
quick!” 

It was while Betsy was hug- 
ging Spot's wriggling body that 
Donny had a wonderful idea. 

“Suppose he runs away again! 
If we make a name plate for his 
collar saying ‘Spot Harris, peo- 
ple will know who he is!” 

Stan looked at him admiringly. 
“That idea is 
“Lets do it!” 

Dad gave them the dies. “This 
was fun,’ Donny said. When the 
children 


smart!” he said. 


Continued on page 79 


Littlest Pumpkin 


BERTHA WILCOX SMITH 


ITTLEST PUMPKIN was very 
L sad. He wished and wished 
that he might become a jack-o- 
lantern, but he was too small. At 
least, that was what the children 
He felt lonely in the 
the tall stalks. 
All the other pumpkins had been 


had said. 


cornfield, among 


gathered in the afternoon. No 
doubt, they had long since be- 
come jack-o'-lanterns—with — the 


aid of penknives and candles 
and were smiling out of windows 
‘The children had 
said that Littlest Pumpkin was 
too small to make a really good 
lantern, and had left him alone. 
Field Mouse had overheard the 


in a jolly way. 


conversation as he hid behind a 
thick cornstalk, and now he was 
trying to comfort the pumpkin. 
“You really are handsome,” he 
said, “perfectly round, as far as I 
can see, and a beautiful shade of 
gold, even in the moonlight! I 
should think that a small lantern 
would be very attractive!” 

“He look 
me,’ piped Ladybug. 
very large. It takes me a long 
time to crawl all around him! 
Perhaps if he had polka dots like 
mine, they would have chosen 
him!" 


small to 


‘**He looks 


does not 


“Who ever heard of a _ polka- 
dotted pumpkin?” Gray Squirrel 
exclaimed. “J think something in 
the way of a bushy tail might 
have turned the trick. But it is 
too late—that is very plain.” 

“Too late for what?” inquired 
a little threadlike voice. 

“Oh!” gasped Ladybug, “Oh! 
Ar elf! 
to dance? I watched them once! 
They have such fun!” 

Gray Squirrel and Field Mouse 
peered in all directions before 
they saw, under a tuft of grass, 


Are the fairies coming 


a tiny figure in a green suit, 


wearing a brown peaked hat and 
turned-up shoes of red. ‘Their 


eyes grew bigger and_ bigger! 


had and 
their moonlight parties, but never 


They heard of elves 
before had they seen one of the 
wee people. 

“Too late for what?” inquired 
the voice again, as the tiny green- 
clad figure swung himself up on 
a tuft of grass. 

Gray Squirrel and Field Mouse 
were too surprised to speak, but 
Ladybug answered, “For Littlest 
Pumpkin to become a 


lantern. 


jack-o - 
All the big pumpkins 
were taken this afternoon by the 


children. ‘They said he was too 


small. He feels very lonely and 
sad! Id give a polka dot to help 
him!" 

“The very thing!” cried the 


elf. “The very thing!” 
“A polka dot?” asked Ladybug. 
“Oh, the elf. “A 
jack-o’-lantern! Just the thing! 
He looks big enough to me— enor- 
mous, in fact! 


no! said 


For the fairy ring 
tonight, we shall dance around a 
jack-o’-lantern!” Whereupon he 
blew three musical notes on a wee 
horn slung over his shoulder. 
Three times the horn pealed 
forth. And then, to their utter 
amazement, Field Mouse, 
Squirrel, and Ladybug saw tin 


Grav 


elfin figures running toward. the 
spot from all directions, springing 
in from among the cornstalks and 
floating down from the air. ‘They 
were dressed in woodland shades 
of green, gold, brown, russet, the 
red of autumn berries, and the 
silver of spider webs in the dew. 
‘They laughed and sang in piping 
little voices, crowding about the 





leader who had summoned them 
with his horn. 

“What is it, Crimson-Shoe?” 
they “What 


planned for the harvest party?” 


cried. have you 
‘They danced about in glee at 


his idea. Littlest Pumpkin was 
as excited as the elves themselves 
and was trying to look as round 
and golden as possible. 
Crimson-Shoe pointed to him. 
“To work! Hollow 
him out, give him eyes, a nose, 
And you, Silverquick, 
fly to the sky and get us some 
starshine for lighting him!” 


‘To work! 


a mouth! 


Silverquick spread gauzy wings 
and flew up into the starlight. 
A moment later he came sliding 
both little 
hands tightly clutching a bit of 
starlight. 


down a moonbeam, 


By this time three woodcarver 
had hollowed Littlest 
Pumpkin and had given him big, 


elves out 
round eves, a jolly nose, and a 
Inside the face 
went the starshine to be rubbed 
What a_ brilliant 
shone out from the eves and the 
that 


elves, 


laughing mouth. 


about. glow 
than 
candle! "The 
Field Mouse, Gray Squirrel, and 


mouth, far brighter 


from any 


Ladybug were filled with ad- 
miration ! 
“Oh,” cried Field Mouse, “I 


didnt know that a jack-o'-lan- 
tern could be so beautiful!” 

“Tt is because he is so happy!” 
cried Crimson-Shoe. “He wants 
to be useful. Now for our fun!” 

Around and around the jack- 
o-lantern, and up and down the 
furrows between the rows of corn- 


stalks the Continued on page 91 


Christopher 


MARION SHORT ELMER 


Was SIX. 


HRISTOPHER 
This was_ his 


MM hool. 


only 
first year in 
In fact, it was his very 
first month in school, and it was 
far from being a happy time. 
‘The reason was very simple. ‘The 
room was full of litthe ‘Toms and 
Billys, Johnnys and Pauls but he 
was the only Christopher. © And 
it was such a long name! 

At home Christopher had nev- 
er thought much about his name, 
but as soon as he got to school he 
had to think about it again and 
again. His name was so very un- 
usual that all the children made 
fun of it. ‘They pretended that 
they couldn't say it. On the play- 
little 
It seemed to him 
wherever he 


ground, they made up a 
chant about it. 
that 


one was singing: 


turned, some- 


Chris-to-pher! Chris-to-pher! 
Wants a cap made out of fur! 
Although there was no sense to 
the words, still the song always 
made tears come close to little 

Christopher's eyes. 

But today promised to be worse 
than ever, because now even the 
teacher was beginning to notice 
odd ‘The first 
thing she had done this morning 

that is, after she had written 
the date on the blackboard like 
this: “October 12°°—was to print 
right underneath it the name of 
Christopher! 


his name. very 
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Now, of course, all the first- 
grade pupils could read the date. 
They had learned to do that ei- 
ther at home or in kindergarten, 
and all of them could read their 
classmate’s name, Christopher. 
So now they all began to look at 
Christopher and wonder what he 
had done. 

After the play period was over 


and then the rest period, they all 


Oct ober 12 


Ch.~ salon 
/ 





gathered around the teacher for 
their story. 

“Have all of you read what | 
the blackboard?” 
The pupils chorused their 


wrote on 
asked, 


reply while Christopher squirmed 


she 


uncomfortably in his seat. 

One litde girl asked, “Why did 
you put Christopher's name on 
the blackboard, Miss Adams?” 

The teacher smiled, and then 
she picked up a book. ‘That 
isn't our Christopher,” she ex- 
plained, “but another little boy 
who lived a long, long time ago. 
His name was Christopher, too. 
‘This book tells how he be« ame a 
very famous man.” 

Then the first grade listened 
with interest Miss Adams 
showed them the pictures in the 


while 


book and told them the story of 
Christopher Columbus, the great 
America. 
She told them how everyone had 


man who discovered 
laughed at Christopher because 
he wanted = to the 


world to India and how he had 


sail around 
proved that the world is round. 
People long ago said that the 
world could not be round, or 
those on the other side would fall 
olf. But the long-ago Christopher 
did not care about their laughter. 
He had great courage, and finally 
he sailed away and discovered a 
land. ‘This 
America, our home. 


new land 


new was 

When the story was over, the 
teacher took out a word card on 
which were printed the two words 

Christopher Columbus. 

This,” “is the name 
of the man who discovered Amer- 
Who can read it for us?” 
read it, Miss Adams,” 
Christopher declared. 


she said, 


ica, 
“T can 
‘Then he 
and _ said 
“Christopher Columbus.” 
“That is right, Christopher. It 
is easy for you because you and 


stood up very firmly, 


Columbus Continued on page 91 








The Smallest Prince 
HORTENSE ROBERTA ROBERTS 


ONG ago, in the days of drag- 
L ons, there lived a king who 
was the father of triplet sons 
Highson, Medson, and Smallson. 

Highson liked to run fast and 
reach far tall. 
Medson liked to push and tug be- 


because he Was 
cause he was broad and strong. 
But Smallson was little. He liked 
to walk in the forest around the 
castle and watch the creatures of 
the woods, and help anything in 
need of help. 

As the princes grew older, the 
king gave them each a horse and 
a sword. “In case dragons in- 
vade our country you must be 
prepared,” he explained. 

“What is a dragon?” inquired 
Smallson. 


ENNIE JONES and her broth- 
J er Davy piled the fish neatly 
in the caul, the great basket in 
which their mother always car- 
ried them. Davy put in the big 
herring for the Mayor first of all, 
since it was to come out last, and 
then placed the smaller fish, the 
pilchards, on top in neat rows. 

While the children were work- 
ing, their pet cats, Snow and 
Soot, stole up and tried to grab 
a fish for themselves, but Davy 
chased them away. As you might 
guess from their names, Snow 
was pure white all over, while 
Soot was coal-black from the 
points of his ears to the very tip 
of his tail. 

“Hurry,” said Jennie, “or the 
housewives will have bought their 
fish today from somebody else.” 

Davy and Jennie’s father was 
a fisherman. Every day, he went 
out to catch herring and mack- 
erel and pilchards, setting sail 
from the village of Penwyn in the 
part of England known as Corn- 
wall. Sometimes he went early 
in the morning and did not get 
back until after dark; then again, 
he would leave at sunset and 
come home at dawn, with his 
boat weighted down with fish. 

Mrs. Jones would fill the great 
caul with them and peddle them 
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“These dragons are senseless 
monsters of steel,’ explained his 
father. 
and cause great damage.’ He 
took a book from the royal shelf. 
“You should all study this book 
on dragons.” 

The three princes learned to 
ride, and to use their swords. 

“Prince Highson is the swiftest 
swordsman in the 


“They set fire to things 


land,” ap- 
plauded the king’s courtiers. “And 
Prince Medson is the strongest at 
thrusting. But Smallson is little. 
He cannot expect to do well.” 

*Smallson is the most skillful,” 
smiled the king. “And that is 
important too.” 

Smallson heard their talk, and 
he heard what his father said, 


too. So he tried hard to be skill- 
ful. His brothers didn’t read the 
dragon book, but Smallson did. 
He studied all the pictures and 
learned the exact and only spot 
in a dragon’s armor where you 
can push in a sword and turn 
out the fire. But he remembered 
what the courtiers said. 

‘The day came when a dragon 
was seen roaring and spouting 
flames at the edge of the king- 
dom. Intending to conquer it, 
the three rode forth 
together—Highson on his swift 
black horse, Medson on his big 
roan horse, and Smallson on his 
little white horse. 

When they came to the forest 
the path narrowed. “Tl ride first 
because I’m swiftest,’ Highson 
““Medson next be- 
cause he’s strongest.” 

“You'd better keep behind be- 
cause you're so little,” they told 


princes 


announced. 


The Mayor’s Herring 


DOROTHY REYNOLDS 


through the village. The house- 
wives were always glad to see her 
coming, for they knew she had 
fine fish to sell. 

But this morning she had to go 
away on business. 

“Davy,” she said, “you must 
be the fish peddler today. Walk 
up one side of the street and 
down the other, knocking at every 
door. And do not forget to give 
the Mayor the herring he or- 
dered yesterday.” ‘Then she left. 

Jennie and Davy set to work 
packing the caul. When it was 
filled, Jennie helped her brother 
swing it onto his back, and he 
started up the steep, twisting 
street, between the rows of gray 
and white houses. 

He picked his way with care 
along the slippery cobblestones, 
crying in a loud, singsong voice, 
“Fresh fish! Fresh fi-i-i-sh! Who 
wants fresh fish! Fresh fi-i-i-sh! 
Fresh from the sea!” 

Each time he came to a house, 
he climbed up the long flight of 
steps and knocked at the door. 

“Any fresh fish today?” he 
would shout. 
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Some of the housewives put 
their heads out of the windows 
and said they did not need any. 
But many of them came to the 
doors and had him swing down 
the basket so that they could 
choose from his wares. So the 
caul, which had been heavy at 
first, grew lighter and lighter. 

At last Davy reached the end 
of the street. From there, he 
could look down on the ocean, 
for the village of Penwyn, like 


@ tories for Older 


Smallson. So Smallson lagged 
behind, feeling very sad. 

Perhaps it was because he was 
so close to the ground that he 
heard and saw an elf, caught in 
a spider web. The web was a 
huge one between two flowers. 
The elf was not much 
than a bee. He was_ buzzing 
angrily to himself and breaking 
the web strands one at a time 
with little fists that were no big- 
ger than match heads. 

Prince 


bigger 


leaned over 
and cut the web loose with the 
tip of his sword. ‘Then he lifted 
the elf to the back of his hand. 
The elf balanced on one tiny 


Smallson 


red foot and shook out his green 
“Thanks!” he chirped. 
“I'd have worked myself out of 


wings. 


that mess, but you saved me a lot 
of time.” He brushed a cobweb 
from in front of his black beady 


eyes. He (Continued on page 81) 


many in Cornwall, started right 
at the beach, where the men 
pulled up their fishing boats, and 
straggled to the top of the hill. 

Davy lowered his basket and 
stopped to rest a little while 
before he started down. I'll have 
the pilchards all sold by the time 
I get back,” he thought. “And 
then I shall go on across the 
bridge and take the big herring 
to the Mayor.” 

He started down the outer side 
of the street, knocking at doors 
and calling, “Fresh fi-i-i-sh! Fresh 
today !” 

While he was gone, Jennie had 
been very 


(Continued on page 84) 
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Children 


Mrs. Koser vs. 


Scout Troop 7 


ELIZABETH F. NOON 


HERE couldn't have been two 
T meaner people in town than 
old Mrs. Koser and her middle- 
aged daughter, Flossic--at least, 
that was what everybody thought. 
To tell the truth, no one really 
knew them very well. Mr. Frank 
was the only person who had ever 
talked to them and that was over 
the telephone when cne of them 
called up to give him their gro- 
cery order. Larry Harpens, who 
made the deliveries, said that he 
would knock on their back door 
and Mrs. Koser would rap on the 
window and motion for him to 


DDIE CREE, a little boy whose 
E Navaho name was Snow-in- 
the-Face, was tending sheep. Far 
below, in the sun-baked Arizona 
valley, lay the reservation build- 
ings and scattered around them 
were the hogans of the Navahos, 
huts built of thick sticks plastered 
with hard adobe mud. 

“It is only a dollar,’ Eddie re- 
peated over and over. “A dollar 
is so little money to many people, 
yet I have never owned a single 
penny. It is so, so beautiful—” 

The subject of his thoughts was 
the black silk scarf he had seen 
in the agency showcase. One day 
he had gone there with his moth- 
er to purchase their meager pro- 
visions—a pound of sugar, a bit of 
salt, and a tiny piece of salt pork. 
He was gazing wistfully at the 
Striped peppermint sticks, and 
had forgotten all about his moth- 
er. ‘Then he turned and saw her. 
She was gazing in dazed wonder- 
ment at the fine black scarf. 

He slipped his brown hand into 
hers. “Do you want the scarf?” 
he whispered softly. 

She drew the faded torn old 
strip of blanket closer around her 
Shoulders. “It is not for such as 
I, but for the rich—those who 
grow corn, and beans, and mel- 
ons to sell the travelers on the 
road. We have only the sheep. 
And they often sicken and die, or 
the wolves attack them, or they 
wander away and are lost.” She 





leave the groceries on the porch. 
After he left, she would take the 
groceries inside. 

In the springtime, Mrs. Koser’s 
cherry trees were full of the big- 
gest, blackest cherries that could 
be found anywhere, but they did 
no one any good, except perhaps 
the birds, because Mrs. Koser and 
her daughter couldn't pick them 
and they wouldn't let anyone else 
touch them. In summer there 
wasn't another garden in town 
that could boast of so many fine 
flowers, but Mrs. Koser 
gave the flowers to anyone. 


never 


Navaho Magic-Boy 


MARTHA McMILLIN 


Quite naturally, with the whole 
town feeling the way they did 
about Mrs. Koser, she was the 
ideal person on whom to play 
Halloween pranks. One year the 
boys took her gate away, and the 
doormat also disappeared. But 
after that she always had the 
minister's son come the day be- 
fore Halloween to the 
gate, and lock it mat 
safely in the shed. 

Two years ago on Halloween a 
really provoking thing happened. 
The Girl Scouts were having a 
party in the Legion Hall, and 
Pat, Dot, and Jean were going 
down early to put up the last- 
minute decorations. It was six 
o'clock, but of course, being Oc- 
tober, it was dark. 
their 


remove 


and the 


The girls had 
with them and 
they planned to put them on as 
soon as the decorating was fin- 
ished. 


costumes 


Jean had a big bag of 
props and prizes for the games, 
too. Afterward, when the girls 
talked it over, they had to think 
hard to remember just how it 


had happened. 























sighed. “The agent says the scarf 
costs a dollar. ‘That is great, 
great riches, my boy.” And she 
had turned away to hide her eyes 
so full of sadness. 

‘That was last August and ever 
since, whenever he and his moth- 
er went to the agency store to 
buy the bit of salt and sugar, his 
mother always lingered in front 
of the glass case and feasted her 
tired eyes on the beautiful scarf. 
Then she would turn and say 
softly, ““We must return to the 
sheep now, so your father can 


hoe the beans and corn, and 
mend the cart.” 
Always it was the same. And 


now, months after they had first 
seen it, Eddie was still filled with 
a vast desire to buy that scarf for 


his mother. “But I have no 
money. ‘There is no way for a 





Navaho boy to make money,” he 
murmured aloud to the silent 
grazing sheep. “A dollar! It’s 
like asking for the moon.” 

The . sheep were munching 
quictly on the withered grass. 
Whenever they strayed too near 
the canyon beyond, he would get 
up, take his stick and the mon- 
grel dog, Poncho, and slowly herd 
them back to safety again. 

‘The sun, sinking behind the 
purple mountains, cast long shad- 
ows of rose and lavender across 
the desert, and wreathed with 
golden luster every rock and hut 
and cactus on the wide valley 
below. Eddie drew his tattered 
sweater close to his thin body, 
and tucked his bare legs under 
him to keep them warm. There 
beside him lay the ragged blan- 


ket his mother had made him 
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They decided it was because 
Pat had planned to dress as an 
old sea captain that they first 
thought of old Mrs. Koser. (Ru- 
mor had it that Mr. Koser was a 
captain in the Merchant Marine, 
but no one had ever seen him.) 
However, the cake of soap in the 
top of Jean’s bag really gave them 
the idea. It was Dot who said, 
“Let’s soap Mrs. Koser’s win- 
dows. I haven't soaped windows 
for years, but she’s such a mean 
thing, it would serve her right.” 

It was so early in the evening 
that no other Halloweeners were 
out. Mrs. Koser and her daugh- 
ter were probably eating supper, 
so the girls felt that they had 
free rein. Breaking the soap in- 
to three parts, they smeared the 
front and side windows until they 
were a sight to behold. 

The only trouble was that, un- 
known to them, just as they were 
ready to leave, Mrs. Koser spied 
them from the kitchen window. 

A few days later, a horrible 
letter appeared in the newspaper 
saying that (Continued on page 85) 
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bring. “The nights are cold,” she 
had said, “and, now that your fa- 
ther is sick, you are the only one 
to tend the sheep. Mary is too 
young to help.” 

Eddie was glad now that he 
had brought the blanket, but it 
was such a temptation to wrap 
it around him and lie down and 
sleep. He watched the stars pop 
out of the sky. They seemed to 
say, “Good evening, little Eddie. 
Tend the sheep well.” 

Eddie was sitting on the blan- 
ket almost nodding. The night 
was cold and dark, but he felt no 
fear. He had been born and 
reared on the wide Arizona des 
ert, and the darkness was a good 
friend. Suddenly he sat erect! A 
meteor flashed across the sky, so 
close that he felt he could almost 
touch it. (Continued on page 92) 
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FUN WITH ANIMALS 


BERTHA MEYERS GAMMELL 


Teacher, First Grade, Mynders School, Knoxville, Tennessee 


Read the riddles. Find the right picture. 


Do what the riddles tell you to do. Use a big paper. 














beh eal 














My home is on the farm. 
I live in a pen. 

I have a curly tail. 

I like to eat corn. 

It makes me grow fat. 

I say, “Oink, Oink.” 


Draw me in my pen. 


We live on the farm. 

We are large animals. 

We eat hay and grain. 
We give you milk to drink. 
Can you tell what we say? 


Draw us in a big pasture. 
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like to swim. 

have web feet. 
waddle when I walk. 
can not fly. 


can swim and dive. 


Write what I say. 


Draw me in the water. 


We 


work for the farmer. 
pull heavy loads. 
are very strong. 
wear iron shoes. 


like oats and hay. 


Draw two of us at work. 


Draw a big barn. 


Cut 


it out. 


On the back write the names 


of ____—s animals that live in it. 
horse pig sheep bear 

cow deer lion lamb 

goat calf pony fox 
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Vincent van Gogh’s 


“GOING TO WORK” 


ART APPRECIATION 


HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, Elementary Schools, Washington, D.C. 








PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


Do you live where you see people go- 
ing to work in the morning? Do any of 
them carry equipment or tools of any 
kind? How do they walk—slowly, or 
purposefully? 

In this colorful painting is an art- 
ist setting out for a long day’s work. 
Walking along the road to Tarascon in 
southern France, he is in search of a 
pleasing subject for a picture. 

The man who painted this picture, 
Vincent van Gogh, worked steadily all 


THE STORY OF 


Here we see a man with a load of in- 
teresting equipment. Would you say 
that he is a young man? Is he erect or 
stooped? Does he appear to be walking 
slowly or briskly? Notice his_ lively 
shadow which makes an irregular shape 
in the lower part of the picture. 

To find out the nature of his work, 
look carefully at all the things he is car- 
rying. Most girls and boys would not 
recognize such paraphernalia, for they 
have never seen an artist starting out for 
a day of outdoor painting. Under his 
arm is a canvas. Strapped onto his back 
is his easel and probably a folding stool. 
Can you guess what he has in the basket? 

Perhaps you think painting is not 
work. ‘Try it some day from sunrise to 
sundown. ‘Those are the hours when 
the artist van Gogh painted. No em- 
ployer could have driven him harder 
than he was driven by his own fierce in- 
ner urge. Each day he set out with a 
canvas under his arm in search of a pic- 
ture to paint. Evidently on one such oc- 
casion he decided to paint a picture of 
himself “going to’work.” 

What time of the year is pictured in 
this vibrant glowing countryside? The 
road is mottled with fallen leaves. What 
color are most of them? Van Gogh used 
lemon yellow in many of his paintings. 
Such thick dabs of paint were put on 
with a palette knife or squeezed out of a 
tube. What effect do they create? 

What part of the picture is painted 
carefully and smoothly? ‘The contrast 
between the canopy of sky and the tex- 





his short life, but he never earned his liv- 
ing. His devoted younger brother ‘Theo 
paid for Vincent’s simple needs, and 
bought the expensive paints which made 
his pictures vibrant with color. 

How discouraging it must have been 
for the artist! How would you feel if 
you worked all day every day, yet your 
friends and your teacher, as well as 
strangers who saw your work, thought it 
was of no value? That is how it was 
with Vincent. 


THE PICTURE 


tured road below is striking. Which 
is more brilliant in color? ‘This green- 
ish blue was a favorite of van Gogh’s. 

What colors are the fields which fill 
the space between road and sky? Are 
these bright colors restful or gay? Can 
you see a touch of purple in the hills? 

Notice the sharp angles formed by 
the diagonal edges of the fields. What 
forms a broad band of dark color run- 
ning from side to side? How do the two 
trees differ? 

All of these lines and colors form a 
bold pattern in the background, yet the 
figure holds its own. Why? Where is it 
placed to attract attention? Is it still or 
moving? Cover the shadow and notice 
the changed effect. See the broken lines 
of thick black which outline the faded 
blue clothes, so that they stand out from 
the blaze of color. Underneath the 
straw hat, the face appears very dark. 
Do you think it was really that dark, or 
was van Gogh keeping the face in har- 
mony with the rest of the strong colors? 

The stubble fields seem to burn in the 
morning sun. ‘They were painted with 
thick strong brush strokes. Once van 
Gogh said to a farmer, “I plow on my 
canvases just as you plow in your fields.” 
Do you sce what he meant? 





COLOR MINIATURES 


Color miniatures of “Going to Work” are not in- 
cluded in the magazine, but may be secured by writ- 
ing to THE INSTRUCTOR, Dept. M, Dansville, N. Y. 
Eighteen miniatures (with no printing on back) will 
be mailed without charge. Extra sheets of nine min- 
iatures each are available at ten cents a sheet. 





THE 


THE ARTIST 


Vincent van Gogh was born in 1853 in 
the Dutch province of Brabant near the 
Belgian border. His father was the pas- 
tor in the town of Groot-Zundert. 

In his youth van Gogh attended board- 
ing school, but received no training in 
art. As a young man he tried to sell 
paintings at The Hague, in London, and 
in Paris for Goupil & Company, art 
dealers. He failed miserably. 

He then turned to a study of religion 
with such intense interest that he be- 
came a fanatic on the subject. For a 
time he was an evangelist in the Borin- 
age, a coal-mining district of Belgium. 
While there he began painting. After 
failing in his religious work, he devoted 
his entire time to painting. The most 
famous of his somber pictures of the 
miners and their families is “The Potato 
Katers.” 

In 1882, Vincent (the name he signed 
to his paintings) went to The Hague to 
study art and in 1886 he moved to Paris. 
There, during the two years he lived with 
his brother Theo, his style underwent an 
amazing transformation. His drab colors 
were replaced by the thrilling bright 
hues used by the Impressionists in Paris. 

Soon, because of poor health, he left 
for Arles in southern France where he 
could be alone to work. There, during 
the two remaining years of his life, 
“working like one possessed,” he painted 
the glorious compositions on which his 
fame rests. “Bridge at Arles,” “The 
Postman, Roulin,” “Sunflowers,” and 
“Night Cafe” are among the pictures 
produced during this period. 

Since little was known at the time 
about the treatment of mental diseases, 
nothing was done to check the attacks 
which the artist suffered with alarming 
regularity. Some of van Gogh’s frantic 
emotion can be felt when we look at his 
“Cypress Trees” and “Starry Night.” 

The very last part of van Gogh’s life 
was spent with kindly Dr. Gachet at Au- 
vers near Paris. ‘There in the midsum- 
mer of 1890, during a fit of deep despair, 
the artist took his own life. 

Today van Gogh’s paintings are ad- 
mired by the public and by artists alike. 
His work can be seen in art museums 
and galleries in cities all over the world. 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


Gather up some art materials and go 
out in search of a picture. Instead of 
canvas and oil paints, take paper and 
water colors or a box of crayons. Be 
sure to leave pencils and erasers at home. 

Subjects will vary. Country scenes 
seem picturesque to city girls and boys, 
while country children may think the 
city offers more choices. Familiar scenes 
often fail to inspire us. 

Sometimes it is interesting to go on a 
“looking walk.” ‘Try to find a few im- 
portant things as van Gogh did. 
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The gray squirrel helps scatter acorns, 
the seeds of oak trees, LW. Brownel 


Wwe study of seeds is simple 
enough to be understood by 
the very young child, and makes 


habit of 
At the same time, it in- 


use of his collecting 


things. 
basic scien- 


him several 


truths. 


stills in 
tific 
INTRODUCTION 

fall 


brought autumn leaves to class, 


Last when the children 


they also brought acorns. ‘These 
the 
tions asked about them, were the 


acorns, together with ques- 


motivation for our study of seeds. 
DEVELOPMENT 


A. Learning about acorns. 

1. ‘The class asked such questions 
as: What are acorns? What are 
they good for? What shall we do 
with them? 
) 


2. Several that 


seeds, so the class de- 


children stated 
acorns are 
cided to plant two or three in a 
flowerpot and see what would 
happen. 


3. ‘The 


acorms ¢ 


that 
an be used to play with 


children discovered 
and to make things. 

a) ‘Tiny dishes. 

b) ‘The bowls of Indian peace 
pipes. 

¢) Necklaces. 


roni strung between acorns gives 


Painted maca- 


color. ) 

4, ‘The class dec ided to save the 
rest of their acorns to feed to the 
squirrels when the ground was 
covered with snow. 

B. Colle ting weed and flowe? 
seeds. 

1. The thought of saving other 
seeds came after the children re- 
One 
child brought a ripe sunflower 
head to feed to the birds and a 
lively discussion followed. “What 
kinds of birds stay here all winter? 
What kinds of seeds do these birds 
like? What other things do they 
eat? If we 
‘bird the pet store, 
what kind of plants would grow 
from it?” 

2. In library books, science books, 
and old copies of Weekly Reader, 
the class found pictures of star- 
lings, crows, chickadees. a cardi- 


nal on a low bush. juncos in 


solved to feed the squirrels, 


planted some real 


seed’ from 
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eed Collection 


Teacher, First Grade, 
weeds, a woodpecker and a nut- 
hatch on the trunk of a tree in 
winter. 

». Everyone agreed to have a 
bird-feeding counter on our class- 


W ec kly Read- 


room window sill. 


er suggested that we put on it 
bread, sunflower seeds, wheat, 
mixed seeds that can be bought 


especially for the birds, suet, wa- 
ter, and gravel or grit. 
4. At 


also decorated a tree 


class 


the 


with acorns, 


Christmas time, 
other nuts, suct, apples, and so 
on, for the birds and squirrels. 
9. One boy planted bird seed in 
a box of dirt. Several days later, 
grassy plants and wheat began to 
come through the ground. 

C. Collecting food seeds. 

1. Now that the children had be- 
come seed-conscious, they began 


desk the 


lunches 


bringing to my seeds 


from their noon olive 
pits, peach pits, date seeds, apple 
and pear seeds, and so on. 

2. The children wanted to know: 


Will these seeds grow if we plant 


them? Are any seeds good for us 
to eat? 
3. The class discussed why we 


could not expect pits of canned 
cherries, olives, and pasteurized 
but decided that 
fresh fruit seeds might grow. 

4. They 


seeds that we eat for daily food: 


dates to grow, 


discussed and listed 
beans, peas, and corn, as well as 
wheat, rye, and other grains that 


are ground for flour. 


Hugh Spencer 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


GLADYS S. SHIRES 


D. Learning how seeds travel. 
1. Many kinds of 


closely examined and the children 


seeds were 
tried to discover how nature had 
arranged for their distribution. 
2. The class found pictures and 
information on seed dispersal in 
their science books and the ency- 
clopedias. 
a) Seeds blown by winds. 
| Seeds 
ple, pine, elm. 


2) Seeds with parachutes 


with wings ma- 


milkweed, thistle, dandelion. 
b) Seeds carried by birds, ani- 

mals, and man. 

1) Prickly seeds that cling to 

fur. burdock, sticktight. 

2) Seedsscattered by birds 
berries, fruit. 
3) Seeds planted and _ scat- 
tered by man- grains, fruit, 

nuts. 
KE. Planting seeds. 
1. Illustrations in various science 
books suggested this activity, and 
brought about a study of soil. 
2. ‘The class identified sand, clay, 
and loam. ‘They tested drainage 
by pouring water on each type of 
soil to see what happened. 
3. Some bean seeds were placed 
on damp cotton to germinate, 
and some were planted around 
the outer edges of three glasses, 
each containing a different type 
‘The 


which part of the plant came out 


of soil. children observed 


of the seed first and which soil 
produced the healthiest plant. 


Nature gave the milkweed 
plant (left) a device for 
dispersing its seeds that 
always delights children. 
Of equal fascination are 


bean seedlings with their 
cotyledons (below) which 


appear above the ground 
soon after being planted. 
Try the bean experiment, 


Washington Township Consolidated School, Port Colden, New Jersey 


4. A potato was put in a shallow 
dish of water to sprout. 
3. Discussion topics. 

a) Where did the seeds on the 
cotton, and the potato in the wa- 
the food to 
green leaves? 

b) Why did the bean plants 
on the cotton die when the bean 


ter, get make their 


seeds became empty? 


F. Planting unusual seeds. 
1. We planted cotton seeds, fresh 
cd: te pits, and orange seeds to see 
whether they would grow. 


2. The found 


to show why these things do not 


class information 


grow in our part of the country. 
INFORMATION GAINED 


A. The children learned not only 
about seeds but also about grow- 
ing plants. 

1. Plants grow from seeds. 
2. Seeds food for 
baby plants. 


contain the 
3. Some seeds are eaten by ani- 
mals, birds, and people. 

4. A growing seed puts out its 
root first. 

5. Seeds travel in several different 
ways. 

B. The class discovered that the 
growth of seeds into plants is de- 
pe ndent on several fac tors. 

1. Every seed needs food, sun- 
light, and water. 

2. Some soils are better than oth- 
ers for growing plants. 

3. Certain plants need a warmer 
climate and a longer growing 
season than others. 

C. The children have been led to 
realize other things. 


1. Many 


from seeds. 


beautiful plants grow 


2. Seeds help give us a beautiful, 
happy, healthful world. 


Hugh Spencer 
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Seana 


ME ENTERED THE U.S. NAVAL 
ACADEMY FROM WHICH HE 
GRADUATED IN 1912. DURING 
ONE OF HIS FIRST VOYAGES, 
HE EARNED THE FIRST OF HIS 
22 CITATIONS FOR PERSONAL 
BRAVERY WHEN HE JUMPED 
OVERBOARD TO SAVE THE 

LIFE OF A SAILOR. 








RICHARD [§VELYN BYRD WAS 
BORN ON OCTOBER 25, 1888, 
IN WINCHESTER , VIRGINIA THE 
SON OF RICHARD E. BYRD, AN 
ATTORNEY. HE STUDIED AT 
SHENANDOAH VALLEY ACAD- 
EMY, V.M.I1., AND THE 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 





















QN MAY 9, 1926, WITH FLOYD BENNETT AS PILOT, 
HE ACHIEVED THE. FIRST FLIGHT EVER MADE By 

AIRPLANE TO THE NORTH POLE. THEY CIRCLED | 
IT SEVERAL TIMES, DROPPED AN AMERICAN FLAG. 

















BYRD BEGAN HIS CAREER OF ADVENTURE AT THE AGE OF 12 
WHEN HE MADE A JOURNEY AROUND THE WORLD ALONE. 




















%N 1927, WITH A CREW OF TWO, BYRD FLEW THE BROM THE AIR BYRD SURVEYED ABOUT BN 1933, BYRD LED A SECOND EXPEDITION TO LITTLE ¥ 
AMERICA. THIS TIME HE SPENT 5 MONTHS ALONE IN A 
THE PLANE CARRIED THE FIRST OFFICIAL TRANS- HE FLEW OVER THE SOUTH POLE , A HUT BURIED IN THE SNOW,123 MILES SOUTH OF 
ATLANTIC AIR MAIL. 1600 MILE TRIP, IN LESS THAN 19 HOURS. LITTLE AMERICA, 
} 
} 


j 
| 
4200 MILES ACROSS THE ATLANTIC IN 43 HOURS, 40,000 SQ. MILES. NOVEMBER 29, 1929, 














— 7 ByYRD'S NEXT GREAT EFFORT WAS AN EXPEDITION . 

5 TO THE ANTARCTIC. LEAVING AMERICA IN SEPTEMBER BYRD WAS THE FIRST MAN TO FLY OVER 
1928, HE LANDED ON ROSS BARRIER, WHERE HE THE SOUTH POLE AND THE ONLY MAN TO 

‘ ESTABLISHED LITTLE AMERICA IN JANUARY 1929. FLY OVER BOTH POLES. 























WE ALMOST DIED OF CARBON MONOXIDE POISONING, BUT HE REFUSED TO 
REVEAL THE SITUATION TO HIS MEN IN LITTLE AMERICA. ON AUGUST 11, A ATLANTIC 
PARTY FROM LITTLE AMERICA ARRIVED AND RESCUED HIM. OCEAN 





INDIAN 
OcEAN 





PACIFIC— 
OCEAN 


€194G) 
a 6 ARLA WAPPLD 
§ By 
EXPEDITION’S 


PLANES 




















BN 1946 HE LED A U.S.NAVY EXPEDITION WITH 13 SHIPS AND 4000 MEN 
TO LITTLE AMERICA. AT THE PRESENT TIME BYRD |S MAKING PREPARATIONS 
FOR A FIFTH EXPEDITION TO THE SOUTH POLE. 
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HUT. Jackson, Courtesy, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 





It takes a quick eye to spot a woodchuck in an autumn field. His coloring 


helps protect him. 


In what other way is he fitted to his environment? 


Woody the Woodchuck 


MARGARET V. TAPP 


miiarD'sS Uncle Woodrow 
H brought him a present. It 
was a most unusual one. It had 
coarse brown hair, a short bushy 
tail, strong legs, and sharp claws. 
Hilliard, who had just come 
from New York City to live on 
Grandfather's farm, asked eager- 
ly, “What is it?” 
“A woodchuck,” 
Woodrow. 


call him a ground hog. 


replied Uncle 
“Some people would 
He will 
make a good pet, if you take care 
of him.” 

“Where will I keep him?” in- 
quired Hilliard, 

“Put him in a 
Make him a bed of straw. 


box. 
After 
he has been here for a while, you 
he'll 


replied his 


wor xden 


him and 
the 
“Give him plenty of water 


and food. He likes all sorts of 


can let out stay 


around house,” 


uncle. 


things 


vegetables, clover, grass- 
es, and many other foods.” 
“Oh, look!” called Hilliard. 


“He's standing on his hind legs.” 
Uncle Woodrow took a piece 
of peanut candy from his pocket. 
He held it close to the animal. 
The woodchuck sniffed, and then 
took the candy in his forepaws. 
He held it tightly and began to 
nibble it with his sharp teeth. 
Jo-Jo, Grandfather's dog, came 
running around the corner of the 
house, barking loudly. Hilliard 
turned to look at Jo-Jo; and when 
he looked around again for the 
woodchuck, he had disappeared. 
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“Where has he gone?” 
ed Hilliard. 

“He ran away because Jo-Jo 
Uncle 
“Dogs generally kill 

You 
watch Jo-Jo and keep him away 
from your pet.” 


Jo-Jo 


ground and began to sniff. 


shout- 


scared him,” Woodrow 
answered. 
have to 


woodchucks. will 


the 
He 


followed the scent to some weeds 


put his nose to 


at the edge of the yard, bark- 
Uncle 


weeds 


ing excitedly as he ran. 
Woodrow the 
and rescued the frightened little 
woodchuck. 

As Uncle 


the woodchuck over to Hilliard, 


hurried to 


Woodrow handed 


he said, “I hope you and this fel- 
And 


went home to 


low get to be good friends.” 
Uncle Woodrow 
his farm. 

Hilliard carried the woodchuck 
into the kitchen. He closed the 
outside door so that Jo-Jo could 
not get in. “Ill name my pet 
Woody,” thought Hilliard. “He's 
a woodchuck, and besides, Uncle 
Woodrow gave him to me.” 

He put Woody on the floor, 
and put over him a big cardboard 
carton that had held groceries. 
Then he punched holes in the 
carton so Woody could get air. 

After that, Hilliard went out- 
side the house to look for a wood- 
en box. He found one in the shed. 
He went to the barn to get some 
hay for the bed, and then he 
tacked an (Continued on page 97) 
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INFORMATIONAL STORIES 


Collecting Rocks 


RALPH S. MASON 


omMy picked up a stone from 

his driveway and tossed it 
toward Marilyn as she came up 
He didn’t intend to hit 
her, and he didn’t. But Marilyn 
yelled and ran just as if he had. 


the road. 


and 
shouted after her, “ ’Fraidy-cat! 
*Fraidy-cat!” 
Across the strect Bob Singer 
the and 
Bob went to 


Tommy laughed loudly 


stopped mowing lawn 
watched ‘Tommy. 
high school, so he was years older 
than ‘Tommy, but sometimes he 
would help the younger boy build 
things or answer his questions. 
‘Tommy thought Bob was about 
his best friend. 

Now Bob walked out into the 
road and picked up the rock that 
‘Tommy had 


looking at it. 


tossed. He stood 

“Hm, an igneous rock,’ Bob 
said, as he walked slowly over to 
where the younger boy stood. 

‘Tommy's mouth flew open. “A 
what?” he asked. 

“Igneous rock,’ Bob repeated. 
“Did that rock 
once came out of a volcano?” 

“There 


around here,” ‘Tommy scoffed. 


you know this 


aren't any volcanoes 


“Not now perhaps,” Bob an- 
swered, “but thousands of years 
ago that snow-covered mountain 
to the south of us was a volcano, 
and this rock was part of the lava 
that poured out.” 

“Lava?” ‘Tommy asked. 

“Yes,” Bob told him. “Lava 


is melted rock that’s red-hot. It 


. 


like molasses. If it cools 


quickly, like this piece of basalt, 


runs 


its dark and very fine-grained 
because the mineral crystals don’t 
If it cools 
slowly, “way down in the earth, 


get a chance to grow. 


it’s coarse-grained like granite.” 

“You mean you can tell all 
that just by looking at this little 
old hunk of rock!” 


spect for Bob grew greater. 


‘Tommy's re- 


“Sure,” Bob said, “and if you 
want to go for a walk with me 
Vl 


other kinds of rocks.” 


tomorrow, show you. some 

‘Tommy could hardly wait for 
the next morning to arrive. 

“T always thought rocks were 
rocks,” he told Bob as they start- 
ed down the trail that led to the 
river. ““Vhey all looked the same 
to me.” 

“Well, they certainly aren't!” 
Bob said, as the trail became nar- 
rower and they started to walk 
single file. ‘““Vhere are three dif- 
ferent families of rocks, and the 
whole world is made up of those 
One of them is the 


talked 


three kinds. 


igneous rock we about 
yesterday.” 

They reached the bank of the 
little river, and Bob stopped to 
pick up a smooth brownish rock. 
“Here’s the second family,” he 
announced. “This is a sedimen- 
tary rock. ‘Thousands of years ago 
sand and mud poured in layers 
over each other, maybe at the 
mouth of a river. ‘The weight 


became so (Continued on page 79) 


Courtesy, Ward’s Natural Science Establishment, Inc., and U.S. Bureau of Mines 









C caiaineniistiid nasil . 


Here are some rocks to look for. 
waterworn pebbles. Bottom: left 


= 





Top: left—banded sandstone; right 
a quartz geode; right 


crude asbestos. 
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"The time has come," 


the Walrus said, 


"To talk of many things—" 


Alice in Wonderland 








Mississippi Houseboat 


ISABELLE GROETZINGER 


T WAS no usc. Jim Moy just 
] couldn’t keep his mind on his 
arithmetic. He kept watching the 
clock. 
bell would ring and then he could 
talk to the new boy, ‘Tom Wilson, 


In five minutes the recess 


who had started school that day. 

When Jim had heard ‘Tom tell 
Miss Jones that he lived on a 
houseboat, Jim could hardly be- 
lieve his ears. As long as he could 
remember, he had wanted to see 
His father had lived 
on a houseboat in China many, 


a houseboat. 


many years ago. 

When the recess bell rang and 
the children hurried out into the 
schoolyard to play, Jim started 
in search of ‘Tom. “My name’s 
Jim Moy,” he greeted the new 
boy when he located him. “I 
heard you tell Miss Jones that 
you live on a houseboat. Have 
you always lived on one?” 

“All my life,” answered ‘Tom. 

“I suppose you go to a differ- 
ent school every year,” said Jim. 

“No, this is the first year Pve 
gone to a different school,” said 
Tom. “During vacation months 
we take trips down the Mississippi 
and during school months we 
anchor at one place in the river. 
I was two days behind starting 
ran into a bad 
storm and had to stay anchored 
down the river.” 

“May I walk home with you 
after school and sce your house- 
boat?” Jim asked. 

“Of course,” 


school because we 


answered ‘Tom. 


After school the boys hurried 
the 
houseboat home. 


down street toward ‘Tom's 
“My father lived in a sampan 
in China when he little 
boy,” said Jim. 
“What’s a sampan?” inquired 
‘Tom. 


Was a 


“A houseboat,” answered Jim. 
“Tve Father talk 
sampans so much that, although 
I've never seen one, I know just 
what they look like. What does 
your father haul on his boat?” 

“He doesn’t haul anything. My 
father’s an artist,” said ‘Tom. 

“In boat hauls 
something,’ said Jim. ““My grand- 
father used to haul salt, wood, 


heard about 


China every 


rock, and gravel on his sampan.” 
“Well, stated 


‘Tom, as they reached his home. 


here we are,” 
He pointed to the newly painted 
white houseboat that looked like 
a small house on a barge. 
“Why, your boat doesn’t look 
like a sampan at all,” said Jim in 
“Where's her sail?” 


“Our boat doesn’t have a sail. 


surprise. 


It's driven by a motor.” 


“In China all vessels have 
sails,’ Jim remarked, as_ they 
climbed down the river’ bank. 


“Father says the blue waters of 
the China Sea are dotted with 
colored sails. When the 
are running before the wind the 


boats 


sails look like huge bat wings.” 


“They must look beautiful,” 


said Tom, as they reached the 
(Continued on page 87) 


boat. 


Elmer Higgins, Courtesy, U.S. Fish and Wildlije Service 


ame 


Houseboats differ in style of architecture just as houses do. 








What do 
you like about this one, and what would you change if you could build one? 






* 


Vernon Bailey, Courtesy, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


The pack rat, or trade rat, is a rodent. So is a rabbit and a squirrel, 


* 


PS 


he eat JZ} 


Pick out different ways in which he resembles each of these relatives. 


Pedro the Pack Rat 


MYRTLE BURCHFIEL MOORE 


AR out on the western plains, 
E the Neotoma family lived in 
a dark, cozy den under a big 
yucca plant. All around the yuc- 
ca was a tangle of prickly pear 
cacti. 

The Neotomas felt safe, be- 
cause four doorways led to their 
home, and each one was protect- 
ed by a front yard thickly strewn 
with spiny cactus bits. Mother 
and Father Neotoma knew how 
to find a path through the stick- 
ers, but if a skunk, coyote, or dog 
tried to reach a doorway, he soon 
turned back. 

Neotomas, or wood rats, are 
sometimes called pack rats. ‘They 
have large, bright eyes, round 
ears, and bushy tails. 

‘These clean, busy little ani- 
mals are always carrying things 
from one place to another. If 
they find something else that looks 
more tempting, they drop what 
they have and scurry away with 
the new treasure. ‘This charac- 
teristic led to their being called 
trade rats. 

When 
and sisters were old enough to 
come out of the dark den into the 
sunshine, Mother Neotoma taught 
them to run the safe pathways of 
their cactus patch. Quickly Pedro 
learned to dart into the nearest 
doorway if an animal came near. 

Pedro was the boldest of the 
young 
Neotoma 


Pedro and his brothers 


Father 
him to 


ones, and soon 


was teaching 
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hunt and leading him farther and 
farther the 
patch. At first, when they went 
near the schoolhouse, Pedro felt 
a little timid. Several times the 
young Neotomas, playing in the 
sunshine near the building, had 


away from cactus 


been startled by the squeals and 
yells of some large queer creatures 
who their hind 
legs and waved their front paws 
in the air. 


ran around on 


“They are human children,” 
explained Mother Neotoma. “Al- 
ways run and hide when you see 
any humans.” 

‘The day Father Neotoma and 
Pedro found the good food in the 
schoolyard, the strange creatures 
were not there. ‘The Neotomas 
did know that school had 
closed for the summer and that 


not 


the delicious bits they found in 
the grass were scraps from the 
picnic on the closing day. ‘They 
went to the schoolyard every day 
until not a morsel was left. 

‘Then they began hunting in 
the field near by, where a man 
had been digging up the earth 
with a big snorting monster that 
ran back and forth all one day. 
The next day a wide red box had 
followed the monster round and 
round the field. (A farm boy 
would have known that the man 
had plowed with a tractor and 
then had planted corn with a 
drill, but Pedro was not a farm 


boy. ) (Continued on page 77) 
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AN ACTIVITY UNIT ON INDIANS 


SING the outline given here, 
U a rural teacher may have 
her entire school studying Indi- 
child 


A teacher of a single grade 


ans, each working on his 
level. 
may choose the part of the unit 
suitable for the level of her pupils. 

Following this plan prevents 
the repetition of the same mate- 
rial grade after grade, and offers 
subject matter for upper grades, 
In many schools, study of Indians 
ends in the third grade, leaving 


pupils with a very limited idea of 


Indian life. For older children 
Indian lore may be correlated 
with government, conservation, 


history, and a study of present- 
day life. It increases understand- 
ing, and leads to respect for other 
aim in the 


cultures—a necessary 


teaching of world citizenship. 


Content and Procedure 
GRADES 1-2 

A, Concepis.Vhe young pupils 
will become aware that there are 
Indians, but without differentiat- 
ing the various groups. Family 
life should be emphasized. 

B. Father.—Vhe hunter who pro- 
cures food. 

(. Mother.—She is the 
maker who cooks food and cares 


home- 


for the children. 
D. Children. 
1. Baby papoose. 
a) Cradleboard. 
b) Lullabies. 
2. Older children. 
a) ‘Their and 
boys, balls; girls, dolls. 
b) ‘Their friends the birds and 
animals. 


games toys 


GRADES 3-4 


A. Concept.—Vhe daily life of 
the Indian, his food, clothing, and 
shelter. that Indians 
utilized what they had and lived 
in a way convenient to them. 

B. Foods. 

1. Kinds—corn, squash, 


To show 


pump- 


kin, wild plants, wild game, fish. 
2. Cooking. 

a) Birch-bark utensils, pottery, 
wooden bowls, shell spoons. 

b) Metal cooking utensils ob- 
tained by trading with the white 
man. 

3. Preservation. 

a) Drying 
and herbs. 

b) Smoking meats and fish. 
C. Clothing. 

1. Skins of animals, and cloth 
woven from bark or grass. 


vegetables, fruit, 


2. Dyes made of plants or clay. 
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FOR ALL 


GRADES 


DOROTHY GRAY KROHN 


Teacher, Primary Opportunity Room, Public Schools, 


Marinette - 


Wisconsin 


and 


MARIE BARLOW BUCKMAN 


Recreational Director, Nature Study and Indian Lore, 
Camp Towering Pines, Kagle River, Wisconsin 


3. Implements—bone awls and 
needles, 
4. ‘Thread—plant fibers. 
5. Decoration. 
a) Porcupine quills. 
b) Silver and turquoise. 
©) Clamshells. 
d) Glass beads. 
e) Animal claws. 
{) Eagle feathers. 
D. Shelter. 
l. Lodge. 


2. ‘Tepee. 


5. Lone house. 
4. Pueblo. 
5. Hogan. 
k. Work. 
1. Men’s work.--Emphasize their 
ability to track and trail. 
a) Hunting and fishing. 
b) Scouting and warfare. 
2. Women’s work. 
a) Preparing food. 
b) Preparing clothing. 
c¢) Care of children. 


d) Gardening. 





Thind-Grade Song Makers 


HAZEL B. 


Teacher, Third Grade, Cahuilla 


URING our study of Indians 
D last year, we discovered that 
the Song Makers were admired 
and reverenced by every tribe. 
The children that they 
would like to be song makers too. 

We were learning about the In- 
dians’ making pilgrimages to the 
desert in search of foods such as 


decided 


DANIEL 


School, Palm Springs, California 


roots. The idea so appealed to the 


class that they told the story in 
their first Indian song. (Below. ) 

When the words and melody 
were completed, we created ar- 


rangements lor instruments played 
by various members of the class 

the flute, autoharp, and piano. We 
found that drums and rattles add- 
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F. Recreation. 
1. Games. 
a) Lacrosse, snow snake, wres- 
tling. 
b) Racing with horses, or ca- 
noes, and in relays. 
2. Dances. 
G. Story and legend. 
1. Legend of the deer dance. 
2. Legend of corn. 
H. Literature.—Parts of the poem 
“Hiawatha.” 


Grapnres 5-6 


A. Concept.—A continuation of 
the daily living project of Grades 
4-5, plus geography and more 
advanced study of social life. 

Lb. Location of the tribes. 

1. Forest Indians—in northeast- 
ern area. 

-. Swamp Indians in the South. 
3. Prairie Indians—west of the 
Mississippi. 

4. Desert Indians—southwestern 
United States. 

5. Northwest coastal 
Pacific coast to Alaska. 
Cc. Ge upation .. 

1. Agriculture. 


Indians— 


2. Hunting and fishing. 
4. Warfare. 

a) Intertribal. 

b) With whites. 
D. Communication. 
1. Language.—There was a basic 
language for each group of tribes; 
each tribe had _ its dialect 
and variations of speech. 


own 


2. Sign language, smoke signals. 
>. Communication by messenger. 
I. Transportation.—Tribes were 
constantly moving to new hunt- 
ing grounds, visiting neichboring 
tribes, or making trips after pipe- 
stone, salt, or copper. 

1. ‘Travel by land, on foot or on 
snowshoes, or with horses. 

2. ‘Travel by water in birch-bark 
canoe or dugout. 

3. Packing and work of erecting 
and breaking camps mostly done 
by squaws. 

F, Education and customs. 

1. Children learned mostly by 
They learned 
woodcraft and wood lore. 

2. Discipline of children. 

a) Well-established rules for 
good conduct governed children’s 
behavior. 

b) Little children were never 
spanked. 

3. Indian names. 

a) At birth, each child re- 
ceived a name inspired by some- 
thing near at hand, for example, 
Snow Girl. (Continued on page 88) 


imitating adults. 
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Teaching Children to Listen 


Assistant Principal, Public School No. 203, Brooklyn, New York 


ryt wo first erades came into the 
I visual-instruction room, one 
after the other, to sce a moving 
picture about the zoo, 

The first group sat there wide- 
eyed, intent, and silent except for 
occasional murmurs of pleasure 
familiar 
animals. After the showing, they 


when they recognized 
returned to their own classroom, 
where they discussed the picture 
freely. ‘Then they made crayon 
drawings of their favorite scenes. 

‘Thesecond group saw the same 
film, but their reaction was quite 
different. All the way through, 
they made frequent audible com- 
They 


were paying attention to the pic- 


ments to their neighbors. 


ture, and all their remarks were 
But 


they made no attempt to listen. 


related to what they saw. 


“That’s a tiger,” said one little 
girl, when a picture of a leopard 
was shown. 

“Look at 


another excitedly, while the un- 


the alligator,” said 


heeded sound track described the 
ways of the lizard. 

The children were not. really 
disorderly, just inattentive. 

Why was there such a differ- 


ence in these two classes, both 
of which had been in the same 
school for the same length of 


time? Investigation showed that 


there were two factors one spe- 
cific and one general. 

In preparation for the film, the 
teacher of the first class had said, 
“You are going to see lions, ti- 
gers, elephants— and some animals 
that you have never seen before. 
When you come back, perhaps 

tell about all the 
animals that saw.” 
The children had something defi- 


you can me 


strange you 
nite to look for, so they wat hed 
and listened attentively. 
Preparation in the second class 
was almost, but not quite, the 
same. ‘The second teacher said, 
“You are going to sec lions, ti- 
gers, and elephants just like the 
"The 


they had nothing 


ones we saw in the zoo.” 
children felt 
new to learn. 

There was a divergence in the 
two teachers’ interpretations of 
The first 
conduct 


educational philosophy. 
that 
should be modified according to 


teacher believes 


circumstances. She helped her 
children see that there are times 
to talk and times to listen. They 
learned to size up a situation and 
act accordingly. 


Do your pupils really listen? 


Here are sugges- 


tions to stimulate purposeful listening in life 
situations, both at home and in the classroom. 


The second teacher stresses the 
word freedom. “Let the child ex- 
press himself,” is the phrase which 
has impressed her. In applying 
only a part of modern psychol- 
ogy, she has forgotten that chil- 
dren must be taught to consider 
the general welfare. She has lost 
the fact that 
learn through both eyes and ears. 


sight of children 
An interpretation stressing un- 


restricted freedom is, of course, 
It is much 


more profitable for them to ad- 


unfair to the pupils. 


just gracefully to new social situ- 
ations, to assimilate new material, 
and to express themselves through 
new ideas and media, than it is 
to be entirely “free.” 

Much of the difficulty encoun- 
tered by new teachers working 
with progressive methods stems 
‘The 


teacher who prepares her’ children 


from this misunderstanding. 


for stimulating experiences ob- 


tains better results in the activ- 
ities which follow. 

Why is listening so important? 
Let us consider its role in our liv- 
ing today. Next to secing, hear- 
ing is our most important means 
of acquiring information. 

Listening is an essential part of 
social conversation. In any con- 
versation that involves more than 
cach will have to 


two persons, 


listen much more than he talks. 


Courtesy, Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 
7 E 






im, 


The attentive children pictured here are acquiring Liieresting informa- 


Speeches play a vital role in 


democratic processes. ‘This was 
true in the period of the early 
Greeks, and it remains so today. 


Much of 


ment 


our best entertain- 
comes to us through our 
ears. A child who has not learned 
to listen attentively misses a great 
deal of enjoyment. 

If we teachers accept our re- 
sponsibility for teaching pupils to 
listen, we must have definite aims 
and methods at each grade level. 

In the first years of school, we 
should help children to concen- 
trate on the matter at hand. In 
the intermediate grades, we must 
try to lengthen the span of atten- 
tion, provide more complicated 
listening experiences, and supply 
practice in listening creatively and 
critically. In the upper grades, 
we should seck to keep the earlier 
aims in view, and emphasize crit- 
ical listening as a part of citizen- 
ship training. ‘These objectives 
can be translated into activities at 
the different grade levels and di- 


vided in the following way. 


PRIMARY ACTIVITIES 

1. Listening to a story, and re- 
telling or dramatizing it in the 
children’s own words, 

2. Hearing a short poem and 
repeating it accurately as a part 


of memorization. 


tion which will make them see new meaning in their classroom activities, 
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3. Following simple oral direc- 
tions, 

4. Listening to short musical 
phrases and repeating them vo- 
cally. 

9. Listening attentively to one 
another, showing comprehension 
by making relevant comments or 
asking appropriate questions. 

6. Listening attentively in the 
classroom, visual-instruction room, 
and assembly hall. 

7. Expressing pleasure in ap- 
propriate manner. 

&. Understanding the + reasons 
for listening attentively and hav- 
ing good manners. 


INTERMEDIATE 
ACTIVITIES 
1. Listening to stories or pro- 
grams on radio; then summariz- 
ing or dramatizing in own words, 


2. Listening to longer poems 


and repeating several lines at a 
time as part of memorization. 

3. Following more complicated 
oral directions. 

4, Listening to longer musical 
phrases and repeating them vo- 
cally, listening for familiar instru- 
ments, simple themes, and so on. 

5. Writing short simple items 


from 


dictation and 


COrre’ ling 
them to test accuracy in hearing. 
6. Listening to reports given by 
other pupils in various subject 
areas, Summarizing, Commenting, 
and asking pertinent questions, 
7. Simple note 


taking based 


on teacher's oral reading, a pu- 
pil’s oral report, or a radio pro- 
eram. 

8. Continued emphasis on good 
listening manners in conversation- 
al groups. 
UPPER-GRADE ACTIVITIES 

1. Listening to educational ra- 
dio broadcasts; summarizing and 
discussing content. 

2. Listening to 


radio plays; 


discussing theme, characteriza- 
tion, plot, and actors’ interpre- 
tations. 

3. Listening to forum-type pro- 
vrams; stating Own opinion with 
specific references to points made 
by the speakers. 

4. Further 


taking, using 


practice in note 
a simple but stand- 
ardized form of outline. 

5. Listening to political radio 
broadcasts; identifying speakers’ 
slant, and summarizing, and stat- 
ing arguments for the opposing 


side, (Continued on page 83) 
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he Weather Gureau aud Jt. Work 


FOR UPPER GRADLS 


L AST year our class spent many 
pleasant, exciting weeks on 
‘There 


were sO many activities to carry. 


a study of the weather. 


out that everyone could take an 
active part. ‘There were instru- 


ments to read and observations 


to record. A weather vane was 
made which still stands on the 


top of our building. 
OBJECTIVES 


A. To develop an appreciation 
for scientific methods of weather 
forecasting. 

B. To gain familiarity with the 
instruments used in the weather 
bureau. 

C. To develop skill in the organ- 
ization and keeping of charts. 

D. ‘To understand how weather 
affects our lives. 

E. To develop an appreciation of 
the importance of weather fore- 
casting. 
k. ‘To 


concern about weather. 


understand the farmer's 
G. To learn about the work of 
the Department of Agriculture as 
it relates to weather. 

H. ‘To promote an understand- 
ing of the importance of weather 
to aviation. 


OUTLINE FOR STUDY 
A. Ilow weather affects our lives. 
1. Weather is an important fac- 
tor in the growing of food. 

2. Weather determines the archi- 
tecture of our buildings. 

3. Weather governs the type of 
clothing we wear. 

4. Many of our leisure-time ac- 
tivities depend upon the weather. 
B. What weather means. 

The air pressure. 


l. 
2. The temperature. 
3. The humidity. 

4. 


The amount of rain or snow. 


a 


The class discussed the different kinds of weather in each season. 


ROSE MOOSE 


Teacher, Kighth Grade, Elementary School, Newark, California 


Do your pupils know the duties of the weather 
bureau? The unit below will acquaint them with 
the work relating to the daily weather forecasts. 


. The amount of cloudiness. 


»o 


6. The direction and velox ity, or 


streneth, of the wind. 

C. How a weather bureau gains 
information. 

direction of the 
wind by the weather vane. 


1. Observing 


2. Measuring speed of the wind 
with an anemometer. 

9 

snow with a rain gauge. 

4. Getting accurate temperature 
by using maximuin and minimum 
thermometers. 
5. Measuring humidity with a 
hygrograph. 

6. Measuring air pressure with a 
barometer. 

D. The work of weather bureaus. 
1. Keeping weather records. 


All Photos, Courtpsy 


3. Measuring amount of rain or 


Public Schools, 


2. Making weather maps and 
forecasting the weather. 

». Sending out warnings about 
storms, frost, or floods. 

4. Making special forecasts in 
connection with forest fires. 

9. Making special forecasts for 
aviators and navigators. 

6. Publishing about 


discoveries relating to weather. 


facts new 
7. ‘Vestifying in court cases. 

ki. Why the weather changes. 

1. ‘The position of the sun affects 
the temperature of the earth. 

2. The temperature of the air af- 
fects the amount of moisture the 
air will hold. 

3. Different kinds of cloud for- 
mations are followed by different 
kinds of weather. 


tlameda County, California 











conditions on the weather, 


Then each pupil chose the season he liked best and explained why. 


WEATHER ART 


These pupils are learning the effect of clouds and atmospheric 
Notice 












Rca 


their drawings of clouds. 


This boy is explaining, by using the symbols on the blackboard, 


F. Reading a weather map. 
1. Isobars are lines connecting 
places that have the same air 
pressure. 

2. A cyclone is a certain definite 
arrangement of over a 
The indicate 
cyclones, and the “highs” anti- 
cyclones. 

3. Isotherms are dotted lines that 
show areas with the same tem- 
perature, 


winds 


large area. “lows” 


4. Circles indicate conditions of 
the sky. 

5. The indicate the di- 
rection of the wind. 

G. Results of good weather pre- 
dictions. 


arrows 


1. Knowledge of coming storms, 
floods, and hurricanes save many 
lives, 

2. Forecast of frost helps farm- 
ers save crops from freezing. 

3. Weather predictions are in- 
valuable to aviation. 

4. Predictions are useful in mak- 
ing our own personal plans. 

HH. Attempts which 


made to control the weather. 


have been 
1. ‘The attempts of primitive men 
were based on superstition. 
2. Present efforts. 

a) Scattering fog on landing 
fields. 

b) Using smudge pots in fruit 
eroves. 

c) Making use of 


‘“‘rainmakers.”’ 


artificial 


INTEGRATIONS 
A. Language and literature. 
1. Writing business letters to the 
Department of Agriculture ask- 
ing for state and national weath- 
er maps. 
2. Giving reports. 
3. Writing creative verse. 
t. Reading myths and stories re- 


lating to Continued an page 89) 


what information can be secured from ihe barometer in his hand, 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL 
Plays, Gongs, and Verse 


The Jack-in-the-Box 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY DOROTHY SCOTT 








ml} 





and fas - tened tight. Jack - in - the - Box 





lit - tle bit and try 














sfz 


With determination 










OUT jumps = Jack with a fun + ny — grin. We will 


> 





accelerando 


fix old Mis + ter Jack! Pushhim on his head and he will go right back! 


w~ “ “A 








Lach child may be a Jack-in-the-box, or the whole his head represent the cover, holding Jack in the he jumps up quickly and spreads his arms out. On ; 
group may be gathered around one child, who is the box. The hands are lifted slightly on the second line the last line, hands are again put over Jack's head 
Jack-in-the-box. As the first line is sung, hands over and, beginning with the words, “Out jumps Jack,’ and he is pushed back into his box. 
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Litis 


Columbus’ 


Discovery 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


JUANITA ELLIS HOLLENBECK 


Teacher, Third Grade, Lincoln School, 
Springfield, Illinois 
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CHARACTERS 
SOLDIERS— Two. 
COLUMBUS 
rRUMPETERS— Iwo, 
QUEEN ISABELLA 
KING FERDINAND 
rREASURER 
STAGE. HAND 
SAILORS— Nine. 
WOMEN~—Any number. 
INDIANS—Any number. 
CosTUMES AND PROPERTIES 
Soldiers carry spears, shields, 
and wear helmets; Columbus 
and the Captain of each ship 
wear caps; all Sailors 
wear school clothes; Queen 
Isabella wears a gold crown 
and Jong with — train; 
King Ferdinand wears a_ gold 
crown and a cape; ‘Trumpeters 
carry long horns; ‘Treasurer and 
Stage Hand have no special 
costumes; Women wear long 
dresses and shawls, and carry 
handkerchiefs; Indians are dark- 
ened, wear feather bands on 
heads, and carry tomahawks. 
Wagons are bases of ships. 
Heavy cardboard silhouettes of 
ships on waves have 
suwed-out wooden blocks nailed 
to their backs. ‘These slip over 
edges of wagon beds. The sails, 


sailors’ 


dress 


ocean 


white cloth fastened to broom- 
sticks, are held out of sight un- 
til hoisted. Each wagon is 
pushed by the middle Sailor. 
SETTING 
Scene 1.—Vhrone room of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. ‘Thrones 
are placed diagonally at left 
front. 
) 


Scene 2.—On the ocean. 





























SCENE | 

(Soldiers stand at center stage 
in front of closed curtains, hold- 
ing spears. A knock is heard.) 

FIRST SOLDIER—Who_ knocks? 
(Begins to walk to right of stage.) 

coLtuMBus~—It is I, Christopher 
Columbus. (Enters, and walks 
up to First Soldier.) 

FIRST SOLDIER—What do you 
want? 

coLuMBus—I have a letter of 
introduction to Queen Isabella. 
(Hands letter to soldier. | 


FIRST SOLDIER—What is your 
business? 

cOLUMBUS—I wish to discuss 
an exploring trip to find a way to 
reach the East by sailing west. 

FIRST SOLDIER (turning to his 
companion )—Take this letter to 
the Queen. (70 Columbus.) Sir, 
you may wait here. 

SECOND SOLDIER (exilsthrough 
curtain at center of stage and re- 
turns)~“Vhe King and Queen will 
grant you an audience. You may 
enter. 

(Curtains draw apart. King 
and Queen are seated on thrones. 
Trumpeters stand one on each 
side of them, and Treasurer 
stands upper right of thrones.) 

FIRST TRUMPETER--Hail, Hail, 
Their Royal Highnesses, King 
Ferdinand and Queen Isabella! 

(Trumpeters blow their horns. 
Columbus walks up to thrones, 
removes hat in sweeping gesture, 
kneels, bows head, and remains 
in that until 
speaks to him.) 

QUEEN ISABELLA 
Christopher Columbus, and state 


position Queen 


Please arise, 


your business. 

coLuMBus-~ O noble Queen, I 
come with this letter of introduc- 
tion to offer you a chance to win 
all the gold and precious gems of 
the East. You have heard much 
about them from __ the 
brought back by Marco Polo. 

QUEEN ISABELLA--I know of 
the wealth of the East, but I also 
know of the long and dangerous 
journey through lands overrun by 
bandits to reach that wealth and 
bring it back here. 

KING FERDINAND—Such a jour- 


tales 


ney is so long and dangerous that 
it is impossible. ‘The camels can- 
not carry enough for the bandits 
and If this is all you 
want you are wasting our time. 

Hear my plan, 
know 


us too. 


COLUMBUS 


Your Majestics. Do you 





that it is possible to reach the 
East by sailing west? 

QUEEN ISABELLA—How can 
that be? 

cOLUMBUS—Did you ever watch 
a ship sail away? As it leaves it 
disappears just as though it were 
sailing on a globe! And it is. 
Many famous scientists believe 
the earth is round. I believe this 
also, and I am convinced that I 
can sail to the East by going west, 
just as a fly can walk around an 
apple. 

KING FERDINAND—But what ex- 
perience have you had? Can we 
trust ships to you? 

coLuMBUS~—I have sailed for 
many years. I have even been 
to Iceland. 

QUEEN ISABELLA—Such a trip 
would be too costly. 

TREASURER—Good Queen, if 
this journey is successful, you 
may gain many converts to Chris- 
tianity in the East, and much 


wealth and glory. I will pay 
part of the cost myself. 

QUEEN ISABELLA—Christopher 
Columbus, what is your price? 

cOLUMBUS—I must be Admiral 
of all the seas, and receive one 
tenth of all the wealth that is 
discovered. 


(Continued on page 78) 








FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


EDNA AEDY 


Kindergarten Teacher, Crawford School, 
Fort William, Ontario, Canada 








CHARACTERS 
BIG PUMPKIN—A large boy, 
LITTLE PUMPKIN~A little boy. 
LAby—A tall girl, 
BLUEBIRDS—Six or more. 
ROBINS— Two or more. 
CHILDREN—FTour or more. 


CosTUMES 


Pumpkins have large orange- 
paper pumpkins fastened to the 





front of their shirts. Lady wears a 
frilled crepe-paper apron, Bluebirds 
wear blue crepe-paper caps with 
stiff paper beaks and blue capes. 
Robins wear similar costumes. of 
brown. Children wear 
their hair (if girls) or under their 
chins (if boys). 


bows—in 


SETTING 
Action takes place in a field of 
cornstalks in October. 

















(Pumpkins are sitting cross- 
legged in the field.) 

BIG PUMPKIN—Oh, Im glad 
I’m such a big pumpkin. 

LITTLE PUMPKIN (wistfully) 
I want to be big like you. 

BIG PUMPKIN--I used to be lit- 
tle like you, but I grew out in the 
sunshine. Were you hiding un- 
der a pumpkin leaf? 

LITTLE PUMPKIN (thoughtful- 
ly) —Maybe I was hiding under a 
pumpkin leaf. Am I big enough 
for a pumpkin pic? 

BIG PUMPKIN--No, you have to 
be big like me. 

LADY (enters )—I need a pump- 
kin for a pumpkin pie. 

LITTLE PUMPKIN--Take me. 
Please take me. 

LApY—No, you are too little. 

Goes out leading Big Pumpkin. ) 
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(Bluebirds fty in.) 

FIRST BLUEBIRD—It’s 
colder every day. 

SECOND BLUEBIRD 


getting 


And _ it’s 
windy, too. 
THIRD 
time to fly to a warm country. 

FOURTH BLUEBIRD 
soon as we eat our dinner. 
ALL—AIll right. 


BLUEBIRD—It’s about 


Let’s go as 


(Bluebirds hop about after 
food.) 

(Enter Robins.) 

FIRST ROBIN—Hello! May we 


have something to eat? 
FIFTH BLUEBIRD—Oh, certain- 
ly! There is still enough for all. 
SIXTH BLUEBIRD- When are 
you going to a warm country? 
SECOND ROBIN-—Very soon. 
(The birds fly away as Children 


approach.) (Continued on page 95) 
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Scarecrou 


Scarecrou lookin ; 


slave, holdin 


lands 
al center ol] himese if 


up b) his broom. Loud creeching 
and eabbl ne are h ard off lave 
Witche 


toward them without shifl- 


and enter. Scarecrow 


lool 
ne his position oT changing hi 


é vpre sslon. 


FIRST wircH What ails you’ 
SECOND wircH—You could be 
a witch. You look dismal enough. 


Not 


nevle ted, 


SCARECROW | feel di mal. 


only dismal, but sad, 


lonely, and unhappy. — Besides, 
I think it’s my 


Im not sure. 


something aches. 


hie ad, but 


FIRST wircu--Why are you 
sad? 

SECOND wircH What seems to 
be your trouble? Come, come, 


NouUrpuss, you can tell ws. 


SCARECROW Well, — everyone’s 
gone away and Ieft me. ‘The 
birds that used to rest on my 


shoulders dont 
‘The field 


feet have 


Come any more 


mice who lived at my 


away, loo, "Lhis is 
field! You can't 


like to 


VOrie 
the lonesomest 
imagine what its stand 
out here all alone. 

How dl 


you come to be here in the first 


FIRST WITcH—Hmmm! 
place? 
SCARECROW They put me here 


in June to keep the crows com- 


pany. My, what good times we 
had! 
SECOND wircH--If you had a 


broomstick you could go with us, 
Oh, | do 


‘That’s what props me up! 


SCARECROW have 
one! 
You can see for yourself it’s a 
very fine broom! 

FIRST WITCH 


about a black cat? 


What 


Good! 
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FOR PRIMARY 


AND MIDDLE GRADES 


GRACE EVELYN MILLS 





























Teacher of Enelish, Central School, Dansville, New York 
( j it a broom tora prop Witch weal 
lone black cloaks and potted black 
sins hats, ane carry brooms, Qwl may 
7 Ww: ' wear a paper cap with pointed ears 
, o> WHEEL. Fs and dark-rimmed eyeglass frames 
OTHER WI he with no lenses. Black Cat wears a 
bas cat « trmne, Miarsquerades cul 
K typical Plalloween costume 
{ ond \! mumber. 
Stir 
Cosru Mt I hie ‘ mi open field \ 
Seurecro cul raveed clothe ‘ rt he ine it the icle 
wee i tattered straw bat ar } mid the back { the tit 
SCARECROW [used to) know OWL. | entermne Hoo. hooo! 


kitten named Elmer, but 


he hasn't been around lately. I 


nie al 


never see anyone except Owl. 
SECOND 
fine 


now, 


WICH Perhaps we ll 


him. We have to be going 
‘There’s a lot going on to 
night, 

SCARECROW (lurching a bil 
But | can't fly. What can I do 
to get away from here? 
the 


words, 


FIRST WircH As soon as 


cat comes, say the magi 
and get on your broomstick. 
SCARECROW. ~The magic words? 
What are they? 
BOTH Abracadabra, 


Abracadabra, 


WITCHES 
cium, de, di, do. 
do, di, de, dum. 
SECOND witcu When vou vet 
a cat, follow us to Dismal Wood. 
She exits with First Witch.) 
‘Thank 


I almost for- 


SCARECROW — (calling ) 


vou! To himself 


vot. ‘They certainly travel easily. 
‘They’re “way out of sight already. 
lb, ab 


what were those magic 


words: 


Br 


~ 


tigy 


Oh, Owl 
haps you can help me. 
What's the trouble? 
I hic 


words so | could 


SCARECROW per- 
Owl 
SCARECROW witches told 
me some mari 


vo with them. Ive forgotten 


them, though. Tm just a plain 
scarecrow, and | dont seem to be 
good at remembering words, espe- 
cially big ones. 

owl. Why do you want to go 
away? Its very nice here. 


SCARECROW—It’s so lonesome! 


‘The birds have gone, and the 
little mice have grown up and 
vone away. 

owl That's too bad. I just 


love mice! (lle smacks his lips.) 

SCARECROW Can you help me 
remember the words? 

owl- I dont know any magi 
words. I get along very well with- 
out any. 

SCARECROW- Oh, dear! 

(Black Cat enters. ) 
Hello! ‘The witches 


said you wanted me. 


BLACK CAT 











Finds Out about Aalloweeu 


SCARECROW—Yes! They said I 


could come with you to the 
Witches Festival. 
BLACK CAT--Come on, then. 


Lets be going. Don't hang onto 
the broom like that! 


Pil sit up close behind you and 


Get on it! 


away well go. 

But I can’t re- 

member the magic words! 

What words? 
Oh, the words to 

travel. It was Ab— 
Perhaps you can re- 


SCARECROW 


BLACK CA‘ 
SCARECROW 
make 


something. 


me 


member. 
BLACK CAT— No, I get along all 
right without any magic words. 
SCARECROW Itlooks as though 
I'd have to stay right here. 


BLACK CAT What’s wrong with 


that? I always thought it was a 
nice field. 
OowL- Hoo! Hoo! Look! 
BLACK CAT—Qh, it’s the Mas- 


queraders’ Parade! 
kntei 
carrying jack-o’-lanterns. ) 


Masqueraders, some 
SCARECROW -Oh, those are my 


pumpkins! ‘They were grown 


But 
see what has happened to them! 
Do like that 
when they re grown up? 


right here in this very field! 
all vegetables get 
BLACK CAT No, of course not! 
‘Those are jack-o -lanterns. 
Masqueraders make a circle 
about Scarecrow. ) 
MASQUERADERS 
Oh, silly 
know 


Scarecrow, don’t you 
What makes the magic fires glow? 
Don't you know of Halloween 
When 
be seen? 
(Continued on page 75) 
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It’s Only THalloween 


i WORDS BY ELLA STRATTON COLBO MUSIC BY ANNABEL S. WALLACE 


Moderately fast 
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Though grin-ning Jack - 0 + Lan-tern’s Quite a scar-y — sight, Don’t be fright-ened to 
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eh 
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meet him Walk - ing out to - night. Should the black-caped witch - es, Rid - ing 
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THEME IN YELLOW 


CARL SANDBURG 


I spot the hills 

With yellow balls in autumn. 
I light the prairie cornfields 
Orange and tawny gold clusters 
And I am called pumpkins. 
On the last of October 

When dusk is fallen 

Children join hands 

And circle round me 

Singing ghost songs 

And love to the harvest moon; 
I am a jack-o’-lantern 

With terrible teeth 

And the children know 

I am fooling. 


HALLOWEEN 
ELSIE M. FOWLER 


If you’ve never seen an old witch 
Riding through the sky 

Or never felt big bat’s wings 
Flopping, as they fly— 

If you’ve never touched a white thing 
Gliding through the air, 

And knew it was a ghost because 
You got a dreadful scare— 

If you’ve never heard the night owls, 
Crying, ““Whoo-whoo-whoo?” 

And never jumped at pumpkin eyes 
Gleaming out at you— 

If all of these exciting things 

You’ve never heard or seen, 

Why then—you’ve missed a lot of fun, 
Because—that’s Halloween! 


SEE-SAW 
H. N. BIALIK 
Translated from the Hebrew 


Ail: See-saw, see-saw 


Fly and fall, fall and fly! 


Solo 1: What is low 

Solo 2: And what is high? 
¥ Solo 3: Only I 

Duet: Just you and I 


Duet: We two are weighed 
Gils: Are balanced even 
All: On scales between 

\ 


The earth and heaven. 


een”; 


Poems for October 


COLUMBUS, COLUMBUS! 
NANCY BYRD TURNER 


Good sailor on a lonely sea, 
Hard driven by the gale, 
With black clouds blotting out the stars 
And bitter brine on mast and spars, 
And lightning in your sail, 
Your comrades, full of doubts and fears, 
Vowed they would quest no more; 
But you had dreamed through long, long years 
Of one far, nameless shore, 
A land beyond an unknown trail; 
Your dark crew should not daunt you now, 
Your courage should not fail 
Columbus, Columbus, 
Westward you held your prow. 


Good Captain, ‘neath the blackest sky 
‘That ever seaman scanned, 
Upon the deck on sullen night 
You took your steadfast stand 
And watched, with never thought of rest 
(Your old dream burning in your breast), 
Until, with break of light, 
Sudden you raised an eager hand 
And pointed, shaken, to the west, 
Crying Land, Land! 
It echoes in a long refrain: 
Land to the west! 
Columbus, Columbus, 
You did not dream in vain! 


FOUR KINDS OF WADING 
MILDRED D, SHACKLETT 


We go wading in the winter 
When the clouds are hanging low 
With our feet in stout galoshes 
Through the drifts of fleecy snow. 


We go wading in the springtime 
With our happy, twinkling feet 
Dressed in new and shiny slippers 
Through the clover red and sweet. 


We go wading in the summer 

In a shady, pebbly pool 

With our feet so white and naked 
Through the water fresh and cool. 


We go wading in the autumn 

In a frosty, tingling breeze 

With our feet in dusty oxfords 
Through the piles of rustling leaves. 
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AUTUMN FANCIES 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


The maple is a dainty maid, 
The pet of all the wood, 

Who lights the dusky forest glade 
With scarlet cloak and hood. 


The elm a lovely lady is, 
In shimmering robes of gold, 
That catch the sunlight when she 
moves, 
And glisten, fold on fold. 


The sumac is a gypsy queen, 
Who flaunts in crimson dressed, 
And wild along the roadside runs, 
Red blossoms in her breast. 


And towering high above the wood, 
All in his purpie cloak, 

A monarch in his splendor is 
The proud and princely oak. 


AN AUTUMN 
PLAY DAY 


ROWENA BASTIN BENNETT 


Oh, Mother, may I go and play? 
For all the world is playing; 


The little leaves have run away, 
And I can see them straying 

In crimson shoes across the lawn, 
Or practicing balleting. 


The shadows play at hide-and-seek 
Between the rows of stubble, 
And every thistle stem has blown 
A white and foamy bubble. 


The chipmunks play a light croquet 
And scamper through the thickets, 

With partridge berries for their balls 
And bended twigs for wickets. 


A dozen squirrels with tails in curls 
And feet both swift and nimble 
Have found a little acorn cup 
For playing hide the thimble. 


I would run and join the fun 
Without the least delaying; 

Please, Mother, let me go and play, 
For all the world is playing. 


Acknowledgment is hereby made to the following for permission to reprint verses: phot 
Henry Holt and Company, Inc. for “Theme in Yellow” from Chicago Poems, copyright 
1916 by the publishers and 1943 by the author; the author and Child Life, for “Hallow- 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations, for “See-Saw” from Far Over the 
Sea, translated by Jessie Sampter; Ginn and Company, for “Columbus, Columbus!” from 
The Masquerade and Other Stories, edited by B. R. Buckingham; the author, for “Four 
Kinds of Wading,” which appeared originally in The Golden Flute; the author, for “An 
Autumn Play Day” from Around a Toadstool Table, published by Follett Pub. Co. 
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Piano prelude,“School Days,” 
is played slowly, in a minor key. 
Footlights disclose Boy seated at 
a desk in front of closed curtain. 
He is reading, hunched over a 
book, for a few seconds; then 
sighs, and squirms around to face 
audience. He begins to pronounce 
words painfully. ) 

BoYy—“* state of a-affairs 
led to a con-con-continua-tion of 
hos-hostil-i-ties (Slams book 
on desk with disgust. Rises and 
paces stage.) I hate reading! 
Reading is the hardest thing in 
the world. 


This 


I'd rather do almost 
anything than read. Id 
rather eat a barrel of spinach! 
At center stage 
struck by a 
Say! 
now, 


even 


faces audience, 
sudden thought.) 
If I were president right 
I'd pass a law so that no- 
in the 
have to learn to read. 
all the 
tains, and all the people could 
play football any time they liked! 
(Returns to desk. Picks up book. 
Looks at it scornfully.) And 
for history books- I'd have people 
arrested for reading them! 

(All lights out. Gong sounds 
three times. Mr. Literature steps 
out from behind curtain; stands 
center Footlights on up 
to full. Boy stands up, awed by 
sudden visitor. ) 

MR. LITERATURE 
are the wants 
to stop the world from reading! 

Boy—Who you? 

MR. LITERATURE—Let me_ in- 
troduce myself. (Pulls out from 
under robe large cardboard rep- 
lica of calling card, with words, 
“Mr. Literature, 


would ever 
I'd turn 
into soda 


body country 


libraries foun- 


stage. 


Aha! 


man 


So you 


young who 


who are 


in big script. 


Hands card to Boy.) My name 
is Mr. Literature. I keep watch 
over all books, everywhere, from 


the simplest primer clear up to 
I dare 
in the 


the largest encyclopedia. 
say there isn't a_ book 
world that I haven't read. 

soy—Ugh! I shouldn’t like 
that job at all! 

MR. LITERATURE—Now that is 
Strange. I find it the most ex- 
citing job possible. But here 
I'm forgetting why I came. I 
dropped by to grant your wish. 

BOoY—-My wish? 

MR. LITERATURE 
are the 


I believe you 
very boy who not five 
minutes ago wished he were pres- 


ident so that he might pass a law 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 
CLAIRE TAYLOR 


forbidding everyone to read. And 
are you not the lad who wished 
to turn the into soda 
and allow the whole 
population to play football when- 
ever it pleased? 

BOY (eagerly)—Yes, sir! 

MR. LITERATURE—It is in my 
power to grant these wishes. But 
think carefully—would you really 
like to stop all the reading? 


libraries 
fountains, 


Boy—Yes, siree! Every bit of 
it! When may I start? 
MR. LITERATURE—Right _ this 


minute. Ho, Pages! 


hands. ) 


(Claps his 


(Pages run on stage and stand 
at attention division in 
curtain, ready to draw it apart.) 

MR. LITERATURE--There we 
are. (Waves pointer three times 
over Boy's head.) 1 pro- 
nounce you president of the Land 
of No-Reading. ‘lake the 


pointer. (Boy does so.) 


close to 


now 


magic 
Now, 


wave the wand slowly and repeat 


the spell after me. When you 
have done this, Book and Mark 
will draw back the enchanted 


curtain and you will see what the 
world would be like if everyone 
Ready? 
R-ready ! 

Wave the 


were forbidden to read. 
BOY (uncertainly ) 
MR. LITERATURE 


wand! 
(Boy does so. Arpeggio on 
piano. Lights flicker.) 


MR. LITERATURE—I now ordain 
this law 

Boy- | ordain this law 

MR. LITERATURE- Henceforth, 
no one in this land shall read the 
printed word 

BOY 


this land shall read the printed 


now 


Henceforth, no one = in 


word 
MR. LITERATURE--All libraries 
shall become soda fountains 




















BoY—All libraries shall become 
soda fountains 

MR. LITERATURE—And the in- 
habitants of the land shall play 
football from dawn to dusk— 

Bpoy—And the inhabitants of 
the land shall play football from 
dawn to dusk 

MR. LITERATURE 

Boy—Hail to fun! 

(Pages pull curtain open dis- 
closing 


Hail to fun! 


Margie and Jane seated 
at small tables with telephones 
in front of They are 
having a conversation over the 
phones. Boy and Mr. Literature 
to left 
Pages go to opposite side and sit 
on floor.) 

BOY (with surprise ) 
know those girls. 


them. 


move Stage on apron. 


Hey! I 
They are Jane 
and Margie. I go to school with 
them. Tl bet 
now that they 


they are happy 
don't have to do 
homework, or go to classes. 
(Gils, on the contrary, 
and speak dispiritedly.) 
MARGIE. Hello, Jane. ‘This is 
Margie. Have you heard the bad 


lool. 


news? 
JANE Do you have bad news 
too? I was just going to call you 
to tell you some. You go ahead 
with yours first. 
MARGIE We 
movies tonight! 


cant go to the 


JANE- For heaven's sake, why 
not? 

MARGIE-‘There just aren't any 
more movies! 


JANE~ How awful! What do 
you suppose happened? 
MARGIE Since the 
forbidding people to 
of the 
directors are allowed to read. So 
no one is 


new law 


read was 


passed, none actors or the 


making movies any 


more. Why don't you come over 
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CHARACTERS 


Boy -A “reeular fellow.” 
MR. LITERATURE ~An older pupil. 
BOOK 
—Paves, 
MARK 
MARGIE 
JANE 
BILL ’ 
—Football players. 
JIM . 


OFFICIAL 
DOCTOR 
GROCER 
NEWSPAPER PUBLISHER 
BANKER 
HOUSEWIFE 
TRAVELER 
CostuMES 

Mr. Literature is dressed in a 
black robe and mortarboard and 
carries a blackboard pointer. 
black hoods, short 
black stockings, and 
boards bearing their 
names. Bill and Jim are in 
football suits and helmets, and 
one carries a football. Doctor 
wears white coat and_ trousers 
and white shoes; may have a 
toy stethoscope. Grocer wears 
white apron and has a_ pencil 
behind his ear. Housewife wears 


Pages wear 
trousers, 
sandwich 


a frilly apron. Other characters 
wear business suits or regular 
\« hool clothes. 

SETTING 


No special staging is neces- 
Sary. However, in the scene 
with the two football players, it 
would be more effective to have 
a slightly elevated platform cov- 
ered with artificial grass. Or- 
ange crates may be provided 
for them to sit on, 




















tonight? We can 

listen to the radio together, 
JANE That 

going to tell you. 


to my house 


was what [ was 
‘The same thing 
has happened to the radio. All 
the stations have gone off the air. 


Maybe we should go to a football 


game. 
MARGIE—Oh, no! Spare me, 
Jane. Ive already scen ten foot- 


ball games this week. Id rather 
go to the library for a chocolate 
soda. 
JANE—Ugh! I don’t want to 
see another soda as long as I live. 
I'm sick of sodas! Furthermore, 
I wish the president would take 
back his old law. 
BOTH GIRLS- I 


wish I could 


(Continued on page 96) 


read again! 
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The reduentures of Marco Pole 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


LILLIE M. JORDAN 





A Cr I 


SCENE 1—The year 1264. 


(Chorus of Italian Sailors sing- 
Enter Marco 
Polo as sailors are about to leave 
stage.) 

MARCO (to Vittorio, the last to 
leave )—Ho, Sailor! 

virToRIo— What 
have, my lad? 

MARCO— Where have you been 
and what have you seen, Sailor? 
Do tell me. 

viTrorio— We visited Spain and 
Portugal. ‘Three months we have 
been gone. In Portugal the king 
wanted us to explore for him but 
we all We had been 
away from Venice long enough 
and wanted to return home. 

mMARCO— My father and uncle 
also are travelers to distant ports. 
Ten years they have been gone. 
I was born the year they left. 

virtorio (shakes head)—Ten 
years, my lad! ‘That is a long, 
long time. Do you think that 
they will ever return? 

mARCO—Oh, yes! A traveler 
brought back word to my mother 
that they went to Cathay. I feel 
sure they are safe, but Ill be 
very glad to see them when they 
return! 

vitTorio—I’m sure of that! I 
wonder whether the court of the 
Great Kublai Khan in Cathay 
can rival those in Spain. 

MARCO—I shall find out when 
Father and Uncle Maffeo get 
back, 

virrorio—Well, lad, I hope 
that will be soon. 

MARCO—So do I, Sailor! 
do I! 

(Vittorio exits in one direc- 
tion, Marco in another.) 


ing a sailing song. 


would you 


refused. 


So 
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ScENE 2—The year 1269. 


(Bystanders are gathered on 
the dock looking off to sea. Marco 
Polo is among them.) 

FIRST BYSTANDER ( pointing) 
‘There’s a strange vessel. Look! 


and 


HELEN WHITMER GARBER 


FIRST BYSTANDER—Tell us of 
Cathay, Signor Polo. 

NicoLo—It is the land of the 
rising sun. Venice is a dark cor- 
ner beside it. 

MAFFEO—The city of Han-chau 
rests upon lagoons, like Venice, 
but its bridges are built of stone. 
How many bridges do you think 
there are? ‘Twelve thousand! 

NicoLo—The temples and pal- 
aces are beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion. Market places are heaped 
with spices, rare foods, and pre- 
cious stones. 

MAFFEO—The people make a 
cloth from worms and it shines 
and rustles beautifully. 

FIRST BYSTANDER (unbeliev- 
ing)—Cloth made from worms! 

NicoLO—Ships bring in more 
pepper than is in all the ports of 
Europe. ‘They have spices, aloes, 
sandalwood, nutmegs, ebony. 








CHARACTERS 


ITALIAN SAILORS 

virrorio— One of the Sailors. 

MARCO—Aged_ ten, fifteen, twenty- 
one, and forty-one years. 

BYSTANDERS — Venctians. 


NicoLo—Father of Marco. 

MAFFEO- Uncle of Marco. 

KUBLAL KHAN—The Emperor of 
Cathay. 

EMPRESS 

PRINCESS 

COURTIERS 

SERVANTS 


MESSENGER 
ENTERTAINERS 

KUKACHIN—A Mongolian maiden. 
SCHOLARS—Three or more. 





SETTING 

Acts I and IV—A dock at Ven- 
ice. 

Acts II and III—The court of 
Kublai Khan. 

Act V—A medieval library. May 
take place in front of curtains, or 
may be omitted. 

SUGGESTIONS 

Although this play is suitable for 
stage presentation, it can be used 
without setting or costumes. Parts 
need not be memorized. Girls may 
read men’s parts. ‘This might prove 
to be a good way to introduce the 
study of early explorations or to 
lead up to a lesson on Columbus. 

















It waves a dragon under our 
Venetian flag. 

mMARCO—The dragon, the Chi- 
nese dragon! It must be Father 
and Uncle Maffeo! 

SECOND BYSTANDER—They are 
landing now. 

(Bystanders converse excitedly. 
Enter Nicolo and Maffeo Polo.) 

MARCO (dancing about excit- 
edly)—Are you my father and 
Uncle Maffeo? Welcome home! 

NICOLO (embraces Marco)— 
Can this be my son Marco? You 
were but an infant when I last 
saw you. 

MAFFEO—He is a man now, 
Nicolo. Perhaps he can go with 
us On Our next journey. 

MARCO—Yes, I’m fifteen. May 
I go with you, Father? 

NIcoLo—We shall see, Marco. 
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MAFFEO—The ladies wear jade 
pins and jewelled earrings. 

nicoLo—They have a white 
sand that makes bread sweet. 

(Bystanders appear amazed. ) 


MAFFEO—Thceir books, written 
in a strange language, contain all 
the learning of the ages. 

NIcOLO—Venice is poor and 
dark beside the cities of Cathay. 

SECOND BYSTANDER—Venice is 
the proudest city of Europe. 

(Bystanders mutter.) 

FIRST BYSTANDER—We_ want 
proof for all that you have said. 

SECOND BYSTANDER— The Polos 
have dreamed their cloth made 
from worms and their white 
sand that makes bread sweet! 

THIRD BYSTANDER—There are 
no cities greater than Venice, with 
its streets of water, its gondoliers. 
Impossible ! 

NicoLO—The proof we have of 
all we say is the thousands of 
golden ducats in our bags. We 
are going back to Cathay, and 
when we return, we will bring 
back more wealth from the Great 
Khan. 

MARCO (takes Nicolo’s hand) 

I believe all you say, Father. 
Please take me with you. When 
do we start? 

MAFFEO—It won't be very soon, 
Nephew. First we must see the 
Pope and ask him to send back 
missionaries with us. The Great 
Khan has asked for them. 


Act Il 


= 


The year 1275. 


(Kublai Khan, the Empress, 
Princess, and Courtiers are on 
stage. Servants in background.) 

MESSENGER (entering) —The 
Polos crave audience with His 


SCENE 1 


Majesty, Kublai Khan, Emperor 
of Cathay. 
KUBLAI KHAN—Bid them enter. 
(Messenger bows low and goes 
out.) 


(Continued on page 82) 
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Columbus’ Flagship, W 
the “Santa Maria” aud, 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 





ALICE FISHER 








HE paper ship shown here is a simplified representa- 
tion of the “Santa Maria.” It is easily constructed, 
and will stand by itself. It may be used as an ornament 
on bookcase or window sill, as a centerpiece for a Colum- 
bus Day party, or as part of a scene on the display table. 
Fold a piece of construction paper 7” x 9” in half 
lengthwise. Place the outline of the ship on the paper so 
that the lower edge of the little rectangle is on the fold of 
the paper, and draw around it. Now cut out, being sure 
to leave the little rectangle on the (Continued on page 91) 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADE: 


ANNA DUNSER 


Director of Art, Maplewood Richmond 
Hi hit School 2 Mas ( d,. Ml SONTI 


OMMY came into school one day and 
T said his father had gone in his cat 
to a convention. “What is a conven 
tion!” John asked. 


there were a dozen children who 
wanted to explain, but ‘Tommy had in- 



























troduced the subject, so it was his great 
pleasure to tell John about conventions. 
Not everyone in the room thought that 
‘Tommy was correct, but at last they all 
agreed that a convention is a. sort ol 
meeting where people interested in the 
same thing get together and talk about 
problems and new ideas on their sub 
jects. Doctors have conventions, and 
teachers, and the American Legion. 
The children’s minds took a fanciful 
turn. “Suppose all of the frogs met to 


oneal fs F Mw be or 


t 








see Which could croak the loudest.” “All 
the brownies meeting to talk about how 
they could help people would be a con- 
vention.” 

When someone mentioned a meeting 
for the Halloween witches, everyone | 
thought that would be a good picture | 
to draw, for it was nearing time for the 
witches to appear. 

Mary said, “The witches wouldn't 
mect in a large convention hall in a city, 
but would meet away off in some cave.” 

Jane said, “The witches would not 
come by train or car or bus, but would 
probably come by broomstick.” 

“Would the ghosts and goblins and the 
cats and bats come too?” asked Dick. j 
“No, no!” answered many of the chil- 
dren. “It is a convention for witches 

only.” 

“But some witch might have a special 
pet cat or owl that she wanted to bring 
along,” urged Dick. (Continued on page 99) 
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Me activities or for autumn room decorations. Draw. and 
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For the Halloween Party 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


' JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


JACK-O’-LANTERN Cut from a real pumpkin is an excellent 
A centerpiece for a Halloween party table. Children like to 
cut out the top and make the features. Square baskets made 
by folding orange construction paper are effective as indi- 
vidual favors. Paste cats on two opposite sides. Join the 
cats’ tails to make a handle. Children enjoy folding a paper 
towel and adding a design to make a fancy Halloween nap- 
kin. Each child can make his own place card. Some may be 
made on orange paper, others on black (Continued on page 89) 
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Meoualle Halloween Cutouts 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


LUCILE ROSENCRANS 


Principal, Wintersteen School, Plattsmouth, Nebraska 


HILDREN like cutout figures, and they 
C take even greater delight in this ac- 
tivity if the figures have movable parts. 
Here are some movable Halloween cutouts 
that will please primary- and middle-grade 
children. One illustration is full-sized; the 
others should be enlarged for primary chil- 
dren. Any desired combinations of colors 
can be used. Make the figures of fairly 
heavy paper that will stand the strain of 
moving parts. Fasten the two parts of each 
moving figure together with a paper fas- 
tener at a midpoint. 


Illustration 1 


Hlustration 2 








Illustration 1.—The arms and the 
broom of the witch are cut separately 
from the rest of the figure, as shown by 
the dotted lines. In the cape, cut slits 
as shown by the solid lines, and put 
the arms through. Move the witch’s 
right arm, and with her left she will 
pound her broom against her left 
foot. 

Illustration 2.—The body and heac. 
of the owl can be cut from one color 
of paper; and the wings, with the 
piece containing the eyes, from anoth- 
er color. Cut holes in the head for the 
eyes. Paste colored paper in the areas 
surrounding the holes. Paint the eyes 


black. Cut slits in the body and insert 
the wings. ‘Tilt the wings to move the 
cy cs. 


Illustration 3.—From a folded sheet 
of black paper cut the cat’s body dou- 
ble, with the fold along the back. Cut 
the head and tail as a separate unit 
connected as shown by the dotted lines. 
Draw the features with white crayon. 
Cut green (or orange) eyes and paste 
in place. Use black crayon or ink to 
make the pupils in the eyes. ‘Tilt the 
tail up and down to move the head. 

Illustration 4.-Cut out the one- 
legged scarecrow, minus arms, and 
cut away the eyes from his jack-o’- 
lantern head. Cut the slits (solid 


Tllustration 3 
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lines) in his body. Cut the arms and 
headpiece containing eyes from a sep- 
arate sheet of paper. Color all parts. 


Insert the arms through the slits. ‘Tilt 
the arms to move the eyes. 





Mlustration | 
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GET-WELL CARDS 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


OPAL HOAGLAND 


Tea he - Sec ond Grade > Publu Sc hool, 
Madison, Nebraska 


I N MY second-grade class, we have a custom ol 
sending “get-well wishes” to our absent mem- 
bers. Knowing that the child who is ill is delighted 
with our remembrances is very gratifying. 

We spend some time before we start, discussing 
designs, the purpose of the card, and the colors 
that might look well together. Also, we stress the 
fact that the design should not be too detailed. | 
We try to repeat two or three colors in one design. 

White or pastel-colored construction paper is 
used for the cards. The designs are made with 
crayons, chalk, or tempera paints. 
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Marke from Paper Plates 


Associate Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Lynchburg, Virginia 


ASKS can be very attractive, when 

hung about a room in quantities. 
They present a most colorful effect, and 
create a vast amount of interest. ‘They 
can be the life of the party, too. A study 
of tribal masks of Africa will create a 
real interest in the subject at hand. 

There are many ways of making 
masks, but the type of foundation which 
seems to lend itself best to African-style 
masks is the paper-plate foundation. ‘The 
use of paper plates is not new, but we 
believe our masks are truly original. 

Materials: thin paper plates, colored 
construction paper, manila paper, paints 
(or inks), paste, and twine. 

Tools: scissors, card punch, stapler. 

Lay a piece of scrap paper in the bot- 
tom of a plate. Run a thumbnail, or 
a pencil, around the depression of the 
plate. Cut this circle out, fold it in the 
center, and cut eye, nose, and mouth 
openings. Mark the center of the rim 
of the plate at top and bottom, to keep 
the decoration in line. Lay the face pat- 
tern in the plate, trace inside the open- 
ings, and cut these out. ‘Then cut out a 
triangular segment of the rim of the 
plate at the bottom. Lay edges together 
to form a chin (see diagram below), and 
staple or tape the edges in place. 

Next, punch a hole near the edge of 
the plate, at about the level of cach eye. 
Make a firm knot in a piece of twine and 
insert it, keeping the knot on the under- 
side. Dampen the plate so it will bend, 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


STELLA E. WIDER 


and draw it back as much as is desired 
for the shape of the face. ‘Tie firmly. 
When dry, the plate will keep that shape. 
‘To make a nose, or beak, cut a right- 
angled triangle from colored paper. Fold 
it through the right angle and turn back 
about half an inch on each of the two 
sides. Cut off the triangle points, and 
shape to fit over the nose opening. (See 
diagram below.) Paste into place by 
means of turned-back edges of triangle. 
For the headdress, fold two or three 
sheets of different colored papers togeth- 
er through the center, on the long axis. 
While folded, cut points, scallops, and so 
on, along the top and hottom edges. (A 
picture or two of tribal headdresses will 
supply many ideas. Refer also to illus- 
trations on this page.) Separate the pa- 
pers and rearrange to suit the maker of 
the mask. Save the scraps, as they are 
of harmonizing shapes, and can be used 
for beards, cars, earrings, or eye rings. 
Many masks have horns or other forms 
of projections. ‘To make such horns, take 
a square of paper, and describe a fourth 
of a circle from one corner. Cut out, 
and fold into the form of a cone. Staple 
or paste overlapping edges. Make half- 
inch slashes, a half inch apart, around 
the bottom of the cone. Paste to the face 
and paste rings of paper over the slashes. 
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TOTEM POLE AND CONCHO BELT 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


EVELYN CIVEROLO 


Formerly, Teacher, Navaho School, Gallup, New Mexico 


HILDREN like to talk about the Indians who lived in their own 
C part of the country, and to read and find out about the habits 
and customs of others. ‘They may be led to note what an important 
factor climate was in determining the Indians’ clothing, type of 
shelter, and general way of life. They may try to decide why 
certain tribes developed greater skills and more finished artifacts 
than others. 

With the development of intelligent concepts, children will 
want to create things like those that the Indians made. There is 
no lack of illustrative material to help young craftsmen. ‘The 
pictures in their textbooks, storybooks, and reference books, as 
well as the collector’s items which enterprising pupils may bring 
to class, will give everybody ideas. Many crafts, such as weav- 
ing, painting, sewing, and carving, will find their way into your 
classroom. Children whose interests have led them to the North- 
wesi will enjoy making the totem pole. Even quite young pupils 
can make a concho belt, and will wear it with great satisfaction 
after studying Indians of the Southwest. 
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D RAW and color the totem pole and two wings. In- 

sert the wings into the slits at the top of the pole, 
and paste. Shape the pole into a cylinder, inserting the 
side tabs into the slits on the other side. Paste them 
securely. Now cut the tabs at the bottom of the totem 
pole, fold, and attach to a 2” square base, so that the 
pole will stand. 

For the Navaho belt, cut as many “conchos” as you 
will need to go on a belt around your waist. Cut only 
one buckle. Use heavy cardboard for the conchos and 
buckle. Paint them with silver ink. After they have 
dried, decorate them in black India ink with Indian sym- 
bols. You may use the ones on this page or find others 
which appeal to you more in the reference books in your 
classroom. In addition to the Indian symbols, you may 
wish to dot the conchos and buckle with turquoise ink. 
This will give them the appearance of being set with 
turquoise. Find a discarded belt and string the conchos 
and the buckle on it. Wear the belt as part of a cos- 
tume in a dramatization about Indians. 





























HAatleween Tray Gauors 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


SARA R. McINTIRE 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Lindbergh Junior High School, Long Beach, California 


w= can be more fun in 
art class than designing 
masks for Halloween? In my 
seventh-grade classes we made 
goblin’ masks as_ decorations 
for the wall. These were so cf- 
fective that we reproduced them 
in miniature as tray favors for 
veterans in our Navy hospital. 

Experimenting on scratch pa- 
per first, we limited ourselves to 
an area 3” x 4”, In such a space, 
each pupil drew some _ basic 
form, such as the triangle, cir- 
cle, rectangle, or oval. This de- 
termined the general contour of 
the mask. The lines of the eyes, 
cars, nose, and mouth repeated 
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ers | 
was traced on white art paper. 
our etary aiay 7 
Poster paints in colors appro- 
nay F “. : itn 
a priate for the Halloween season 
ink. ennai 9 
, were used to paint the masks. 
vith 1" POSE opes ; 
“ve Then they were cut out and at- 
ag tached to folders made from 
is 4° x 5%” yellow construction 
paper by means of small paper 
springs, and the phrases were 
— re < 
printed neatly. 
To make a spring of “cat 
steps,” paste two strips of paper 
L Efe ‘each 4" x 242”) together at the 
; ends so that they will be at right 
HA\,./ angles to each other. Fold one 
over the other, alternating as in 
% weaving until all is folded. Paste 
ITS HAILO\V tf N the tab ends together. 
: Similar seasonal favors used 
as greeting cards or place cards 
— make a good study of design. 
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Useful Objects to Make of Woo 





A WHATNOT 


ser of three little shelves to hold 
ja\ miniature ornaments can be made 


A piece 124" x BH" 
forms the back. ‘Trace symmetrical scal- 
lops along the top (see the line at the top 
of this page), and cut along your traced 
lines with a coping saw. Bore a hole in 
the middle of each of the center scallops 
so that the whatnot can be hung up. 
From the same kind of wood, cut three 


, QV 


little shelves, each 24%" x 2%” (see dia 


from plywood. 





FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MARGARET STUSSY 


1 cade hie - Fifth Grade - Sei é nth Ward Se hool, 


kau Claire, Wisconsin 


eram at right), and cut three braces 
that are 1%” on adjoining sides and 
scalloped along the third side ( 
diagram). Sandpaper cach piece. 
Nail each shelf to its brace. Then 
experiment with arranging the three 
shelves on the back until you get a 
vood effect. Mark with pencil, and 
nail each braced shelf to the spot 
planned for it. Paint as desired. 


oe, 


BOOK ENDS 
T O MAKE this set of book ends, you 


will need two 16” strips of 42” x 
7 


“2” wood, two 64” strips of 2" x 


wood, two 42” thick rectangles cach 
? 


6” x 3%", and one 2” thick rectangie 
Sandpaper and paint the 
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two 6” x 3% 
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BRACE 


(actual size) 
Make three. 


SHELF 


(actual size) 








Make three. 














Plan a design for the painted rectan- 
gles. (See sample design below.) ‘Trans- 
fer the pattern to both pieces of wood and 
paint in contrasting or harmonizing colors. 

When the paint is dry, fasten all the 
parts together as follows. Nail the 4” x 
3%" rectangle exactly in the middle of the 
two 16” strips so that the two strips are 
3%” apart. Lay the other two rectangles, 
design side up, between the long strips. 
Nail them to these long strips, putting the 
nails “4” in from the ends. (You will now 
have what appears to be a solid board 4°” 
wide and 16” long.) ‘Turn this unit on its 
face, and nail to the underside the two 
64%” strips. Nail each strip to the two 
16” strips only, at right angles, driving the 
nails 14” in from each end. Finish paint- 
ing the completed object. 

Set the unit right side up and pull the 
decorated ends upright. They will not tip 
back because of the strips underneath. Ar- 
range books to fill space between ends. 
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A HIDDEN DAY 


Jean C. Rice 


POP LL PLE LLLELPLLLLLLOL OR 





My first is in Cow and also in Cat; 

My second is in Stood but not in 
Sat; 

My third is in Climb and alsoin Play; 

My fourth is in Cup but not in Clay; 

My fifth in in Come and alsoin Meet; 

My sixth is in Rumble but not in 
Seat; 

My seventh is in Jump and also in 
Run; 

My eighth is in Study but notin Fun; 

My whole is a day, with a man and 
boats three 

Who found America for youand me. 


PPPS PL LLL LL LL? 


LETS WRITE VERSES 


Esther H. Dawson 


Por 











Have you ever tried to write 
verse? Here are three groups of 
rhyming words. Use them at the 
ends of your lines and see whether 
or not you can make poems with 
them. 


know man night 
snow can light 
run play far 
fun day star 


This is a good party game. See 
who can make the best verses. 





A GAME BOARD 


Camilla Walch Wilson 


rer 








This game board is easy to make 
and fun to play with. 

On any board about 20” x 20”, 
nail five tin cans, one in the center 
and one on each corner of the board. 
Use the tops of beverage bottles as 
counters to toss into the cans. 

Decide on the points for scoring 
before the game starts. The center 
can may count fifteen, the top cans 
ten, the lower ones five. Place the 
board against the wall at an angle. 
Give each player three chances at 
each turn. After everyone has had 
a turn, the bottle caps are taken 
out of the cans and distributed 
among the players for the next 
turn. 

The person who first gets a score 
of 100 is the winner. 





FIND WHAT IS WRONG 
in This Columbus Scene 


There are at least seven mistakes in this picture. Can you find them all? 
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HALLOWEEN GAME 


Elvira Vedder 


PPILLL LPO? 





A “ghost” and a “witch” are 
each blindfolded and placed at op- 
posite ends of a long table. Every- 
one else keeps quiet while the ghost 
tries to catch the witch by chasing 
him round and round the table. If 
the “ghost” moves quietly and slow- 
ly around the table, he can usually 
surprise the “witch” and catch him 
right away. When the “ghost” 
catches the “witch,” two others are 
blindfolded and the game continues. 
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FIND THE LITTLE WORD 
Ruth Carver 


or 








From the nine letters in the word 
Halloween, can you spell words with 
the following meanings? 

Side of a room. 

A deep hole. 

At this time. 

A long narrow room, 
. Opposite of lost. 
Opposite of old. 

7. Opposite of high. 


Answers to puzzles, riddles, and quizzes 
are on the last page of “Girls and Boys.” 
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PEGGY AND PETER HAVE A PIRATE PARTY 
Eveline Ward 


Peggy and Peter watched the rain 
with long faces. ‘I’m afraid even 
if the rain stops soon, the ground 
won’t be dry enough for the treas- 
ure hunt,” said Mother. ‘But—my 
goodness, we’ll have a party right 
here. And, speaking of treasure, 
what’s wrong with a pirate party?” 

Both faces lit up. “Tell us how 
to get ready for it.” 

When the guests assembled, each 
was given a pirate costume; a news- 
paper three-cornered hat, with a 
skull and crossbones; a black patch 
to cover one eye; a wide bright sash; 
and brass curtain rings for earrings. 

Each guest then drew a skull and 
crossbones on wrapping paper and 
autographed his drawing. ‘This 
will be fine for my stunt book,” 
said Tim. 

*"Now—there’s a treasure hid in 
the game room. There are jewels 
among the treasure that count for 
more, and a few gold ingots that 
count for still more.” 

The “treasure” consisted mostly 
of peanuts, but now and then, a 
peanut or candy wrapped in bright 
paper signified “jewels,” and a few 
candy bars were “gold ingots.” It 
was fun to count the score: one 
for each peanut; ten for “jewels”; 
and twenty for “ingots.” Lynn’s 
score was highest. His prize was a 
rubber dagger. 

““Lynn’s the greatest pirate, so he 
must walk the plank,” said Peter. 
A cardboard “plank” led to a pan 
of water. ‘You must be blindfold- 
ed, walk the plank, and step over 
the pan of water,” explained Peter. 

Lynn looked doubtful, but per- 
mitted the kerchief to be tied over 
his eyes. Before he’d reached the 
end of the plank, Peter, with a 
warning gesture to the others, re- 
moved the pan of water. Everyone 
howled with delight at Lynn’s at- 
tempt to step over what wasn’t 
there. 

After that, they played blind- 
man’s buff. 

During a lull in the game, Peter 
was discovered drawing a queer- 
shaped area on the game-room floor. 

“What’s that?” they asked. 

“It’s Magic Island!” Pete said 
mysteriously. ‘Don’t step on it. 
Excuse us a few minutes, will you, 
please? And remember—don’t land 
on the island until the time comes.” 

Peggy and Peter returned bear- 
ing a chest. They discovered that 
their guests had crowded onto the 
island. ‘Nothing happened! You 
are spoofing us,” they accused. 

“Something will happen in a 
minute,” laughed Peggy. 


“Now we can be shipwrecked,” 
said Pete. All crowded around the 
chest, which proved to contain as 
many wrapped lunches as _ there 
were pirates. Each package con- 
sisted of sandwiches, carrot strips, 
cookies, and dried fruit. 

“Are there any thirsty pirates?” 
called Mother. 

“Oh, yes!” everyone answered. 

Peter and Peggy scrambled to 
take the bottles of carbonated 
drinks Mother was bringing. 

“Boy, this is fun,” said Tom. “I 
like being a pirate—at your house.” 


PPP FLILELLLPRLEPL EL OL PL LELLLLLOLLLOL ELL ELLE 


A PARTY INVITATION 
Dorothy Buck 


PRIPLELELELELELELELELELELELELEL ELL LL LLL LOLS 


This Halloween party invitation 
is made from orange construction 
paper. Fold a piece about 3” x 6” 
in half to make a booklet. Cut a 
cat’s head from black construction 
paper. Cut out the eyes, nose, and 
mouth and paste a narrow strip of 
light green paper back of the eyes. 
Use broomstraws or toothpicks for 
whiskers, sticking them through the 
face and fastening them on the back 
with gummed tape. Paste the cat 
on the front of the booklet. 

Write the invitation on the in- 
side. It may say something like 
this: 

Be sure that you will be 

The first one at the spirits’ 

spree. 

Come as a goblin, a ghost, acat, 

Come as a pirate, a witch, or 

a bat, 
It starts at half-past one— 
So don’t you-oo miss the fun! 


Ghost Ann 
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OWL CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


Aqnes Choate Wonson 


PRIPIPELELELELELELELELELELELE PELE LELOLELOLES 















































ACROSS 


1. Shines at night. 
4. Fallen tree. 

6. An owl’s cry. 

8. An owl’s supper. 


DOWN 


This bird. 

When the owl flies. 
What the owl says. 
Where the owl lives. 


N Uw & bo 


PRIS PP PLL LPL OL OLE 


INDIAN WORDS 


Virginia Starbuck Horner 
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Below are some scrambled words 
about Indians. Can you rearrange 
the letters to make the words that 
are described? 

1. Indian warrior—vaber 
. Indian hatchet—kamawhot 
. Indian woman—qwaus 
. Indian baby—opesoap 
. Indian shoes—sinsaccom 
. Indian house—giwmaw 
. Indian boat—onaec 
. Indian corn—zaime 
. Indian weapon shot from bow 
—waror 

10. Indian beads used for money 
—apmwum 

11. Indian tent—eepet 

12. Indian hero of Longfellow’s 
poem—athawaih 

13. Indian peace pipe—ulactem 

14. Indian tribe—ruqooiis 
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AUTUMN-LEAF BOAT 


Helen M. Groves 


: 
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This leaf boat would be a good 
autumn place card or decoration. 
Cut the boat from green or brown 
construction paper following the 
outline. Fold on the dotted lines. 
Paste the boat together only on the 
upper corners. Make a mast from 
heavy oak tag folded double. Cut 
four slits in a rather large leaf and 
slip over the mast. 


PEPPPLL LOL LLL LLL LLL LOL OLS 


AN INDIAN MASK 


Jean C. Rice 








PPP L OE 





Get a brown paper bag large 
enough to slip on and off your head 
easily. Put the bag on your head 
and have someone mark off the spots 
where your eyes, nose, and mouth 
are. Take the bag off your head. 
Draw and cut out these openings. 
Make a slit above the eyes near the 
top of the bag and insert either a 
real feather or one made of paper. 
Between the eyes and the feather 
slit draw and color a headband. 
Fringe the bottom of the bag by 
cutting slits about 2” long and curl- 
ing them on a pencil. 


THE SCIENCE CORNER 


Robert Stollberg 


EXPERIMENTS ON EVAPORATION 


Can you remember how good it 
feels to come out of a swimming 
pool on a hot day into the open air? 
While you are enjoying it, two im- 
portant things are happening; you 
are getting dry and you are getting 
cool. You become dry because the 
water evaporates; that is, it changes 
from a liquid toa gas. You become 
cool because when water evaporates 
it loses heat, and therefore becomes 
colder. Here are some experiments 
about evaporation that you can eas- 
ily perform. 


A liquid evaporates faster if it is. 


spread out over a large area. Get 
two tablespoons full of water. Pour 
one tablespoonful on a dry side- 
walk, a metal table top, or a lino- 
leum floor. Let the other spoonful 
remain in the spoon. (See Fig. 1.) 
In a few minutes the water on the 
table will be almost gone, while the 
water in the spoon will still be there. 
This is because the first spoonful 
was spread out over a large area. 
Now perhaps you can understand 
why your mother spreads washing 
out to dry, rather than leaving it 
in a pile. 







spoonful of 
water in spoon 


spoonful of water 
spilled on table 


FIG. 1 


For your second experiment, 
place one spoonful of water on the 
table so it will not spill. (See Fig. 
2.) Hold a second spoonful of wa- 
ter in a candle flame. Now you can 
see which evaporates faster, hot or 
cold water. This experiment should 


A WORD TRAIN 
Boris Randolph 


Here is an engine pulling a train 
of ten words. Each word stands for 
a carload of merchandise. To find 
out what each car is carrying, fill 
in the blanks between every two 


EnginE--S--P---R--E--- 


1 2 3 4 


Car 1—a healthful food 

Car 2—something you wash with 
Car 3—writing material 

Car 4—material for tying things 
Car 5—large animals 


letters to spell the things listed. 
Use the letters on each side of the 
blank as part of the word. For ex- 
ample, the merchandise in the first 
car is eggs. 


Car 6—footgear 

Car 7—a seasoning 

Car 8—playthings 

Car 9—fine earth 

Car 10—some of man’s best friends 


help you understand why your 
mother’s washing dries quicker on 
a warm day than when it is cool. 


Water is Water remains 
heated. cool. 
: <A) 


- candle 
bemtirstn 








FIG. 2 


To find out how evaporation is 
affected by wind or moving air, wet 
both hands with water. Place one 
wet hand in front of a fan, or blow 
on it, or wave it around in the air. 
Let the other wet hand remain still. 
You will find that the hand touched 
by moving air is much cooler than 
the other. The cooler hand is the 
one from which the water evapo- 
rates faster. Can you understand 
why washing dries more quickly on 
a windy day than when the ai is 
still? 





fan blowing 
on wet hand 


If you have done the experiments 
on this page, you should be able to 
answer these questions. 

Why does ink dry slowly when it 
is on the pen, but very quickly once 
it has been used on paper? 

When wiping dishes, why is it 
easier to dry warm plates and cups 
than to dry cold ones? 

An electric fan doesn’t make the 
air any colder; why, then, does it 
make a warm person feel cooler? 


PPP PLE LLLLLLELLLELLLLLELOLELOLELLEL OLE LL LOOL SD 


AUTUMN QUIZ 


Elizabeth L. Heagy 


PRIPELLPLLLPELLLELLLLLLE LOL ELEOLELELLLOLD ELE LE? 


Using the meanings below, can 
you fill in these blanks? 


eerie ah i 
_ eee 
ee 
eo 
ee o 


Fall fruits 

Vehicles for school children 
Wild daisylike flowers 

Sky masses 

Heavy rains 

Hand covering 
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AUNT GRACES MAILBAG 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

I’ve seen lots of autumns, but I 
always forget between times how 
lovely the season is. Every year Oc- 
tober brings a fresh lot of surprises, 
like a huge gift package. There’s 
plenty of color in our hills for gift- 
wrapping, too! 

One of the nicest things we have 
in October is the nuts—even horse 
chestnuts, which grownups call a 
nuisance. The Little People used 
to carve them into baskets and jack- 
o’-lanterns and leave them around, 
when I was small—though per- 
haps my older brother’s sharp jack- 
knife had something to do with it. 

A holiday comes, and I’m thrilled 
again, thinking of that brave man 
Columbus and his perilous voyage. 

And at the bottom of the surprise 
package is Halloween, of course, 
with all its fun and mystery. 

School is under way now, and 
you have the new teacher pretty 
well broken in. I'll tell you a secret 
formula for getting along with any 
teacher; but Ill put it in Spuxim 
language, so she won’t know: 

Akem rhe dupor fo oyu! 

BE SURE to write to me about 

your hobbies and all sorts of things. 
Affectionately, 


Fact Graee 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

I live on a ranch and help my 
father raise cattle. I have four 
calves that are my very own. I have 
a.pony named Dan. I am in the 


fourth grade. My brother Charlie 
is in first grade. He will have his 
own horse when he is eight. We 
have a baby sister who is cute. I 
don’t have time for hobbies. 
Joel Hunt 
Texas 


Sounds like a busy, exciting life, 
Joel. Seems to me you have a use- 
ful hobby. Write to us again and 
tell us more. 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

Six of the girls in our sixth grade 
have a club. My brother calls us 
the Sissy Six because we laugh so 
much when we’re together. 

We are wondering if you would 
give us ideas for things we could 
make to decorate our bedrooms. 

We'll be looking for your answer. 

Sincerely, 
Sally Lee 
Massachusetts 


Brothers are like that, but very 
useful. If you have two orange 
crates, you have the makings of a 
little double bookcase on which to 
put your books or treasures. Place 
the two side by side; stain or paint 
to match the woodwork in your 
room. (Brother may come in 
handy!) From time to time, The 
Instructor offers advice on shelves, 
shadow boxes, and so on. It’s fun 
to have a place for little things— 
especially when you make it your- 
self. Watch our pages for other 
decoration suggestions. 


A PUZZLE FOR OCTOBER 
Ruth Carver 






























































ACROSS 


1. Spooky holiday. 
2. Seventh note on the scale. 
7. High card. 


9. Compass point, 


10. Toward. 

12. Therefore. 

14. She rides in the sky. 

16. Boy’s nickname. 

17. Ever (poetic form). 

21. Beverage for Halloween par- 
ty refreshments. 


DOWN 


1. To wear on your head. 

2. Meadow. 

3. Tiny. 

4. At this time. 

6. Pronoun. 

8. A witch has a black one. 
9. Opposite of yes. 
11. Wise bird. 
12. Pronoun. 

13. Its white robes frighten you. 
15. Every witch has one. 
18. Bright color. 

19, Southern state (abbr.). 
20. Either you — I will go. 
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AN ARITHMETIC TRICK 


leona Weber 








First write your age, multiply it 
by 2, and add 5; then multiply that 
answer by 50. Add all the change 
in your pocket less than $1.00. 
Now subtract 365 and add 115. 
The first two numbers in the answer 
will be your age; the last two, the 
change in your pocket. 





ANSWERS 
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We welcome contributions suitable 
for this department. Two dollars 
or more will be paid for each con- 
tribution published. Manuscripts 
sent to this department cannot be 
acknowledged or returned. Items 
not heard from in six months may 
be considered rejected. Address: 
Girls and Boys, The Instructor, 
Dansville, N.Y. See general direc- 
tions on page 13. 
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Teachers’ Help -One - Another Club 





GAME OF WORDS 
ETHEL HULSLANDER 


Y PUPILS like to play a game 
M which we call the family 
game of words. Each child choos- 
es an easy word as, dog, cat, rat. 
Using a dictionary, he prepares a 
list of words beginning with his 
chosen word and a clue to each 
When the pupil gives 
the clue, the other vupils guess 


answer, 


the answer. ‘The first one to guess 
correctly ‘Lhe 
pupil with the most points is de- 


wins one point. 


clared the winner for the day. 


Here is an example of how 
we'd use the word ral 
1. A child’s toy rattle 
2. A kind of comb rattail 
3. A walking stick rattan 


Some words beginning with cat 


are: cattail, catalogue, and cat- 
aract. Beginning with dog we 
have the words: dogfish, dog- 
wood, and dogma. ‘There are 
many more words for each of 


these beginning words, and many 
more common -words that begin 
other words. 

The family game of words in- 
the 
helps him to notice how words 


creases pupil's vocabulary, 
are often combined to form new 
words, and aids him in becoming 
proficient in using a dictionary. 





ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for cach photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


See page 13 for general 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


directions to contributors. 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned. 

An article should not exceed 300 
Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (lf 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 


words in length. 








FOR THOSE ABSENT 


LULA WALKER 


HEN a pupil is absent for 

\4 a considerable length of 

time because of illness or acci- 
dent, a teacher can add to his 
pleasure and school interest if she 
will arrange to send him a book- 
let with 


original or clipped jokes, cartoons, 


once or twice a week 
pictures from the art period, a 
good story selected from the writ- 
ten work, or a brief résumé of 
general class news. Responsible 
pupils will delight in taking turns 
in its preparation. 





British Columbia.—Pupils in grades 
seven and eight in the Revelstoke Cen- 
tral School would like to exchange let- 
ters, folders, and 
souvenirs with pupils in similar grades 
in all parts of the United States. Rev- 
elstoke is a railway town which is situ- 
ated in a large national park, and is 
world-famous as a ski resort, having 
one of the best ski jumps and downhill 
courses in the world. Address mail 
to: Mr. Harold C. Stringer, Principal, 
Revelstoke, British Columbia, Canada. 


scenic post cards, 


British Guiana.—My twelve pupils, 
ages nine to thirteen, will be glad to 
communicate with children anywhere 
in the United States and in Canada, 
and send samples of our products. 
Address: Mr. Clarence F. Ellis, Bartica 
Anglican School, Essequebo River, 
British Guiana, South America. 


Illinois.—My pupils and I wish to 
exchange letters and post cards with 
pupils and teachers all over the 
world. We live near New Salem State 
Park—the heart of the Lincoln coun- 
try. We enjoyed the Club Exchange 
so much last year. 
Mrs. Martha L. 


Greenville, 


Address mail to: 
File, Hunter School, 
Illinois. 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 


PUZZLES FOR RECESS 


NANCY PRIDDY 


F° quiet fun and for rainy-day 
my pupils make pic- 
ture puzzles out of pictures saved 
from calendars, tablets, and mag- 
The pictures are pasted 
smoothly onto cardboard and 
dried thoroughly. On the back of 
the cardboard a design is drawn, 
which varies from simple squares 
and triangles to more intricate de- 
signs. ‘The pictures are cut on 
these lines and put in heavy en- 
velopes with either the name or a 
duplicate of the picture outside. 


recesses, 


azines. 


ORIGINAL SONGS 
FRANCES CHALLENGER 


A GRouP of children was sent 
to the blackboard for a brief 
review of musical terms, part of 
which consisted of drawing some 
‘They were required to 
draw staff lines, and a section two 
or three feet long, with a bar in 
the middle. 

“Now put a quarter note at the 


symbols. 


beginning where you think sol 
should be for the key of C. 

“Make a quarter note at the 
very end of your staff, and this 
one may be either do or sol. 

‘Put three more quarter notes 
in each measure, wherever you 
want to, but not with one right 
above another one.” 

After correction for poorly writ- 
ten work, or failure to follow di- 
rections, the class was seated. 

“These things look like songs 
book. Maybe we could 
sing them.” 

With help over difficult inter- 
vals, the children enjoyed singing 
each child’s work once or twice. 


in the 


Several children had peculiar se- 
quences of notes, but “This would 
sound good in the middle of a 
song,” or “This would sound fine 
if we could sing it fast” supplied 
a measure of praise. 





THIS free service is open to teachers and pupils in the first eight 


grades. 
your own, 


You may reply to the notices given here or send in one of 
In such a notice, try to mention some point of special 


interest in your locality. Plan to have your pupils answer all letters 
received—at least those received during the six weeks following pub- 
lication of your notice. All notices must be concerned chiefly with 
the exchange of correspondence, give complete addresses, and be 


signed by the teachers themselves. 


Send notices early, addressed to: 


Club Exchange, ‘Vue Instrucror, Dansville, N.Y. 


Kansas.—My pupus, grades one to 
cight, and I wish to exchange letters, 
pictures, cards, souvenirs, or products 
with pupils and teachers of the same 
grades from other states or countries. 
Our school 


is located in southeastern 


Kansas. Many interesting landmarks 
and Indian graves are near by. 
Factories, flour mills, oil refineries, 


and cement plants are in our county, 
as well as many farms and dairies. 
Address: Mrs. Ethel Stoops, 522 East 
6th St., Cherryvale, Kansas. 


Maine.—The pupils and teacher of 
Hove School would like to exchange 
cards, letters, and products with pu- 
pils and teachers in schools elsewhere. 
Address correspondence to: Mrs. Ray 
Jamison, Bridgewater, Maine. 


October 1949 


Michigan._My pupils in second 
grade and I should like to exchange 
correspondence, pictures, and art work 
with pupils and teachers of the same 
grade in schools of the United States 
and foreign lands. We are especially 
interested in health, and have a news- 
paper which we hectograph three 
times a year. Address correspondence 
to: Mrs. Merle Hagni, 704 E. Wash- 
ington St., Howell, Michigan. 


New York.—My fourth-grade pupils 
desire to correspond with children in 
some of the countries that they study 
in geography. These include Mexico, 
South America, Africa, Norway, and 
China. Address correspondence to: 
Mrs. Regina Orton, 8 Emerson Ave- 
nue, Warrensburg, New York. 


North Carolina.—My pupils in the 
Hillsboro Colored High School and I 
should like to exchange letters and 
products with pupils and teachers in 
other schools anywhere. Address all 
correspondence to: Mrs. Daisy Boykin, 
1117 S. East Street, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, 


Ohio.—The fourth- and _ fifth-grade 
pupils of the William Rainey Harper 
School would like to exchange letters 
with other girls and boys. Since we 
are in a large industrial city, we 
should enjoy the contact with children 
in rural communities. Address mail 
to: Miss Genevieve A. Lisowski, 
4204 W. 24th St., Cleveland 9, Ohio. 


Texas.—My pupils of grade five and 
I should like to exchange letters, cards, 
and products with other pupils and 
teachers of the same grade in schools 
anywhere. Address correspondence to: 
Mrs. Velma Lee Netherly, 229 South 
Church St., Nacogdoches, Texas. 


Texas.—My pupils and I should like 
to exchange letters and products with 
pupils and teachers in other schools. 
Address: Mrs. E. A. Williams, Box 
75, Richards, Texas. 
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Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR, on the air 
every Monday evening over the ABC Network, 
coast to coast. 










a vw The Coach of Napoleon 


SMENOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which appear 
of Scholastic Magazines, Boys’ Life and Open Road for | 
request, Also, in limited quantities, the interesting booklet, 
may be obtained free by writing General 
Room 11-170 B, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


sin the current issues 
4 : 

40Ns, are available upon 
‘ABC'S of Hand Tools ,”’ 
Motors, Department of Public Relations, 


that became everybodys vehicle 


All Paris is excited. 


Napoleon, first emperor of France, and the 
young Marie-Louise of Austria are riding to the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame to be united in a 
wedding that has Europe talking. 

Horsemen clear the royal route. The state coach 
suddenly bursts into view, ablaze with gilt. 
Carefully picked artisans laboriously had carved 
and gilded it. Cupids, lions’ heads and angels race 
over its sides, even the wheels. Inside, the royal 
couple sit in sumptuous, velvet-lined splendor. 


It is a fitting vehicle for an emperor and his 
empress—but only in an age when ornate beauty 
came before every thing else. 


* K * 


Today we have a new kind of beauty to match 


MORE AND BETTER THINGS 


the new kind of traveling brought by the auto- 
mobile. Your art teacher will tell you that it is 
functional beauty which works instead of just 
ornaments, 


And yet, you will find a trademark bearing a 
Napoleonic coach on General Motors cars. 

For GM ears have Body by Fisher—and the 
Napoleonic coach is the Body by Fisher trade- 


mark for very good reasons, 


Wou sce, it takes seasoned craftsmanship to 
turn out GM’s Fisher bodies— craftsmanship 
as keen and as artistic in its 20th century way 
as that which brought forth the resplendent 
coach of Napoleon, 


Fisher Body craftsmen know how to work steel 
into smoothly rounded GAM car styles. They 


FOR MORE PEOPLE 


know how to cover it with.sparkling, long-lasting 
colors— how to create regal interiors. In short, 
they know how to build bodies that are centuries 
in com- 
fort, durability and all-round usefulness, 


ahead of the ornate Napoleonic coach 


For building a sound body is an important 
part of GM’s aim to make better and 
better from the ground up. And so, GM_ pro- 
vides His Majesty, the American motorist, with 


cars 


his own royal coach of steel, wrapped in beauty 
from bumper to bumper. 


Add styling to comfort, to engine liveliness, 
to durability and all-round performance. You'll 
have most of the reasons why the average 
(iM car-owner says—you just can’t beat a GM 


car for value in any way! 


GENERAL MOTORS 


ay 
(IY) YOUR KEY TO GREATER VALUE 


J 
4 : ) . _ > ap , : 
EVROLET « PONTIAC + OLDSMORILE + BUICK +» CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER + FRIGIDAIRE Eon. TRUCK & COACH + GM DIESEL + DELCO + UNITED MOTORS SERVICE + AC SPARK PLUGS 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


IF YOU need help in pupil guidance, or in teaching 
arithmetic, art, health, language, music, reading, 
science, or social studies; or if you wish to know 
how to use visual aids, address questions to our 


counselor in that field, in care of THe INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will 
appear in the appropriate column, or will be sent you 
by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Lan guage 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Dire ctor, 
Elementary Education, 
Public Schools, Kingston, New York 








Science 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 
Specialist in Elementary Science, 
U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 





Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 





Guidance 


PAUL L. HILL 


Psychologist, Department 
of Educational Counsel, 
Public Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 








My third grade ranges in ability from 
dull to precocious. How can I teach 
written composition to them? 


I advise you to read one or more 
of these references: They All 
Want to Write, by Alvina Treut 
and others ( Bobbs-Merrill Co., 724 
N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 7; 
$2.54); Children Learn to Write, 
by Fannie Ragland, comp. (Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, 211 W. 68th St., Chicago; 
$.50); and Language Teaching in 
Grades 1-2, by Mildred A. Dawson 
(World Book Co., 313 Park Hill 
Ave., Yonkers 5, N.Y.; $1.56). 

For your slow pupils you will use 
techniques usually assigned in late 
first and in second grades, namely, 
copywork and dictation. Your 
average pupils will probably need 
several weeks of dictation exercises 
before they try to write independ- 
ently, after you talk over their ideas 
and set up standards, possibly by 
showing them a model. ‘The copy- 
work and dictation exercises should 
be based on experiences which in- 
dividuals relate and you record on 
the blackboard for their study. 


+ 


I am having a hard time getting my pu- 
pils to write a “good paragraph.” How 
can I help them to organize their ideas? 


At the beginning of the day, hold 
a ten-minute news period. En- 
courage each participant to give his 
main ideas in the first sentence; 
then to give details in two or three 
rather short sentences. Choose one 
of these news stories each day for a 
week; write it on the blackboard as 
the pupil dictates it to you a second 
time. ‘Talk over the key sentence 
and the related details that make 
the story vivid. Then ask each pu- 
pil to write his own news story, 
with first a key sentence and later 
two or three sentences that give de- 
tails. 

A second procedure is to hold up 
a large picture that shows an amus- 
ing or exciting incident. Talk over 
the picture in terms of: (1) how 
the incident started, (2) what is 
happening now, (3) how the story 
will end. Then let each pupil 
write the story of the picture, being 
sure to relate the steps of the inci- 
dent in proper sequence, beginning 
with a topic, or key sentence, and 
following with two or three sen- 
tences to show the details. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR, 


Will you please make some suggestions 
for a teacher who is planning to teach 
science for the first time? 

Contrary to a rather widespread 
belief, teaching science is not very 
different from teaching any of the 
other school subjects. The general 
procedures used in any successful 
teaching are equally applicable to 
the teaching of science in the ele- 
mentary school. Don’t expect to 
know all the answers to the ques- 
tions pupils will ask. Use what you 
know about how girls and _ boys 
learn; act as a guide in their learn- 
ing; and don’t be afraid to say, “I 
don’t know but together we can 
probably find the answer.” 

Here are a few suggestions. 

1. Use a junior-high-school gen- 
eral science book and a general 
biology book as references. Such 
books will contain appropriate sub- 
ject matter and are not hard to 
obtain. 

2. Arrange to nave a gencral- 
science or a_ high-school 
teacher to advise you if possible. 
Such individuals are acquainted 
with science content and method 
of instruction. 

3. Choose, for tne first attempt, 
an area in science with which you 
have some familiarity and in which 
the pupils show some interest. 

4. Let pupils help to set up 
problems, devise experiments, as- 
semble books and other reference 
material, find apparatus and equip- 
ment, and so on. Success is likely 
to be much greater if pupils are ac- 
tive in these ways. 

5. Become thoroughly familiar 
with the objectives for teaching 
science and try to evaluate your 
program in light of your purposes. 

6. Whenever it is possible, your 
science should become part of the 
regular program of your school. It 
will often include tool-subject ac- 
tivities and may be very closely al- 
lied with social studies. 


a 


science 


Where may I write to obtain informa- 
tion about a film on forest fires and 
their prevention? 

The Forest Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D.C., has several such films. 
You may write there for informa- 
tion regarding the loan of these 
films or write to your state Region- 
al Office of the Forest Service. 


October 1949 


How may I interest children in the 
operas that are broadcasted on Saturday 
afternoons during the winter season? 


No teacher can do everything, 
but by a “casual course in opera” 
you may little by little attract chil- 
dren toward listening to the Satur- 
day afternoon operas that are being 
broadcasted from the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

Preceding the music lesson, tell 
the pupils about this great proj- 
ect, undertaken by the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Guild, to teach all the 
people to love the finest in music. 
Select some of the easier operas— 
“Hansel and Gretel,” “Aida,” 
“Lohengrin.” Tell the stories or 
read them to the children. ‘They 
are just as good storics as others 
that are read to the children and 
have a double significance because 
of being set to music. Play records 
of the well-known melodies. Teach 
some of them even if the children 
only learn to hum the tunes. ‘Talk 
about the great singers, the won- 
derful staging, the great orchestra. 
Subscribe to Opera News, which 
comes weekly during the season. 
To obtain it, write to Metropolitan 
Opera Guild, Inc., 654 Madison 
Ave., New York 21. 

Little by little great interest can 
be aroused. Once this is done the 
great music itself will do the rest. 
This can reach to the farthest cor- 
ners of the country where there 
are radios. 

It’s the finest opportunity that 
has come to children of this coun- 
try to learn about great music in an 
easy and inexpensive way. 


e 


How can I keep children from singing 
popular music that is being published 
nowadays? 


The best way to curb their in- 
terest in so-called popular or un- 
desirable music is to allow them to 
sing it. They soon will tire of it. 
When that time arrives, that is the 
time to substitute good, substantial, 
meaty music. Such music should 
always be interesting, however, and 
suited to immature tastes. There 
is no better way to kill the love for 
great music than to give it too fast 
or too far above the understanding 
and the ability of the listeners. 
Much so-called “classical” music is 
dull unless a pupil has been pre- 
pared for it in advance of listening. 


Can you tell me where I may obtain ma- 
terial on guidance in social behavior at 
the third-grade level? 


Guidance in social behavior at 
this level involves at least two 
things: (1) making certain that 
children learn by themselves or are 
taught and have a chance to prac- 
tice the game skills current in their 
group, and (2) making certain that 
a child’s basic psychological needs 
are met so that he does not need to 
resort to irritating techniques to 
gain attention, or to be recognized 
as a person of importance. 

Help in knowing what to expect 
(so as not to be disturbed by usual 
behavior) may be found in How 
Children Develop (Ohio State 
University Press, Derby Hall, Co- 
lumbus 10, Ohio; $1.00). The 
pamphlet Your Child from 6 to 12, 
Children’s Bureau Publication No. 
324 (Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C; 
$.20), contains a very useful sec- 
tion, “Fears, worries, frustrations, 
and their outlets.” It will prove 
useful to teachers in helping them 
to know types of social behavior. 


+ 


You have previously made reference to 
sociometric tests. Please tell me more 
about them and how I can use them. 


The purpose of sociometric tests 
is to measure a child’s degree of 
acceptance or rejection by his class- 
mates, and to secure clues for help- 
ing those who have few, if any, 
friends. Some question is asked 
that has a practical application and 
that secures a statement of prefer- 
ences among the children. A usual 
one in school is: “I am going to 
change the seating next week. 
Write the names of those persons 
whom you would like to have sit 
near you. As far as possible I will 
carry out your wishes.” It then is 
imperative that a re-seating be car- 
ried out in accordance with your 
children’s choices. Of course, the 
type of question will determine the 
choices, as the same children might 
not be chosen for a debate team 
and for a ball team. 

More information and a dia- 
gram, showing a sociogram, ap- 
peared in an article entitled “The 
Sociogram in Action,” by Yvonne 
Beaudry, published in the June 
1949 issue of Tue INstTRucTOR. 
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Imprinted with sender's name. 50 tr 
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CO: adds up to one thing—PLENTY OF EXTRA DOLLARS for 
ec- you! Just a few hours when you have them is all it takes. You 
ns. merely call on friends, other teachers, merchants in your neigh- 
we borhood and other folks you know and show them samples of 
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vr. of these Folders combined with their amazing low prices will do 
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rore + + 
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e sit Personal Notes. All fast-sellers that pay big! 
“ ; Free Sample Coupon—Mail Now! ’ 
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! ARTISTIC CARD CO., INC. ! 
Whe Even if you’ve never sold before, you can earn a wonderful income 1 463 Way St., Elmira, N. Y. ! 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 





Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 
Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 





Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 








Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Professor of Education, 
University of ¢ alifornia, 
Los Angeles 


Assoc iale 





Social Studies 


HANNAH M. LINDAHL 


Supervisor of Elementary 
Education, Public Schools, 
Mishawaka, Indiana 








I read that a pupil should use the prin- 
ciple of discovery in learning number. 
Please interpret for second grade. 


The pupil should point out the 
things he sees in his use of number. 
Suppose he table of the 
first 100 written in 10 
rows of 10 each, He 
should discover some of the follow- 
ing things to be true in the table. 

1 ‘The numbers in a row differ 
by 1 

2. ‘The number at the top of the 
the 


rake S a 
numbers 
numbers 


column is in cach number i 


column 

» The 
difler from. those 
io 


} 


numbers in column one 


in column two by 


t. The ten’s figure in each row 
is the same. 

in the same way, he should ap- 
ply the principle of discovery to 
other phases of beginning number, 
such as the basic facts in addition. 


. 


I made a chart with numbers from 1 to 
9 for my first grade. Should I have in- 
cluded the number 107 


I think the chart should include 
the first ten numbers. Our number 
system has a base of 10, which 
means that the numbers start re- 
peating at 10 or powers of 10. ‘The 
child’s early with numbers 
should be directed to show the 
function of 10 in our decimal sys- 
tem of numbers. 


* 


work 


Many practice exercises in our textbook 
appear in equations, as 16 + 5 ? 
Should pupils copy them in columns? 


An example of the type 16 + 5 

? is intended to give the pupil 
practice in adding a_ two-figure 
number and a one-figure number 
in one mental response. ‘This abili- 
ty is needed in order to add a 
column of figures effectively. In 
the example at the right, the pupil 


should think as he adds 7 
downward, “16 and 5, 21.” 9 
It is important that he think 5 
“14 no “c - 
16 and 5” and not “6 and 
5.” Since it is necessary to make 
the addition in one mental re- 
sponse, it is better to write the 


numbers in the equation form rath- 
er than in a column. When the 
numbers are written in a column it 
is much easier for the pupil to add 
the ones and then the tens. thus 
taking two mental responses to find 
the sum. Practice in making two 
mental responses for an example 
of this kind will inhibit progress 
in using the operation in column 
addition. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR, 


Please suggest some materials and les- 
sons to help children get the most im- 


aginative results for Halloween. 


Our have 
achieved with tempera paints of 


best results been 


many colors. ‘The children made 
witches with yellow-green faces. 
Some painted witches with white 


faces and yellow-green hair. 

One the inside of a 
cave showing a fire. He painted 
orange en the sides of the people 
near the fire to represent firelight 


bey made 


on them, 
The 


nitely 


teacher often needs to defi- 
that the not 
and talk about trying 
to make the results as imaginative 


suggest colors 


be realistic 


as possible. 
. 


When my third-grade pupils draw peo- 
ple the results are stiff. Will you sug- 
gest how we can obtain better results? 


Have the children do a_ folk 
dance; then sit and try to draw 
themselves Repeat this 
Some children 
may watch while others dance. Pin 
up the results of those who get the 
best ‘The children who 
have more difficulty in drawing 
will learn as they sketches of 
others. ‘They will do better as they 
alternate dancing and drawing. 


+ 


Is finger paint made of paste and tem- 
pera paint as good as that made out of 
cornstarch or as good as one can buy? 


dancing. 
on several days. 


action. 


es 


Finger paint made with good 
paste is very smooth but more ex- 
pensive than the kind made with 
cornstarch. Since it’s made of 
paste, it’s harder to clean up and 
sometimes the room has an odor 
from using so much paste. Com- 
mercial finger paints are best. 


+ 


We always have a toyshop operetta. 
Please give a suggestion for a quick way 
to make decorations for the stage. 


Use large pieces of construction 
paper—orange, yellow, red, yellow- 
green, blue, violet, and black. On 
yellow paper, for example, very 
quickly paint with a large brush 
the outlines of a toy giraffe. Add 
the spots quickly. Cut it out. 
On the white, sketch in black the 
outline of a toy dog. Add 
line for ear, and a few spots. 
this out. 


cyc, 
Cut 
On other papers outline 
shapes of balls, drums, horns, toys, 


rocking horses, and so on. It saves 
time to use colored paper. 
BEFORE MAKING USE 


THE DIRECTIONS FOR 


October 1949 


OF THIS FREE 
SENDING 


What is the purpose of the blower in 
the magic lantern that we are using for 
projecting slides? 

A blower in a slide lantern is a 
motor-driven fan which circulates 
air through the lamp housing for 
the purpose of reducing the heat 
generated by the projection lamp. 
In other words, the device serves as 
a cooling system for protecting the 
condensing lenses, the slide, and 
other parts of the lantern from 
damage by excessive heat. 


e 


Can you tell me where I may write to 
secure up-to-date listings of educational 
recordings? 


The following are sources of in- 
formation on recordings for school 
Kducational Screen, 64 East 
Lake St., Chicago 1 (see monthly 
department “Records on Review” ) ; 
R.C.A. Victor Corp., Educational 
Division, Camden, New _ Jersey; 
and Educational Services, 1702 K 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


use: 


Sf 


Would a lightweight 16 mm. motion- 
picture projector be suitable for our 
auditorium which seats 1450 people? 


Lightweight 16 mm. projectors 
are designed for classroom use and 
not for large auditoriums. Good 
auditorium projection requires a 
large screen, a powerful amplifier, 
and a lone throw. (Throw is the 
distance from the projector to the 
screen.) Therefore, the kind of 
installation generally recommend- 
ed for a large auditorium is a 
heavy, carbon-arc type of projec- 
Equipment of this type, de- 
signed not to be moved often, should 
not be moved once it is installed. 


e 


Which has a greater possibility for use 
in the classroom for teaching—films or 
filmstrips? 


tor. 


I believe filmstrips offer greater 
possibility as instructional aids 
than films. First, there is a great 
difference in cost between them, a 
sound = film about forty-five 
dollars compared with about three 
dollars for a filmstrip. Second, 
cach frame of a filmstrip may be 
discussed at the time of its projec- 
tion, but it is not feasible to stop a 
film and discuss each new 
Third, the cost of equipping a 
classroom with a film projector and 
the skill needed to operate it are 
much greater than are required for 
a filmstrip. 


costs 


scene, 


SERVICE, 
QUESTIONS—SEE 


REFER TO 
PAGE 66. 


Hlow may I teach democracy through 
the social studies to children in the 
first six grades? 


Excellent help and practical sug- 
gestions for teaching democracy at 
the clementary-grade level in so- 
cial studies may be found in the 
following publications. 

With Liberty and Justice for All, 
by Edna McGuire, U.S. Office of 
Education Bulletin No. 15 (Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.; $.25). 

What Democracy Means in the 
Elementary School, U.S. Office of 
Education Pamphlet No. 6 (Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.; $.15). 

Toward Democratic Living in 
School (‘Vhe Association for Child- 
hood Education, Room 5391, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C.; $.35). 

Reading for Democracy (For 
children), 1948-1949 (National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 
Inc., 205 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 1; free). 


@ 


The community in which I am teaching 
is new to me. How can I utilize its re: 
sources in my social-studies work? 

After you settled yourself in the 
new community, you undoubtedly 
made yourself acquainted with the 
school, your fellow teachers, and 
the children in your classes. The 
next step should be to explore the 
community in order to secure a 
clear picture of its industrial, so- 
cial, religious, and cultural life. 
As a result of this exploration you 
will acquire an understanding of 
the environment in which your pu- 
pils live. 

Another important step is to fa- 
miliarize yourself with the local 
history. ‘The public library will 
very likely have a record of the 
settlement and development of the 
community, from which you may 
obtain information concerning the 
community's background. Or you 
may consult old residents. 

Plan with the children to study 
some particular aspect of the com- 
munity, such as its early history, Its 
industrial growth, its transporta- 
tion and communication facilities, 
or its health services. Do not hesi- 
tate or be ashamed to be a learner 
with the girls and boys. Your ac- 
tive interest will help the group to 
develop a sense of pride in their 
community and an increased aware- 
ness of its many contributions te 
their lives. 
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Napoleon, needing better 
foods for his armies, of- 
fered 12,000 francs for an 
improved method of pre- 
serving foodstuffs. 

It was won in 1810 by 

M. Appert who, after years 
of research, perfected a 
method of heating and 
sealing food in bottles. 
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-* ; was being canned over 

5, Primitive man wasn’t fussy most of the civilized world. 
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the keep his food from rotting understood why canning 

: of away. did preserve his food, 

Su- He learned early to techniques and quality of 

J.S. leave his fresh-speared product improved rapidly. 
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ri a In 1820 Thomas Kenset 

"UC; | Wood smoke made dried and Ezra Daggett opened 

fish a more savory food. the sae a cannery 
in New York City. 
Man probably learned 
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Pickling became one of American Can Company 
study the commonest methods is the single largest maker 
com- § Of preserving fish for com- of cans for fish and all 

ry, Its J Mercial shipment. other foods. 
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. their A M E R I CA N CA Ma C oO M PA N Y You have told us that these advertisements have proved 

aware- New York + Chicago + San Francisco of such wide interest and value to you that we have 
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acceded to many requests to republish the entire series. 
CANNED FOODS ARE GRAND FOODS 
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You will want these 
HARPER BOOKS 
for Boys 
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in your 
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THE TALL BOOK OF 
MAKE BELIEVE 


Illustrated by GARTH WILLIAMS. 
A delightful anthology of imaginative 
prose and poetry written for children 
by many masters. 159 irresistible pic- 
tures, 100 of which are in full color. 
Ages 5-10 $1.C0 


FLOSSIE and BOSSIE 


By EVA LE GALLIENNE. Il ‘strated 
Ly GARTH WILLIAMS. Wiss Le Gal- 
lienne has written an enchanting story 
of a homely but dear little hen, Flos- 
sie, and her beautiful tarnyard rival 
Bossie. 35 wonderful pictures. 

Ages 8 up. 


ALICE'S ADVENTURES 
IN WONDERLAND 


and 


THROUGH THE 
LOOKING GLASS 


By LEWIS CARROL. Illustrat°d by 
LEONARD WEISGARD. The beloved 
books illustrated by a Caldecott Medal 
winner with 24 pictures in full color 
and 24 black and white chapter head- 
ings. All ages. $3.50 


THE QUIET NOISY 
BOOK 


By MARGARET WISE BROWN. Pic- 
tures by LEOI}ARD WEISGARD. The 
little dog, Muffin, whose quick ears 
have caught many sounds in previous 
“Noisy Books” now decirhers the 
“quiet noises.” Ages 3-6 $1.50 


COCOLO COMES TO 
AMERICA 


Story and Pictures by BETTINA. 
Everyone fell in love with Cocolo, the 
little donkey from a Mediterranean Is- 
land, when he was introduced last year. 
Now Cocolo comes to America to find 
a new home Ages 5-10. $2.50 


THE HAPPY DAY 


By RUTH KRAUSS. Pictures by 
IMIARC SIMONT. The small animals 
run and laugh and dance to see the 
most wonderful, surprising surprise of 
the whole year. Ages 3-6. $1.50 


$2.00 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E.33rdSt,N.Y.16 | 
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' YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 





Health 


MAY HARE 
li ltl keducation Co ordinator, 
Kanvay State Board of Health, 


Topeka, Kanvsa 








Readin ¢g 


DELIA FE. KIBBE 


S ifr ior of kh mentary Schools, 
State De partment of Public 
In fructi 


on, Madison, Wisconsin 








Our children’s coats hang on hooks so 
close that on rainy days the coats donot 


dry out. What can be done? 


One school that I 
an electric 


know of runs 
fan in the coat room on 
reiny days. Tlowever, hooks are 
not satisfactory, particularly when 


closely spaced or when there are 


not sufficient to go around. No 
child should need to hang his coat 
over another child’s. Secure two 
pieces of board and several old 
broomsticks. With the janitor’s 
help, your children can construct 
coat racks On coat hangers, la- 


beled with each child’s name, the 
coats will be less likely to fall, and 
the children will 
neatness about their own property. 


have a sense ol 


° 


Vy children are inclined to eat a large 
part of thei 
time, 


No. It is a very bad practice, 
It is desirable that children should 
eat an adequate breakfast, a light 
midmorning meal, and a satisfying 
lunch. Have a personal conference 
with the parents if possible. Other- 
prepare a letter which can 
be duplicated and sent to the par- 
that the part of 
the lunch intended for noontime be 
wrapped separately and placed in 
the bottom ol 
box. 


lunch at morning 
Should 1 permit this? 


recess 


Wise 


cents, suggesting 


the bag or lunch 
The part intended for recess 
should likewise be wrapped, and 
placed on top. You can then su- 
pervise the opening of the bags at 
recess and make sure that only the 
midmorning lunch is removed, 


Sf 


What can be done to help a boy who 
gives evidence of being a voung hypo- 
chondriac? His mother supports him, 


The cause of the whole matter 


is probably his mother. I would 
suggest having a conference with 
her and with the school nurse, if 


you have one. ‘The mother may 
tell you that her boy was a sickly 
baby, or that she lost another child, 
or that her family had poor health. 
Once you have discovered her 
reason for making her child be- 
lieve he is ill, you can help her see 
the fallacy of her reasoning. 


Work through the child also. 
Encourage him to get to school 
promptly and regularly; interest 


him in real boy activities and help 
him achieve a place in the group, 
instead of standing off to one side 
because he isn’t well cnough to 
partic ipate. 


BEFORE MAKING USE 


OF THIS FREE SERVICE, 


How much time should be given to 
reading stories to children in the first 
grade? 


No specific amount of time can 
he suggested. | can simply say that 
children should have the oppor- 
tunity to listen to good reading of 
good stories every day. 

From listening in this way, chil- 
dren develop many interests, hear 
much good language, learn to like 
The stories sup- 
a large fund of things to talk 
about, to illustrate, to dramatize. 

Merely listening to enjoy has 
enough value to justify spending 
much time in reading to children, 
but the structure, 
the sequence of the story clements, 
the characterization, and the fun 
of talking and playing and doing 
things the stories develop 
for 


storics and books. 


ply 


good sentence 


about 
skills 
hensive reading. 


many NECESSATY compre- 


Will you give some suggestions for 
hook reports that would be a change 
from written reports? 


I am glad that you seem to be 
trying to get away from the formal 
book report. ‘There are numerous 
other things to do. Here are a few. 

Pantomime stories for others to 
eucss the story or a character. 

Make posters of the story. 

dramatize events of the story. 

‘Tell the story from the point of 
view of one character. 

Collect pictures and make a pic- 
ture book of storybook characters. 

Locate the locale of stories on a 
large map. 

Give imaginative sales talks for 
certain books. 

Make lists of sayings about 
weather, about an animal, about 
children, as found in storybooks. 


od 


What is the meaning of the term “re- 
source unit” in reading? It is un- 
familiar to me. 


This refers to the collection of 
all available reading material about 
a particular theme, topic, problem, 
or area. Bibliographies of such 
material are organized in prepara- 
tion for teaching a given unit. 

This collection gives opportunity 
to differentiate the material to be 
read by pupils so that each one has 
the material suited to his or her 
reading ability and interests. The 
unit plan of teaching seems more 
effective than the plan of having 
one basic text for all the class. 


REFER TO 


THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 66. 
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- LONGMANS 


Books for Boys and Girls 





MORO BOY 


By LYSLE CARVETH. 


of an cight-year-old Moro boy who 
dared to believe in’ peaceful ways 


among a savage people. Ages 8-12. 
$2.50 


OLIVE 
FAIRY BOOK 


Collected and edited by ANDREW 


ANNE 
VAUGHAN. A book of fairy stories 


LANG. Illustrated by 


that have been told down the ages ir 


the strange and mystic East. ‘There is 


and wisdom to fascinat 
young and old alike. Ages 8-14. 


$2.51 


adventure 


ORANGE 
FAIRY BOOK 


Collected and edited by ANDREW 
LANG. Illustrated by CHRISTINE 
PRICE. A_ best fairy 


among the most popular of the fa- 


selling book 


mous “color” series. ‘The stories, all 
very tellable and entertaining, giv 
children an understanding of various 


European countries. Ages 8-14. $2.5! 


WRONGHAND 


By GERALDINE WYATT. Illustrated 
by KURT WERTH. A worthy succes 
sor to Mrs. Wyatt’s popular Buffal 
Gold. The story of young ‘Todd Par- 
rish and the 2500 Longhorns. they 
said he could never drive to Abilene 

Ages 12-16. $2 


THE FOREST 
POOL 


Story and Pictures by LAURA AD 


AMS ARMER, The very life of Ole 


Mexico is portrayed in the extraor 
dinary paintings which illustrate tht 


poctic story. Ages 8-10. $2.5 


At all bookstores 


Write for free catalog of 


Longmans Books for Boys and Girls 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 


___——, 





Illustrated by 
ANNE VAUGHAN. An unusual ad- 


venture in the Philippines. ‘The story 
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| “TEACHERS’ PETS” 


That's what you'll say when you see these exciting 
NEW Teaching Aids in The Instructor Series. 


GOOD HEALTH A COMPLETE | Resta 
Book I for First Grade H EC T 0 G R A p H t Seatworl Beak 





GOOD HEAL TH 









































4 ‘ “ - fom canis sec gine 
sale) | | — : Cont ae 
me Book II for Second Grade S E AT W O R K S r R | ES | F um Saeed | 
7m tangs FL eth " 
fee “a ’ | GOOD HEALTIL Books I and IT are de- i 4 ane f Book ne 
db [a igned to show ‘i is the key > . : .: |. 
' br GOOD HEAL THI Pg ; .; - — health i the key Popular reception of the First and eeneretes “ae 2D 
ad- oun oad o —". “gan. tc presentations are Second Seatwork Books has brought a — | (448eeb asa init 
stor, : —_— e pe = Il. eon ate = Late first- new member to the group. The Third Me Mind oo 
. gra 5 ‘ : ou ; i nC Sars - ; ; 4 
who e 4% rs am - ory graders may read Seatwork Book is designed to build Scatwork Fook ] 
ways - ra se Sasseme themselves, sight vocabulary, teach the initial skills a | 
12. ud Phe lessons center around a typical day in phonetics and word recognition, and ennnaitin ‘ 
$9 5 P24F) OE in the life of a primary-grade child. The promote basic abilities in comprehen- seentienteainiitiiiitaii 
% phases stressed include sleep and rest, ex- sion. The vocabulary is second-grade eels a 
ae ereise, cleanliness of person and dress, level and has been carefully checked, fe Ti Bia S| 
TER nt a wholesome food and good eating habits, Phe story material is of varied interests, PAGrAs aa ae 
in cad care of eyes and teeth, good posture, a so that older pupils needing reme- — 4 
happy disposition, proper clothing, pre- dial aid find the work stimulating and 
REW! price — 00 vention of sickness, and the care of pets. helpful. Onee simple explanations are 
ANNE . P Ss All the lessons include exercises that pro- given, the children can complete the PRICE, postpaid $ 00 
atlas each book vide adequate seatwork. pages without additional teacher help. each book 
ges in 


ere is 


— C 0 LO R S T U DI E S COLOR CHART. "RRR! M U S C -MA DE-F A S Y 
“$2.54 " The first of our Art Methods Series, this  * r 1 - | MUSIC 

icine ae ae Ge hee | MADE — POSTERS 
three secondary, and six tertiary colors plus | 
hues, tints, and shades. Accompanying this 
| 


EASY 


A new modern visual aid built at the re- 








| 
brilliant chart are 16 hectograph pages ready | ry) | quest of teachers who want practical help 

DREW) to give the pupil a complete course in color l . in presenting music fundamentals to their 
STINE} study. Color harmonies, values and intensi- Scent Charte with Conciee groups. The twenty charts cover music the- 

book. | ties, and color families are explained and illus- aigune and 8 | ory required in the elementary school. The 
he fa. trated. The use of color on posters, in cos- |] a ones resunnins cron, sevens,» text is simple, concise, and profusely illus- 
ies, af tumes, and in interior decorating completes U trated, 
. give this all-inclusive color study. PRICE, postpaid PRICE, postpaid The charts proceed in logical sequence . 
varias This is the first set of its kind ever to be complete set per set from the simple staff to the common music 

$2.51 published and is a must for your classroom. terms. Explanations of symbols, time and 

- Packaged in a sturdy envelope. it comes to $100 $ 00 key signatures, and the chromatic scale sim- 
you with complete instructions for cach lesson. plify required sight reading, 
strated ee ae ee ee 


succes 


swe] |B. A, OWEN PUBLISHING CO., “0 + VISUAL AIDS IN LITERATURE 
pale" | | Publishers of THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N. Y. 

ns thes Please send me at ojce the fellowing Teaching Aids: SET ONE—Evangeline and The Court- 

Abilene (] GOOD HEALTH ship of Miles Standish. 


$9 5 Book | Book Il UR EEE ee each $1.00 


First _ Second _. Third onk 020 SET TWO—The Man without a Country, 
The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, and Rip 
Van Winkle. 


PRICE, postpaid each set $] 00 : Rs ase 


] COLOR STUDIES _... 1.00 
; INSTRUCTOR MUSIC-MADE- EASY POSTERS 1.00 
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rate thi issue, for ' | ONE YEAR $4.00 [|] TWO YEARS $7.00 
. 
TOTAL AMOUNT OF THIS ORDER Brand-new! Posters based on books from 
upper-grade required reading lists, illustrated 
with reproductions of paintings and suitable 
quotations from the original text. 


[} Charge it.* | will remit in 30 days. 
[| | enclose $ _, payment in full. 


panies a subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine—except in the case 
of orders from schools and Libraries or those signed by authorized 
school officials. 


Printed clearly in black ink on heavy white 
stock, these 10” x 13” Posters are an invalu- 
able aid in teaching required literature. Bi- 
ographies of the authors, synopses, and sug- 
ge stions for teac hing are give n on the back of 


each sturdy portfolio, 


& CO. 
k 3 


Name 





St. or R.D. 
Post Office and Zone State... 
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olden Books. 


; in sturdy new 
Goldencraft Cloth Binding 


are now r sadly for shipment 


A FEW months ago we told you about the 
new library binding we were planning for 
Golden Books. Well, these books are now 
ready for shipment, and we think librarians, 
teachers, and children will be as pleased 
with them as we are. 

They’re sturdily hound in durable cloth 
over heavy binders-board. They have strong 
hinges and square backbones with author 
and title printed on the spine. The covers 
have big, four-color pictures from the book 
printed right on the cloth. We think they’re 
even livelier and more colorful than the 
original Golden Books. And _ the prices 


shown below should please every budget- 





minded school and library board. 






— 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT ON TITLES LISTED ss 
MORE COMING EVERY MONTH 


Little Golden Books in Goldencraft 
Cloth Binding—59c net 


(Side Singer-sewed through reinforced end 
sheets; strong binders-board) 


THE ALPHABET FROM A TO Z—Gale 


PRAYERS FOR CHILDREN 
—illustrated by Dixon 


Big and Giant Golden Books 
in Goldencraft Cloth Binding 


COUNTING RHYMES 
THE LITTLE GOLDEN BOOK OF HYMNS 


illustrated by Malvern 


—Werner (McKain sewed; strong binders-board) 
THE LITTLE GOLDEN BOOK OF POETRY These prices are net to schools and libraries 
—Werner 


PAT-A-CAKE: A Baby's Mother Goose—W erner 


A NAME FOR KITTY 
—McGinley; illustrated by Rojankousky 


TENGGREN’S COWBOYS AND INDIANS 
—Jackson; illustrated by Tenggren $2 


THE GOLDEN DICTIONARY 


OUR PUPPY—Nast; illustrated by Rojankovsky —Walpole; illustrated by Elliott 1.89 
WHAT AM I? A Picture Quiz Book—Leon THE GOLDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
NURSERY RHYMES—illustrated by Elliott ~Sennett; Grated Sy Dews §=S.40 
Walt Disney's BAMBI THE GOLDEN MOTHER GOOSE 
Walt Disney's THREE LITTLE PIGS —Werner; illus. by A. & M. Provensen 1.89 
THE POKY LITTLE PUPPY Walt Disney's UNCLE REMUS STORIES — 1.89 
—Lowrey; illustrated by Tenggren ae . — . 
MY FIRST BOOK-—i : THE GOLDEN EGG BOOK 
: illustrated by Bob Smith —M. W. Brown; illustrated by Wetsgard 1.49 
NURSERY TALES—illustrated by Masha ANIMAL STORIES 
, _ . — Al AL ° » 
A DAY IN paged anny ar , —Duplaix; illustrated by Rojankovsky 1.89 
~—Lowrey; illustrated by Gergely 
TOOTLE—Crampton; illustrated by Gergely FARM STORIES 
—Jackson, illustrated by Tenggren 1.89 


CHIP CHIP—W right 

NOISES AND MR. FLIBBERTY-JIB ~Crampton 

FIX IT, PLEASE—Lucy Sprague Mitchell 

A YEAR IN THE CITY—Lucy Sprague Mitchell 

LITTLE PEEWEE, or Now Open the Box 
—Dorothy Kunhardt 


THE GOLDEN ALMANAC 
—Bennett; illustrated by Masha 1.89 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF POETRY 
—Werner, illustrated by Elliott 1.49 


GC =N SONG ‘ 
KATIE THE KITTEN THE GOLDEN SONG BOOK 


—W essells; illustrated by Elliott 1.49 
- a ~Jac kson; illustrated by Provensen 
THE FUZZY DUCKLING MOUSE’S HOUSE 
~Werner; illustrated by Provensen —Jackson, illustrated by Scarry 1.49 


Complete list of forthcoming titles on request. 
School and Library Division, Simon ano ScuusTER, 1230 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 20 
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The Instructor Recommends 


For Young Readers 





FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
Ali’s Elephant, story and _litho- 
graphs by Raymond Creekmore 

The Macmillan Co., 60 Filth Ave., 
New York 11; $2.00 


How a baby elephant became the 
a litthe Indian boy, and how 
they both showed ereat 


hunt for a dangerous tiger. 


pet ol 
courage in the 


Hodie, by Katherine and Bernard 
Garbutt; illustrated by Bernard 
Garbutt (Aladdin Books, 554 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York 22; $1.75). 


The farmer thought city bred 
Hodie, the popular French poodle, a 
useless animal. ‘This is the story of 


how Hodie proved his worth. 


The Important Book, by Margaret 
Wise Brown; pictures by Leonard 
Weisgard (Harper & Brothers, 49 
E. 33rd St., New York 16; $1.50 


The idea of the one most important 
characteristic about such a variety of 
things as shoes, apples, snow, and the 
child himself, can be continued with 
any number of objects, so that the 
child reader becomes the “author.” 


Sonny-Boy Sim, by Elizabeth W. 
Baker; illustrated by Susanne Suba 
(Rand McNally & Co., 536 S. 
Clark St., Chicago 5; $1.00). 

A charming tale of the South told 
in the folklore pattern. Sonny-Boy 
Sim chases all the piney woods ani- 
mals until they rebel and turn the ta- 
bles in a surprising manner. 


Sphinx; the Story of a Cater- 
pillar, written and illustrated by 
Robert M. McClure (William 
Morrow & Co., Inc., 425 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16; $2.00). 


The life story (complete cycle) of 
a caterpillar from egg, through cater- 
pillar, pupa, and moth stages. Sim- 
ple language, large type, with pictures 
in green and black on each page. 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 
At the Palace Gates, by Helen 


Rand Parish; illustrated by Leo 
Politi (The Viking Press, Inc., 18 
E. 48th St., New York 17; $2.00). 


A colorful story of a nine-year-old 
Peruvian boy from the hills, who set 
himself up as a shoe-shine boy on the 
lawn of the president’s palace, and 
made friends with the guards, the oth- 
cr bootblacks, and two young vicufas 
from the mountains. 


Kentucky Derby Winner, by 
Isabel McLennan McMeckin; il- 
lustrated by Corinne Dillon (David 
McKay Co., 604 S. Washington 
Sq., Philadelphia 6; $2.50). 

The well-authenticated tale about 
Aristides or “Risty,” the winner of the 
first Kentucky Derby in 1875, and of 
the boy who loved him. 


C. ELTA VAN NORMAN 


Department of Library Education, 
State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 


The Story of Our Calendar, by 
Ruth Brindze; illustrated by Helene 


Carter (Vanguard Press, Inc., 424 
Madison Ave., New York 17: 
$2.50). 


The story of how man worked out 
our modern calendar and the answers 
to such puzzling questions as to why 
there is a leap year, and why George 
Washington's birthday 
many three-color pictures 
long-time 


was changed 
‘There are 
inside the 


and a calendar 


jin ket. 


You and Atomic Energy and Its 
Wonderful Uses, by John Lew- 
ellen; drawings by Lois Fisher 
Childrens Press, Inc.; order from 
your local bookstore; $1.50). 


The history of the atomic furnace 
and a simple text clarifying the prin- 
ciples and uses of atomic energy. Pic- 
ture glossary and periodic table of the 
elements and symbols. The technical 
advisor of the book was Dr. Glenn 
Seaburg of the University of Califor- 


nia. ‘The illustrations are in the same 
manner as those of You and the Unit- 
ed Nations, and You and the Consti- 


tution. Especially suitable for grades 


six and above. 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


The Bright Design, by Katherine 
B. Shippen; illustrated by Charles 
Daugherty (‘The Viking Press, 18 
E. 48th St., New York 17; $3.50). 

The colorful story of the men and 
women who, across the centuries, have 
helped to vive to the world the secrets 
of electricity. 


Made in Poland; Living Tradi- 
tions of the Land, by Louise L. 
Jarecka; illustrated by M. S. No- 
wicki (Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 50! 
Madison Ave., New York 22; 
$3.50). 

The story of Poland’s people and 
her arts, religion, and folklore, as told 
and illustrated by a well-known com- 
poser-conductor and his wife. A very 
important addition to material on 
national arts. 


Sea Boots, by Robert C. Du Soe; 
illustrated by Arthur Harper 
(Longmans, Green & Co., Ince, 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 3; $2.50 
An excellent sea story of today cen 
tered around a young stowaway wh 
became an apprentice fisherman off 
the coast of lower California. Exeit 
ing incidents include a storm at sea 
a fight between a swordfish and 4 
whale, and, of course, the always pre 
ent adventures of deep-sea fishing. 


A Summer to Remember, written 
and illustrated by Erna M. Karoly! 
(Whittlesey House, 30 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18; $2.00). 

A summer in present-day Switzer 


land with emphasis upon postwar con 
ditions in Europe today. 
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Knowing Is More 
Than Saying 


(Continued from page 25) 


thinking only in ones, but no one 


looks down upon these three for 


still doing it. No one need be 
ashamed of growing more slow'y. 


The teacher has been making | 


notes of all this activity. When the 
period aside for arithmetic 
gathers the children 
around her in small groups. Betty 
and two others who are thinking 
wens, have dimes and pennies. For 
live minutes they have fun finding 
out “how many.” Betty shows four 


set 


comes, she 


dimes and two pennies, covers 
them quickly, and = says, “How 
many?” Ruth shows five dimes 
then covers three of them, expos- 
ing two, and says, “How much 
money under my hand?” Jimmy 


shows four dimes and six pennies 
an instant and asks, “How many 
more to trade for a half dollar?” 

Another group comes 
work with the teens. 
pennics and dimes too. 


They have 
Fight and 
eight are the same as a dime and 
six pennies, sixteen. After know- 
ing that sixteen is six and_ ten, 
fourteen is four and ten, and so on, 
the teens take on new meaning. 

A third group is larger and gets 
a longer period. ‘They are work- 
ing on dozens. John brought some 
cartons from Helen 
brought buttons. 
They have a basket ot horse chest- 
nuts and a big can of lima beans. 
They guess how many dozens, then 
quickly break cach up into dozens 
two sixes pulled out of the whole 
in one motion), and check on who 
was nearest right. 

The fourth group is also a large 
one. ‘They know all the numbers 
to ten and are taking inventory. 
Each child writes all the things he 
knows about cach number in turn. 
8 is 4 and 4, 3 and 5, 6 and 2, and 
soon. ‘They have ten minutes. 

Jack, Billy, Ned, and Betsy make 
up the fifth group. ‘They cach have 
boxes containing many kinds of 
objects—pennies, jacks, bottle caps, 
and so on. 


home. 


cor 
SS 


some cards oi 


They are testing one 
another to sce how quit kly they 
can recognize any quantity up to 
and including seven. ‘They ask to 
have one size changed to another 
and also how much bigger one is 
than another. For cxample, Ned 
Shows six buckeyes and 
“Change to four.” Billy takes two 
away. Billy shows six and _ says 
“Change to seven.” Ned adds one. 

Then Ted, Roger, and Martha 
come up. Miss Howard gives them 
a big box of parquetry blocks and 
asks them to see how many differ- 
ent designs each can make with 
lour blocks. In the beginning they 
count the four—1, 2, 3, 4. But be- 
lore the five minutes is up they are 
taking them out in twos or as 
three and one and sometimes they 
pick up four at once. 

Once or twice a week Sally’s 
foom uses the arithmetic hour to 
teport on how they are learning to 
do things at home more quickly 
and to see more interesting things 
Nn streets and at home by learning 
to find “how many.” Betty is three 
years older mentally than Roger is, 

(Continued on page 75) 


says, 





up to | 





See what T.C.U. 
has meant to these 
teachers 


THIRD CLAIM IN 7 YEARS —“‘Have 
just received full payment for my third 
claim in seven years and it was paid 
with the same promptness, willingness 
and fairness as was the first one. Being 
a member of the T.C.U. is more than 
being a _ policy-holder—it means being 
a member of a large family managed 
by people with sympathy and under- 
standing and with the desire to play 
fair with its members. I fully appre- 
ciate all of your kindnesses to me.” 
—Miss Elizabeth Mason, Westfield, N.Y. 


MY SALVATION—“Being under the 
T.C.U. Umbrella certainly has been my 
salvation. I had taught only two weeks 
and two days when I became ill with 
typhoid fever. You certainly have been 
more than friendly. Your check at the 
end of a month was a great help. Your 
words of encouragement have been 
greatly appreciated.”-—-Mra. Bessie L. 
Passmore, Pittsburg, Kana. 





| FOUNDED | 
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TEACHERS 
CASUALTY 4% 
U NDERWRITERS 


124 T.C.U. Bidg. 





Here it is! I knew it would be right—and on time. That’s the way 
T.C.U. does business. For 50 years this fine organization started by 
teachers for teachers has been helping its members over the “rough 
spots” due to sickness, accident or quarantine. I want to tell you 
just three things about T.C.U. that will make you, too, want to get 
under the T.C.U. Umbrella. 


1st—tThis is the 50th year—the Golden Anniversary of T.C.U. 


2nd—The cost of T.C.U. protection is very low—less than a 
nickel a day. 


3rd—Those T.C.U. “checks that hit the spot” are always Air 
Mailed to our teacher-members. 


No wonder so many teachers have placed their trust in T.C.U. for the 
past half century. 


If you want real protection, covering sickness, accident and quaran- 
tine at low cost. . . If you want a policy that says what it means and 
means what it says .. . If you want fair friendly treatment always 

. . If you want your claim checks to come to you at Air Mail speed 
—then by all means fill out and mail the coupon below. There is no 
obligation—No agent will call. The coupon brings you all the facts, 
then you alone decide. Send today. 


~~" FREE INFORMATION COUPON ~~~ 


To the T.C.U., 124 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


Mlly 


I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 
Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 
— —_— 
a 


eee OO a 
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Where there's a will, there's a way 


For vears children were not making sure of 
were concerned; 
Dr. Robert ie 


Morton had the will to do something about 


arithmetic. ‘Teachers 


children were confused. 
it. For teachers he pointed the way in his 


Tcachine Arithmetic in the Klementary 


School, three volumes. 


For children he pointed the way in Making 
Sure of Arithmetic, an arithmetic program 
for grades 1 through 8 that today reduces 
failures to a minimum, creates and holds 
the child’s interest, produces permanent 


power in the child's daily use of arithmetic. 


the way is Making Sure of Arithmetic 
published by Silver Burdett Company 
45 East 17th Street, New York 3, New York 


offices in Chicago, Dallas, and San Francisco 




















NEW JUVENILES 


you will want in your classroom 





THE EMPEROR'S NEW CLOTHES 


Designed and Virginia Lee 
sparkle to a lavorite Andersen tale, 


AMERICA’S ETHAN ALLEN Stewart Holbrook 


This stirring biography of one of America’s foremost patriots is dramatically 
illustrated by Lynd Ward's handsome 


Hans Christian Andersen 


illustrated by Burton in full color to give new 


(Csrades 1-3 


full-color and black and white drawings. 
Grades 5-9 


GREEN GINGER JAR (They Came from China) 


A thrilling mystery of Chicago's Chinatown and the Chen family’s search for 
a missing porcelain jar. Illustrated in black and white by Paul Brown. 
Grades 5-9 


GREEK MYTHS Olivia Coolidge 


An authentic and readable collection of Greek myths, illustrated by Edouard 
Sandoz’ twelve handsome full page drawings. Grades 7-12 


YOUNG THACK Jean Gould 


The author of Jane and Miss Emily presents a fascinating study of William 
Makepeace Thackeray's life from the age of IHustrated by 
tions of ‘Thackeray's original sketches. Grades 7-12 


MAKE iT AND MAKE IT PAY Catherine Roberts 


A new craft book with clear instructions and professional tips for merchan- 
dising. Grades 6-12 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Clara Ingram Judson 


five, reproduc - 


Boston New York Chicago 
Dallas Atianta San Francisco 
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The Instructor Recommends 


For Teachers to Use 





SCHOOL TEXTS 


“The Children of Early America 
Series,” by Mildred H. Comfort: 
illustrated by Charles J. Peitz and 
Dirk  Gringhuis Beckleyv-Cards 
Co... 1625 Indiana Ave., Chicago 
lo. Children of the Mayflower; 
Children of the Colonies; Flat- 
boats and Wagon Wheels; and 
Prairie Schooners West: $1.50 
each. 

awaiting 
Written from a child's 
historical facets, from 
Plymouth to the settling 
of the Wie ee « ily remembered 
these 


ase inating adventures are 
young readers, 
pomt of view, 
the days of 
from books, 
The Gardners Become Citizens, 
“Federal ‘Vextbook on Citizenship 
Series” (Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, US. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, 1).C.:$.10 . 


Although the original purpose of 
the series to which this small booklet 
belongs is to present information for 
wish naturalization, there 
is much value in it for children tn the 
upper grades. It tells the 
son who wished to 


those who 
story ot a 
bring his parents 
to the United States to live, their ar- 
rival, then decision to become citi- 
zens, the requirements for citizenship, 
and their final attainment of the goal. 
A set of these pamphlets would be 
community 


where there are forein born parents, 


especially valuable ina 


Reading Fun, by James EK. Revy- 
nolds (Noble & Noble, Pub., Inc., 
67 Irving PL, New York 5; $1.50, . 


The editor has selected from the 
world’s best) literature for children 
those stories, poems, and plays that 


have had the ereatest appeal for bovs 


and girls in the intermediate grades. 
Reading Fun will provide enjoyable 
reading for every girl and boy, and 
will also serve to develop all hneces- 
sary reading skills, such as acquiring 
a wide vocabulary; locating informa- 
tion: organizing 
what is read; and improving speech 
through dramatization and puppet 


plays. “This material is well illustrated. 


following directions; 


PROFESSION AL BOOKS 


Administration and the Pupil, by 
William A. Yeager, “Education for 
Living Series” (Harper & Brothers, 
19 East 35rd St., New York 16; 
be 7) Je 

Beginning with a discussion of the 
nature and social basis of the pupil 
personnel function, this book presents 
for more effective han- 
dling of attendance problems; the ad- 
and pupils; 
administrative problems in facilitat- 
ing adjustment and growth; evaluat- 
ing, recording, and reporting services; 
elcient school organization; and _ re- 
sponsibilities of home and community. 


suggestions 


mission classification of 


RUTH M. NORTHWAY 


Principal, Elementary Sé hools, 
Hastings-on-Hudson, New York 


Art in the Elementary School, by 
Harold A. Schultz and J. Harlan 
Shores (@niversitv of [Hlinois Press, 
Urbana, Ill.; $1.00 


This bulletin, written to help the 
| 
art, 


elementary teacher m 
suggestions of materials, methods, and 


prov ides 
activities of real practical value. Sug- 
indi- 
vidual art effort, as well as community 


vestions for the stimulation of 
or co-operative urt projects, are also 
\ few of the activities ex- 
plained are: designing and painting 
a omural, 


pre sented, 
making a pictorial map 
solving problems of clothing arrang: 
industrial design, and architec- 
design. 


Prrenit, 


tural Sources of basic art 
materials and equipment and a_ bil 
liography of literature relating to art 
projects complete the contents, 

Let’s-Read-Together Poems, an 
Anthology of Verse for Choral 
Speaking, by Helen A. Brown and 
Harry J. Heltman ‘Row, Petersor 
& Co.. 1911 Ridee Ave. Evanston, 


Ii.: $2.00 


“To the multitude of teachers why 


endeavor to so. vitalize their instruc- 
tion that learning is a joyous experi- 
ence, this book is) dedicated.” I he 


foreword explains the purpose ol 
choral speaking, procedures, and gen- 
eral hints on. selection. of poems. tor 
The selec 
tions contained in the volume are par- 
ticularly suited to) the kindergarter 
and primary grades. Helpful for the 


teacher who is inexperienced in chora 


this type of interpretation. 


speaking, and for the one who is cor 


centrating on oan. oral reading an 


speech program. 


Modern Dance; Techniques and 
Teaching, by Gertrude Shurr and 
Rachael Dunaven Yocom (A. 5 
Barnes & Co., 101 Fifth Ave., New 
York 53: $3.75 

‘Techniques presented in this excel- 
lent book are applicable to large and 
small classes and to all levels of stu- 
dent education. “Photocode” illustra 
visually explanator 
material, Arm patterns, knee bends 
and foot and leg exercises compriv 
the section called “Dance Exercises 
“Dance Warm-ups,” another 
with extensions, al 
stretches, 


tions deseribe 


secuiol 
deals bounces, 
“Space Techniques,” a thir 
section, jumps, 
falls. A contribution to modern dan 
education. 


presents leaps, an 


Reading Is Fun, by Roma Gas 
illustrated by Ruth Allcott ‘Teach 
ers College, Columbia Universi 
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525 W. 120th St., New York 2/ 
$.60). 


Parents and teachers alike will be 
interested in this presentation of “He 
Reading Happens.” ‘There 
gested list of reading material als 
Miss Gans points out that parents al 
grownups set the pattern of children 
reading interests and, if informe 
they can proceed helpfully to supp! 
ment the school’s reading program 
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Knowing Is More 
Than Saying 


(Continued from page 73) 


and the other twenty-eight are 
scattered out between, but each is 
finding “how many.” Each can 
find out more today than he could 
yesterday, and each will find out 
more tomorrow than he did today. 

No one is under pressure in this 
classroom. The teacher never feels 
the urge to hurry the children, be- 
cause she isn’t frustrated by their 
learning rate. She doesn’t force 
them to learn what they aren’t 
mentally mature cnough to learn. 
She finds what they are capable of 
doing by giving them recall quan- 
tities to take apart and put to- 
gether, and they continue to grow 
by building on this foundation. In 
this school every child is learning 
to know, not merely to say—and 
what fun it is for teacher as well 
as children! 


Scarecrow Finds Out 
About Halloween 


(Continued from page 42) 


SCARECROW— Oh, yes, the witches 
told me about it. But they have 
gone to the Witches’ Festival. [I’m 
so glad you came along to keep me 
company. 

MASQUERADERS—We can’t stay. 
We’re on our way to the party at 
school. Good-by! (They leave.) 

SCARECROW (sadly) —Good-by. 

(Witches enter. ) 

FIRST WITcH—We waited for you 
but you didn’t come. What hap- 
pened? 

SCARECROW—I forgot the magic 
words. I’m sorry, but I guess I 
can’t learn to fly. Flying wouldn’t 
do any good anyway. It’s company 
I want. 

SECOND witcH—If you could 
have one wish grarted, what would 
it be? 

SCARECROW (doubtful) —Can you 
grant wishes? 

ALL wircHES—At midnight on 
Halloween we can. 

SCARECROW—Oh, if only I might 
have company until the crows come 
back next summer! 

(Witches murmur and confer.) 

FIRST witcH (shaking head)— 
Some people do think up the most 
unreasonable things to ask for. 

BLACK CAT—Oh, I know. He 
doesn’t want us to stay—he wants 
the birds back. Isn’t that it? 

SCARECROW—That’s it! I want 
my friends to sit on my shoulders 
and snuggle in my pockets. 

FIRST wircH—Who’s_ got 
magic caldron? 

SECOND wiTcH—Here it is! (Gets 
up from overturned kettle on 
which she has been sitting.) 
(Witches circle about caldron 


and each seems to throw in some- 
thing. ) 


the 





will ¥ 


of “He 


s a Sh 
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, WITCHES — 

Double, double, toil and trouble, 

Witches’ pot doth boil and bubble. 
We give him what he wants 

We can go back to our haunts. 
,2iRsT witcH—There you are! 
Scoops up handful of seeds from 
kettle and puts them in Scarecrow’s 
at brim.) 








Sunflower seeds for Scarecrow’s 
hat, 

What will wee birds think of that? 
(Each in turn stoops to the kettle 


and seems to take something out to 


scaRECROW—Ah, but I’m happy 
though! What a lovely winter Ill 
have, and what a lot of good I'll 
do! Just give the broomstick a lit- 
tle boost, will you? I’m so excited 


SECOND WircH—You know very 
well you can’t read. I'll keep it. 
Come on, folks. We're supposed to 
be doing mischief, not kind deeds. 
Come on, now! It’s time to scare 


stuff into Scarecrow’s pockets— I think I’m slipping. the bad boys on the other side of 
grain, ears of corn, apples.) FIRST WITCH (fixes Scarecrow) — town. 

SCARECROW—I know what you’re There you are. We have to go SCARECROW—Thank you, thank 
doing! All those seeds and grains now. (70 Second Witch.) Where’s you! 








will bring the winter birds to me! 
SECOND WwircH—Of course, silly. 


the list of Halloween pranks? Give 
it to me. 


witcHEes—Good-by, Scarecrow! 


See you next October. 








WHEN YOU DISCOVER HEAD LICE in the classroom, remember 
A-200. It’s the right answer every time for an unpleasant and 
embarrassing problem. Here are the facts on this modern, sci- 
entifically developed product: 

A. A-200 is a sure, fast killer of lice, and their eggs... on 
contact. One 15-minute application is usually sufficient. 

B. A-200 is non-poisonous, non-irritating, and leaves no 


tell-tale odor. 


C. A-200 is easy to use. It is a liquid ... no greasy salve to 
stain clothing. Especially recommended for children, At your 
drugstore, only 79¢. 
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McKesson & Robbins, inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Famous for Quality Since 1833 
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AHERS 


ERES FREE MATERIAL 
| FOR A VALUABLE 
# SPECIAL STUDY sessiow/ 








M FACTUAL! 


EDUCATIONAL! 


MIN FULL COLOR! 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE MODERN BICYCLE! 





We will mail you as 
many copies of the 
Schwinn Bicycle Book 
as you request. You 
and your students can 


devote several hours 
of interesting study to 
this booklet. Send in 
for yours right away. 


4 IN COMIC BOOK FORM! 
FR e &/ (No obligation whatsoever) 


Arnold, Schwinn & Company, 1718 N. Kildare Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


Please send me_____copies of the Schwinn Bicycle Book for use in my class. 
NAME 

SCHOOL CLASS 

ADDRESS 

city 





Teacher of the Month 


Continued from page 21) 


had a horse of her own. She 
sadly admits that it was sold to pay 
for her first automobile, a second- 
hand Ford. ‘This interest in horses 
was shared with her father during 
his lifetime. 

Het knitting, 
but as she savs herself, the interest 


Linn 


present hobby is 
is temporary, for she changes her 
hobbics from time to time. 

As a child. 


precocious interest) in 


Marearct showed a 
learning to 
spell words, and immediately afte 
she had learned a from 
her mother, she would hunt up the 
hired man and proceed to “teach” 
what had just learned 
herself, 

Her mother always found 


new one 


him she 
time 
to answer the many questions asked 
by her small daughter, and when 
school davs brought new problems. 





Preparations for Sunday dinner are often made the preceding day, since 
Sunday morning is a busy time for both Mrs. Huffman, who conducts the 
worship service, and Miss Tibbetts, who teaches in the Sunday School. 


she was alwavs ready and willine 
to help the cager child in solving 
them. 

After her graduation from Cas- 
tine Normal School, Miss ‘Tibbetts 
taught in rural schools in Maine 
for several years. She then attend- 
ed the University of Maine, and 
after completing her course taught 
at Ricker Classical Institute in 
Houlton for a time. 

While working for her master’s 
deeree at Boston University she be- 
came acquainted with Miss Mabel 
Bragg, the assistant superintendent 
of the public schools in Newton, 
Massachusetts, whom many read- 
ers will remember as an authority 
on the subject of child health. A 
warm friendship sprang up between 
instructor and pupil. So when it 
became necessary for Miss ‘Tibbetts 
to discontinue her study and enter 
the teaching profession once more, 
she was happy to spend the follow- 
ing three years under Miss Bragg’s 
supervision. She later resigned to 
accept a position in Augusta, 
Maine, where she could live with 
her friend Mrs. Huffman and at 
the same time be near her mother’s 
home on the farm. 

She pays tribute to two gifted 
teachers who gave her the “great- 
est inspiration for teaching.” The 
first is Edna Hughes, whom she 


met at Teachers’ College in Hy- 
annis, Massachusetts, and the scc- 
ond, Emma Schreppe, with whom 
she in contact at the Uni- 
versity of Maine Summer School, 
They helped immeasurably in her 
understanding of modern teach- 
ing methods and voung children, 

Miss ‘Tibbetts does not believe in 
keeping children after school for 
punishment. She feels that special 
help is much more valuable when 
given in the morning, or before the 
afternoon session, than it can ever 
be at the end of the dav. 

She aims, at the beginning of the 
school vear, to give evcry child a 
sense of security and a feeling of 
“being at home” in the room. She 
trices to teach every child that he 
has a personal responsibility in 
helping to keep the room a cheer- 


Came 


By a 
Ce 


os 
5 
\ war o ‘ ai 







ful, friendly place. Miss ‘Tibbetts 
is fortunate in being endowed with 
a sense of humor which rarely fails 
her. 

She is not at all hesitant in ex 
pressing her pet peeves when ques 
tioned on the subject. Like many 
other teachers she resents the con- 
stant interruptions which destroy 
the continuit, of the day’s pro 
gram. ‘The distribution of infor 
mation completely unrelated to 
school affairs, the carrying on o 
drives, and the selling of tickets for 
outside entertainments are activi 
ties which she believes should be 
conducted independently of | th 
school. There are many in the pro 
fession who will agree with her. — 

“A set schedule or pattern @ 
teaching” does not appeal in the 
least to Miss Tibbetts. For thi 
reason she feels especially gratelu 
to her primary supervisor and th 
other school officials who appro\ 





of her methods of teaching. 

Her greatest pleasure is found ! 
doing things for other people. A 
a help to young teachers just enter 
ing the profession, she offers this bit 
of sage advice: Develop a sense ¢ 
responsibility in the individual be 
fore expecting him to work succes 
fully in a group. ‘The experienc 
teacher will recognize the wisdo® 
of these words. 
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Pedro the Pack Rat 


Continued from page 35 


Mother and Father Neotoma 
took the children out into the soft 
ficld. where they found’ several 


heaps of small round seeds. “They 
tasted so rich and sweet that the 


young Neotomas gobbled them up| 


like hungry boys and girls eating 

popcorn 
Late in 

cided that 


have a home of his own, and so he 


the sumiuner 


he was big cnough to 


began looking for a good safe place. 


He chose a dark corner under the 
schoolhous« Phe doorwav under 
the steps was so narrow that his 


wide mustaches were pressed close 
against his neck every time he ran 


in or out He felt sure that no 
snoopy skunk could get through 
that door. Coyotes wouldn’t dar 
bother him when he went food 
hunting, because a smooth wide 
path lay just on the other side of 
the fence. and big. noisy. strone- 
smelling things went whizzine by 


the day. 
his new 


all hours of 
Pedro carricd to 


on it at 
home 
many loads of cactus bits. bunches 


of soft grass, and dozens of small 
egg-shaped wild gourds. ‘The soit 
spongclike fiber inside the gourds 
made fine nest padding. and the 
seeds were good tood for stormy 
davs. 

Then one morning he had a 
dreadiul scare Lhere were foot- 
steps on the floor over his head, 


andswishing sounds and pounding, 


He staved in his nest all day. but 
before night all was quiet. ‘There 
was no one to tell him that the 


schoolhouse was being cleaned and 

that school would soon begin. 
Pedro had almost forgotten about 

began 


when thes 


again, more lootsteps 


the footsteps 
this tinne be and 
and laughing 


He scurried down to his old home 


many voices shouting 


in the cactus patch and stayed there | 


till dark Phen he 
to the schoolyard, where he found 


some bits of bread and a partly cat- | 


Alter 
per, he curled up in his 
and went to sleep. 


en apple. such 


Own cle 1 

Next morning the rain was pour- 
ing down, and Pedro decided that 
stay in bed until the 
He ate some ol 
the good gourd seeds, but it was a 


he would 


storm was over. 


terrible day. First. there was that 
sound of many fect running and 
scuffing. At last. a loud clanging 


put a stop to the other noises. 
Several times during the day th 
noises broke out afresh. then (quict- 


ed, and at last everybody went 
away, But the dav had been too 
much for Pedro He decided 1 
move that very night. 

A small shed fitled with shi 


blac I fen * stood near the schoo! 
house. At one corner a board had 
sprung loose, making a handy door- 
way. So Pedro darted in and ran 
around through crevices between 
the big black rocks until he found 
a space that pleased him. Then 
¢ began carrying food and furni- 
ture from his the 
schoolhouse. 


home unde 


Just at daylight he ran up into 
the open entry of the schoolhouse 


and sniffed. There was no food, 


but he saw a long strip of some-| 


Pedro de-| 


ventured back 


a vood SUD- | 


| thing woolly hanging against th 
wall. Standing tall his hind 


legs, he caught it with his paws and 
’ 


told her that someone had taken to 
his new silver pencil. “IL emptied 
my pockets before I started to play 


school, we would 
never leave it outdoors overnight?” 


nodded. “Well, the 


promised we 
on ' 
he boys all 
teeth, 





and jerked it down on his ball, and laid the things right at ; last three mornings [ have found 
| head. It frightened him but it felt the cerner of the coal house.” | that ball lying out in the yard.” 
| so comfortable that he made up “Why, Jerry,” said Miss ‘Tope “But, Miss Tope,” interrupted 
| -his mind to take it to his den. “I’m sure none of the boys or girls | Jim, “I know I put Bob’s ball in 
When Sue came to school that would take your pencil.” | the entry last night.” 
| morning, she cried because her “Pm sure too.’ Jerry agreed, That evening Miss Tope watched 
| new blue scarf was gone. “! know “but what happened to it?” Albert put the ball in the corner 
‘T left it hanging right there on that One morning after opening ex- of the entrv, behind two bats and 
hook.” she said. ercises, Miss ‘Tope, said, “Do you the catcher’s mitt. But next dav 
Later in the day, one of the boys bovs remember that when Bob it was lying on the ground again. 
came to the teacher at recess and brought his new red sponge bal! Continued on page 80) 


Can Hatton Cauetion help cur children 


Newfoundland provides an eloquent answer... 


Photos taken in Newfoundland! ‘ 
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in 1944 an international group of physicians In 1948, after certain diet improvements were 
surveyed nutrition in Newfoundland, was struck made, medical investigators found Newfoundland 

with the listlessness and apathy of the children. children eager, alert—as children should be. 





From little Newfoundland—a lesson in better health! 


@ Five years ago, concerned over the signs of widespread malnutrition, the New- 
foundland government invited a group of Canadian, British and American physicians 
to make a nutritional survey. Other steps taken to improve the national diet 
included compulsory enrichment of all white flour. In 1948 a resurvey showed a 
sharp decrease in the symptoms of malnutrition associated with lack of the nutrients 
provided by enriched flour. There was a remarkable increase in the general health 
of both children and grown-ups. 











WHAT DOES THIS MEAN TO US? RKeliable data 
show that the enrichment of our flour and bread, 
begun here in 1941, provides safe margins of the 
essential nutrients, thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, 
and iron in the normal diet. ‘Today, faulty eating 


habits are almost the only excuse for inadequate 

nutrition in this land of plenty. What you teach 

your students will help establish good eating habits > 
early ... eating habits that will mean healthier, 

happier Americans! 
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mF These materials, developed for us by specialists in 
nutrition and education, stress all foods in their 
proper relationship. You will find them very helpful. 
in teaching good eating habits. Write for descriptive 
leaflet. Wheat Flour Institute, 309 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Yow available (free upon request)... 
NEW CLASSROOM AIDS FOR THE TEACHING 
OF BETTER EATING HABITS: 





Wheat Flour Institute of the Millers’ National Federation 
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Service, 


the Coupon 
84 and 98, 


information on 
pages 80, 82, 


For 
coupons 


and 


are given on 


instructions 


and the ank 


rr rr) tie 
YOUNG AMERICA MAGAZINES THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-11? 


Please send me further details and FREE sample copies of YOUNG AMERICA MAGAZINES 
for my grade. | am under no obligation to order. 
Name Grade 


No 


4 


Street or RD Pupils 


City 


Zone State 


DITTO, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-|5 
Please send me information about the New Ditto D-10 Direct Process Duplicator at the 
New Day Price of $149.50. 
Name Grade 

Street or R.D No. Pupils 

City Zone State 


BECKLEY-CARDY CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-35 
Please send me your No. 50 Teacher's Buying Guide which catalogs over 3,500 teaching 
helps 
Name Grade 

Street or R.D No. Pupils 


THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-7} 


of the new edition of ‘Smart 
and new ideas for making clothes 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Dept. 31 
Please send copies 
Cotton Bags,"’ giving patterns, 
hold articles from cotton bags. 


Sewing with 
and house- 


limit 25 per class 
sewing hints 


8 


Name Grade 


Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City Zone 


COUNCIL ON CANDY of the Nat'l Confectioners’ Assn. THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-g 


State 


Please send me your Teacher's Kit Include 2 colorful poster charts, '‘Foods Candies Are 
Made of," and ‘'Nutrient Content of Energy Foods.'' Also sen copies of | 
Student Folder, ‘Candy and Other Energy Foods."' 
Name Grade 

Street or R.D No. Pupils 

City Zone State 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-245 


" 


Please send me a supply of your new leaflet, ''Pediculosis Capitis ls Dangerous. 
Name 
St. or R.D 

City Zone State 

=~ sae 2 ee SH eS eS eS SS SS SS SC SS SS SF SS SF SF SC SC SF SCS SF SSE SS SSS ee ee eee 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC., Educational Dept. THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-9 
Please send me FREE New Breakfast Teaching Unit for GRADES 1 - 2 - 3. 

i> Name Grade 
St. or R.D 

City 


Zone State 
see Se 2 eS eS SS SS SS SS SS SS SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SSF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SSS eS ee ee eee 


ARNOLD, SCHWINN & CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-| 10 


Please send me copies of the Schwinn Bicycle Book for use in my class. 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils 


Zone State 


City 


WELCH ALLYN, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-| 37 
Please send information about Massachusetts Vision Test Kit for periodic screening of 
young people. 
Name Grade 

Street or R.D. No. Pupils 

City Zone State 


INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO., Educ. Dept. THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-38 


Piease send me: Full details on the film ‘'The Story of Menstruation’’ by Walt Disney 


GB 


Productions; One Teachers’ Guide; copies of the Booklet ''Very Personally 
Yours, One Menstrual Physiology Chart for classroom use 
Name Grade 

Street or R.D No. Pupils 


City Zone State 
ee ee a ee a a ee ee ee eee se 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., Dept. IN 10-49 


THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-29 
Please send me (TA) FREE Grades 1-3 Teaching Kit 


TB) FREE Grades 4-8 Teaching 


8 


Kit Name of School 
Name 

School Address 

City 


Zone State 


AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED BEVERAGES THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-9272 
Kindly send me FACTS ABOUT SOFT DRINKS: Packet containing booklets—the Manufacture 


of Carbonated 8B > 
ele eciees everages, Health and Liquids, Fatigue versus Efficiency, and Sparkling 


v 


Name 
Street or R.D 
City 


Grade 
No. Pupils 
Zone State 
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Columbus’ Discovery 
(‘Continued from page #1) 

Your price is 

Make your 


once, 


QUEEN 
high, 


ships ready 


ISABELLA 
but it is agreed. 
and sail 

Columbus backs away from the 
bow Kine, 
Queen, and Treasurer turn 
Trumpeters blow horns and follow 
the m. 


thrones, ng from waist. 


lo 20. 


Curtains close +. 


ScENE 2 


Stave Hand carries to cente 
stave a sign which reads: “We are 
now in the porl of Palos, Spain, 
1492.” After allowing audience to 


read it, he carries it off stage. 


Curtains open, revealing thre 
ships at right front, each with a 
Sailor in it. 

FIRST SAILOR—When 1s our crew 


coming aboard? 


SECOND SAILOR- ‘They should be 
here soon. 
riirp sattor ‘The journey is so 


dangerous that they may not come. 

First sSAtLoR—Here they come 
now. 

Six Sailors enter, two to a ship. 
Columbus follows and boards his 
flagship. Crowd of Women follow 
Sailors and Golumbus and stand at 
right front slave. 

cOoLUMBUS—It is time to depart. 
Hoist the 

Sailors raise 


sails! 
Women stand 
cry and 


Ships start to cross 


sails, 
and wave. Some 
handkerchiefs. 
stage. 
FIRST WOMAN—There they go. 
SECOND WOMAN-—I fear we shall 


Wav E 


never see them again. 
rHIRD WOMAN--They might be 
swallowed by the sea monsters. 
FOURTH WOMAN—We can only 


hope and pray. 
Women leave. Ships v0 slowly 
across front of stage. 
FOURTH SAILOR—We shall be rich 


and famous. 


FIFTH SAILOR-If we get back 
alive. 

SIXTH SAILOR—I have heard that 
when we geet to the edge of the 


world we will drop straight off the 
lee and fall forever, 
SEVENTH SAILOR—Yes, if the sea 
serpents and monsters don’t crush 
the ships and eat us first. 

EIGHTH SAILOR—I say, Iet’s mu- 
tiny back. Better 
than serpents and monsters. or 


ee 


and go prison 


fall- 


ing forever. 


NINTH SAILOR- Let us ask the 
Admiral to return. 
FIRST SAILOR—Admiral, the crew 


is frightened, and desires to return. 

‘They may mutiny. 
COLUMBUS leaves 

ries floating in the water, 


flying. We 


and ber- 
and birds 
near land. If 


| see 


must be 


we do not sight land within two 
davs I will return. 
Ships sail silently until they 


reach left of stage. Several Indians 
creep onto stage from the left and 
peer through and over bushes.) 


SECOND SAILOR--Land ho! 
ALL SAILORS—Land! Land! 
FIRST INDIAN—Look! Points to 


ships.) 
SECOND INDIAN 
ritIRD INDIAN 
COLUMBUS 
will go ashore. 


sig birds! 
From the sky! 
Drop anchor! 


We 


(Continued on page 95) 





Your Child 
<= through Play 





No. 460 


Postal Station 


WITH 


PLAYSKOOL TOYS! 


Encourage 
velopmcnt.. 
discrimination 
problem solving ... 
principles 
wooden and plastic toys. From six months to cight 
years 

in the 
with 

dorsed by 
and 
leading stores everywhere. 


your child’s mental de. 
. while he plays. Color and shape 

eye-hand coordination, simple 
are some of the educational 
embodied in the famous PLAYSKOOL 


and stimulate 


you wiil find the “ 
PLAYSKOOL line. Comp!etely safe 
rounded corners and harmless co!ors, 
leading child psychologists, 
parents. PLAYSKOOL toys are 


right toy for every age 


En. 
educators 
available art 


FREE PLAYSKOOL TOY CATALOG 


if you do not have the complete catalog which is packed 
with every Playskool toy—write today for free copy 
Tells 
valuable information on child training. 


how to select your child's toys. Also contains 


PLAYSKOOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1734 North Lawndale Ave., Chicago 47, Illinois 





Make money — and have fun 
while you’re doing it! Just 
take ; 
neighbors, merchants, others for ! 
beautiful Christmas Cards, 


NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED 
to make wonderful earnings with 
these fast-sellers. 
two 
Assortments. The 
gleaming plastics 


€ ~ oo you 
Ev y As 
WITH NAME 


churches, clubs, other organizations. 
sonal Christmas Card s 


WETMORE & SUGDEN, inc. Dept. T-80 
749 MONROE AVENUE HE 









easy orders from friends, 


Everybody buys 
21-Card FEATURE Christmas 
y include novel folds 
, unusual cut-outs for just $1. 


It’s a bar 
gain that ean’t be beat. You make as much as 50e¢ P. ROFIT on 


sell! Many other easy-to-sell Christmas and 
sortments low as 60e. Also Christmas Cards 
at SO for $1 and up. Easy- money plan for 
Write for FREE Per 
samples—and start earning —NOW! 


STER 2, N.Y. 





Soothing, cushioning, pro- 
tective 
pads for bunions instantly 
lift 


the sensitive spot. Enjoy 
real relief as millions do 
with the world’s largest 


selling pads for bunions! 


BUNIONS 


Enlarged or Tender Joints 


Relieved in Seconds! \ 











Dr. Scholl’s Zino- 


painful pressure on 
















730 N. Franklin St., 


4 
ys 
sachel AIDS 


67th @ Creative Activities 
Year @ Workbooks For All Uses 
@ Duplicators, Charts 

® Phonics, History, Plans 
@ Travel—Story Readers 
@ Primary Work, Posters 
@ Entertainments, etc. 

@ Several Thousand Aids 


Please Send Me Your FREE Catalog G- 8 





NAME 
ADDRESS _ 

















A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Donny’s Bounce 
(Continued from page 27) 


went back, perhaps they would ask 
him to go with them. 

“The big spotted dog is Spot’s 
mamma,” Betsy explained. “She 
has three more puppies!” Her 
brown eyes considered Donny care- 
fully. Then she nodded her curly 
head. “You’re nice,” she decided. 
‘| couldn’t give a puppy to anyone 
who wasn’t nice, but you can have 
one. Want it? They are all spot- 
ted, and you could name yours—” 

“Bounce!” Donny meant it would 
be the puppy’s name, but that is 
exactly what he did. He bounced 
up the stairs to tell Mother and 
Dad. Then Donny and his new 
friends went dashing off to get his 
puppy. 


Collecting Rocks 


(Continued from page 34) 


heavy that the layers became ce- 
mented together and were mashed 
into solid rock. If you look close- 
ly, you can even see the grains of 
and that make it up.” 

Tommy turned tne stone over 
and over. “Why is it so smooth 
and rounded?” he asked. 

‘Because it has been in the wa- 
ter.” Bob answered. “The river 
has rolled it over and over along 
its bottom until all the rough cor- 
ners are worn off.” 

“Just like sandpaper!” ‘Tommy 
laughed. 

job walked over to a mound of 
cock farther up on the bank. It 
was white and sparkled in the 
sunshine. 

“Here’s our third family,” Bob 
pointed out. “This fellow is called 
metamorphic. He got flattened 
out by a heavy weight on top of 
him too, just like the sedimentary 
rock. But he really had a tougher 
me. He not only got sat on, but 
i¢ got cooked and baked by heat 
down in the earth. When he final- 
ly cooled off, he was so tough and 
hard that almost nothing can wear 
him down.” 

“That’s why it sticks up on the 
river bank all by itself, I suppose,” 
fommy guessed. 

“That’s right,” Bob nodded. “All 
the other softer rocks were worn 
away, but that one is still there. 

“T’ve started a rock collection,” 
Bob continued, as they walked back 
up the narrow trail. “You see 
there are only three main families, 
but there are lots of different rocks 
in each family.” 

“Like relatives?” Tommy asked. 

“Yes,” Bob laughed, “and I’m 
trying to find as many different 
kinds as I can. I have a few very 





mee ones. Some of the quartzes 
and semiprecious stones are really 
beautiful. Most of them belong to 
the sedimentary family.” 

“How did you learn so much 
about rocks?” Tommy asked cu- 
rously, 

“My uncle is a geologist,’ Bob 
explained. “He told me about 
them. His job is to look for valu- 
able minerals in the ground, so he 
as to know all about such things. 

Want to be a geologist too when 

grow up.” 


“Tf you'll teach me about rocks 
too,” Tommy said eagerly, “Ill 
find some for your collection!” 

“Why don’t you start your own 
collection?” Bob suggested. “I 
have a friend who is trying to get 
one rock from every state in the 
United States. Whenever he or his 
friends go on a vacation, they pick 
up rocks for him, 

“Several of the fellows collect 
arrowheads. The Indians made 
them from a shiny black glasslike 
rock called obsidian. ‘That’s an 





igneous rock that was chilled when 
it poured out into the bottom of a 
lake. There are all kinds of col- 
lections you can make.” 

Tommy laughed suddenly. “I’m 
afraid I'll never be able to throw 
a rock again. After I pick up one, 
Pll stop and wonder what family 
it belongs to. By the time I get 
through looking at it, I'll probably 
decide to add it to my collection 
and put it in my pocket.” 

“That’s right,” Bob smiled. “Col- 
lecting them is a lot more fun than 





throwing them! You've found that 
out already.” 


AuTHOR’s Note: If you would like to 
start a rock collection and don’t have 
a geologist uncle or a friend Bob to help 
you begin, here are a few suggestions. 
Write to your state department of geolo- 
gy and ask for information which would 
help a beginner. The Department of 
Geology at your state college can also 
send you material, At your library you 
may be able to find beoks about rocks. 
Any local collectors or lapidarists (those 
interested in stone-cutling and _ polish- 
ing) will usually be happy to answer 
your questions. But the best way of all 
is just to start. You will get all sorts 
of information as you go along, 











How to ’ Plot’ a Coal Mine 


Before modern mine operators invest 
the millions of dollars it costs to open a new 
coal mine, they take every possible step to 
“see” how the coal seam lays. Of all scien- 
tific tools, they rely most on geological sur- 
veys like the one in progress in the picture 
‘at the right. The method is called core drill- 
ing and it tells, foot for foot, where the coal 
is, how thick it is, what kind it is, and just 
what problems must be solved aboveground 
before shafts, machinery and equipment 


can be put to work belowground. 


Road map to industry's basic fuel is the 
layout (below, left) of a modern mine, All 
the angular lines shown mark the haulage 
ways, entries, and “rooms” stretching for 
many miles underground. It takes many 
scientists and engineers to plan a safe, 


modern mine. 

















Powerful and low slung are the rubber- 
tired machines used to mine coal today, bos 


Costly equipment like the big cutter (below, 
right) can be steered right up to the work- ’ 


ing face. The job of this “mechanical pickax” 4's 


is to carve out a section of coal. After coal is 


“knocked down” by explosives, efficient 
loading machines move in. Power tools like 


these have practically enabled the modern ieee: 
. «“ 0 Bs ° i x 
miner to “throw away” his pick and shovel. y 
a. ie 
. - 


MA Petit 
(inaatlis Sasi 3h 





It’s easy to learn about coal! Especially when stu- 
dents have copies of the fascinating new illustrated 
booklet we’ve prepared on modern coal mining. It's 
called A Down-to-Earth Picture of Coal—and it’s free. 


Use the coupon to get your copy. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 
Name 
Street 
City — 











Name of School 


——— ee ce ce n> 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. # 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


Please send me a specimen copy of 


4 Down-to-Eartu Picruke or COAL. 


en Zone— a 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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PLAYSKOOL MFG. CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-23 
Please send me a copy of the following: Playskool! Catalog The True Story of 
The Log Cabin." 
Name Grade 

Street or R.D No. Pupil 


Zone State 
eon 8 Boe oe Ee EG GR RR RR OR RR OR RR RR RR RR RR RR RR GR GG GG OR GO GG 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-2980 


Please send me your leaflet describing new educational aids for teaching better eating 
habits 
Name Grade 

Street or R.D No. Pupils 


Zone Siate 


City 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-)g 
| »m interested in knowing about T.C.U 10-Way Protection’’ Policy against accident, 
ckness, and quarantine, at a cost of less than a nickel a day 
Name Grade 
Street RD No. Pup 
City Zone State 


THE L. W. SINGER CO., INC THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-7295 
Please send me information about The How and Why Science Books, which you advertise 
on page 10 
Name Grade 

Stree or RD No Pupils 

City Zone State 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept. X THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-92 
| am interested in the Ivory Inspection Patrol, as described in your advertisement - colored 
17” « 22” Wall Chart and Individual Inspection Patrol Sheets Kindly send me ufficient 
material for students 
Name Grade 

Street or R.D No. Pupils 

City Zone State 


B. F. GOOORIC!! CO., A. Hupter, Public Relations Dept. THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-2758 
Please send me th B. F. Goodrich TEACHER'S MANUAL for telling the Story of Rubber 
and copies of The Wonder Book of Rubber for my class 
Name Grade 

Street or R.D No. Pupils 

City Zone State 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC., Educational Dept THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-9 
Please send me FREE New Breakfast Teaching Unit for GRADES 4-5-6 


Name 


St. 


Grade 


4 


or R.D 
City 


Zone State 


ROW, PETERSON AND CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-1999 
Please send me your new free catalog of Plays for Young America. (PRINT information 
FREES below.) Name of School 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils 


City Zone State 
Se SS SS SSS SS SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SS SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SS ee eee eee ee eee 


THE CINCINNATI PENCIL CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-48 


Please send me price list and information about your 1949 Christmas Personalized Pencil 
offer. Also, information about your money-making plan by selling Imprinted School Pencils 


Name 
Street or R.D. 


City 


4 


Grade 


No. Pupils 


Zone State 
2-2 = a ee ee a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee 
HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-193 


Please send me: () Full information, The Harmony Band. Primary and Kindergarten chil- 
dren play 3-part music in one lesson. [] Full information on ‘Song Books with a Plan." 
They produce results. 


4 


Name 
Street or R.D. 
City 


Grade 
No. Pupils 
State 


IN ORDERING, WE ASK YOU TO: 


Clip, and SEPARATE FROM ONE ANOTHER, the coupons offering materials you wish 
to obtain. PRINT ON EACH the required information, and mail them together (first 
class) in an envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. You will 
doubtless wish to include some of the coupons on pages 78, 82, 84 and 98, and 
the Travel Contest Entry Blank on page 88. 


Zone 


Send your coupons in NOW. The Instructor Coupon Service cannot undertake to 
service the coupons in this issue beyond the present school year. 


Please remember that fall is a very busy season, and be patient if the materials you 
request do not arrive just as promptly as you would like. 





FREE Teaching MATERIALS 
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| Pedro the Pack Rat 


Continucd fron page 4/) 
lhe little girls complained of 
| finding spiny pancakes of prickly 


pear cactus scattered about in their 


playhouse. And so many things 
disappeared : Bettv’s little rag 


doll, the tiny pillow from Anne’s 
bed, the yellow cap Nancy’s doll 
had worn. and one of the small 


red cups from Ellen’s plastic tea 
set! 

Later Jack found Anne’s pillow 
out by the but all the 
boys declared carnestly that they 
had not bothered the girls’ 
Miss ‘Lope believed them. 

Phen the 
was solved. One day 
November of the 


out to ect a bucket of coal. 


coal house. 
LOVS. 


big mystery 
early in 

boys went 
They 
and 

found a pile of rubbish behind it. 
Bob stick stirred the 
heap. Out jumped Pedro, a gray- 
and darted through 


suddenly 
two 
moved coal 


a big heap ol 


and 


took a 


brown. streak, 


the door, and down toward the 
cactus pat h. 

the bovs burst into the room 
calling, “Miss ‘Tope, kids, come 
see the pac k rat’s nest. It’s got 


everything in it.” 

Sure ( nough, there were the pen- 
the doll, Ellen’s all 
things they had and 

hadn’t. 

“Now where do you suppose that 
pack rat this: Bob. 
picking up a brown kid glove from 
the pile of trash 

Nancy for slove 
“It’s She it 
our Halloween party last week.” 


cil 
the 
some they 


rag 


cup 


missed 


rr 


got asked 


the 


lost 


reached 


> | 
my mother’s. at 


“That pac k rat kept trying to 
take Bob’s ball.” said Jerry, “but 
it was too big for him to carry 


through his doorway.” 
“Anyway,” said Miss ‘Tope, “all 
of you have your lost things back.” 
The next just the 
sun pecked over the eastern rim of 
the prairie, 
ol 


eactus pate h 


morning, as 
Pedro popped out of a 
old home in. the 
He up on his 
hind legs, and sniffed at the spicy 
smell of sagebrush in the still air. 

Then he scampered through the 
tall grass along the fence, across a 
corner of the cornfield, and into a 
dense thicket of cactus, yucca, and 
wild plum bushes. Deep in_ the 
middle of the thicket he burrowed 
under the mat of dead branches, 
leaves, and grass, hollowing out a 
nest of sand and padding it with 
fine dry He made several 
runways and entrances to his den 
Next he dragged small branches. 
sagebrush plumes, sharp-pointed 
yucca blades, anything to make a 
thick thatch for his roof. 

For the third time he began 
gathering his winter’s food supply. 
Many small gourds were still on 
the dried vines which covered the 
ground near by. Best of all, some 
stalks corn had been’ broken 
down by a cow. Pedro gnawed off 
the grain-filled heads and dragged 
them to his den. For days and 
days he worked. 

Then came a stormy day with 
cold wind and driving rain. But 
Pedro’s house was warm and dry, 


doorway his 


Sat 


grass. 


of 


him. 





corn and went back to sleep. 


and there was no noise to disturb 
So he nibbled some grains of 


1 


















PHONETIC 


WORD DRILL CARDS 


FOR USE WITH ANY SYSTEM 
OF READING 
MAKES 

300 WORDS 


$1475 


per set 
post paid 





Ten, 9x6 cards, two families of words on 
each card. 20 families in all. Consonants 
are printed on small flip cards and sus- 
pended on plastic rings. Teacher's word 
key printed in small type on back of each 
card. A truly modern teaching aid. 


FREE CATALOG 


176 pages of 
Teaching Aids 


KENWORTHY EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


43.N. DIVISION ST. BUFFALO, N.Y 








NOW is also the tim 
to bed Hyacinths out. 
doors. Genuine Dutch 
bulbs 2” dia. Guaran. 
teed to flower. A bar. 
gain 20 of these qual. 
ity bulbs for $3 ppd 


Bulb of The Month Clu 
125 MADISON, DEPT. w 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


Pink Pearl 


Dutch Hyacinths 


6 bulbs $ y] 


2 pots 
6 Quality Bulbs, plus 
2 copper colored Sty- 
rene Bots, 2 bags of 
prepared potting fibre 
all only $2. Ready to 
grow NOW for suc- 
cession of fragrant in- 
door beauty, Christ- 
mas thru Easter. Or- 
der enrolls you in the 
Club. No obligation. 


EARN MONEY 


EXCITING NEW PERSONAL 


Christmas Cards 


\ Show mugnificent Low 
Jnes —nare-imprinted 









Priced Personal Cart 
orders shipped dir. 
o big Album DeLanw 
cluding 21-Card* 
$1 _00— profit up to 50c¢—and Gitt Wranping Ep 
semivle Ple c ts and sensational im 
ported Flora! Napkins. !’ersona! Card Sample 
tick enture’’ Assortment sent on approve 
WALLACE BROWN, INC... 225 Fi 
Dept. D-92, NEW YORK 10, N.Y 


TWO NEW GAMES! 


Interesting ! Fascinating ! 





Know your own countr Play United States “GET 
GRAPHICAL LOCATIONS”... Postpaid $1.95 Helpfu 
in ciassreom Good for home and school Exciting f 
ALJ Upper Graies and Adults 

MONOSYLLABLES a Spelling Game. .$.95 Age 
ite years. Children Like It It’s Fun! 

oth games sent on approval Ayvents and canvasser 
s« ted Write for information Ackires 
The JOHNSTON Educational Games, Venice, Caliform 





Fast May to MAKE MONEY /..» yi 
Sell Christmas Cards Saaz 


It’s easy! Just show SIX big NAME-IMPRINT 
Lines to friends —low as 50 for $1. Make up to 50¢ 
on 21-card DeLuxe Box. Also show Secret Pal, Plastics, 
Eastern Star, Religious, Relative, Gift Wraps, Birth- 
day, Stationery. KIDDY Cards, Books, and Records. 
Most COMPLETE Line in country. Extra Cash Bonual 
WRITE NOW for FREE Imprint Samples and 2 
Feature boxes cn approval. MIDWEST CARDCO., 
415 WN. 8th St. Dept. 9-S, St. Louis 1, Mo, 









FREE Sample 





Beautiful to see-Christmas Cards 


and matching envelopes——Fifty cards! 
1 box for one dollar postpaid. Four boxes for thr 
dollars, postpaid FOUR sampie cards for a quarte 


WILLIAM MOFFETT, Box 872, ELLWOOD CITY, PA 


with verses 
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QUALIFY FOR DEGREE 
“BACHELOR OF MUSIC” 





... START NOW 
e The only HOME STUDY music offering .. 
courses leading to a degree, Bachelor of mus, 
fers YOU the opportunity to make important E 
vancement in the musical arts. Check courses 
which Interested and mail coupon for illustra 
lesson and bookiet. 1 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATOR 
Dept. E-151, 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, 
Piano, Teacher's Normal Course Violin 
| Piano, Student's Course Guitar 
~? Pub. School Mus. (Beginner's) Mande u 
1 Pub. School Mus. (Supervisor's) Clarinet 
Ear Training & Sight Singing | Sax 
C) Hist. & Angl. of Mus. ] Cornet -Trumpet 
Adv. Composition 7 Prof Cornet TY 
[ Dble. Counterpoint TM Choral Conduct 
] Harmony O Dance Arranging [) Voie 
Name 
Street 
City State 
Music experience... __.___. —_ 
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The Smallest Prince 


(Continued from page 28) 


demanded briskly, “What can I do 
for you?” 

The prince couldn’t imagine how 
anybody so small could help him. 
But he was too polite to say so. 

“What can I do for vou?” re- 
peated the elf. “Don’t think that 
[ haven’t seen you moping.” 

“Oh, that!” said Smallson. “You 
see, my brothers are strong and tall, 
and I’m not. So they’re stopping a 
dragon, and I can’t.” 

The elf eyed him sharply. 
shucks! I'll fix that.” 

He flicked the last cobweb off his 
wings, made a quick takeoff and 
with a nose dive, landed right on 
the prince’s sword hilt, and sang 
in a shrill little voice. “Sword be 
magic. Sword be power. Help 
Prince Smallson this one hour—till 
the sun is over the castle tower!” 

When Smallson came galloping, 
his brothers were stopped by a wide 
hedge of trees at the end of the 
forest. ‘The big tree trunks were 
too close together for either of 
them to ect through. 

They could see th= dragon com- 
ing on the other side, its open 
mouth flaming. scfore they could 
ride the long way around the trees, 
it might sect the forest on fire. 

Smallson dismounted. “See! he 
called, “I’m so small I can get 
through.” 

“Not by cried his 
brothers, afraid for him. Already, 
though, he had squeezed between 
the tree trunks. 

The dragon was half as tall as a 
house: the flames from its mouth 
were like skyrockets! For a mo- 
ment Smallson remembered people 
had said he was too little. Then he 
remembered the elf’s magic words. 

“Ho, dragon!” he shouted, and 
drew his sword. 

The dragon came roaring. 

Smallson leaped sideways out of 
range of the flames. Then, with 
one skillful thrust of the sword he 
pushed it straight into that one- 
and-only open spot in the dragon’s 
armor—the very spot he’d studied 
about in the dragon-book pictures. 

The dragon stopped spouting 
flames and was still. 

But there was another fiery drag- 
on coming over the hill! It was 
twice as big as the first one. 

As Smallson started toward it, his 


“Oh, 


vourself!” 
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brothers came shouting and gallop- 
ing the long way from around the 
trees. Smallson turned and saw, 
beyond the trees, the castle tower. 

he sun was above it. The magic 
hour was over. 

“Another dragon!” he yelled. “I 
have to go back for something.” 

In the forest Smallson didn’t 
have to look far. He heard a snor- 
ing sound like the rasp of a tiny 
saw, and there was the elf asleep in 
a morning-glory blossom. 

“Please help me again!” cried 
Smallson. 

No!” snapped the elf, springing 
wide awake and starting to fly. 

Smallson grabbed and captured 

im gently but firmly inside his fist. 

Let me out,” buzzed the: elf. 

There’s another dragon. I must 
ave more magic for my sword.” 











“Oh, foolish prince!” The elf’s 
voice came muffled from between 
Smallson’s fingers. “There was 
no magic. You won because I 
gave you what your brothers have.” 
And he began to tickle the inside 
of the prince’s hand. 

Because of the words and the 
tickling Smallson opened his fist. 


‘ “But I was not tall and swift,? he 


said. “I was not broad and strong.” 


“See,” hissed the elf, shaking out 
his little green wings and jumping 
into the air out of reach. “Even 





your hand is ten times as strong as 
I am, but I just bested you!” 

“Magic—” faltered the prince. 

“Magic indeed! I only pretended 
the magic to give you faith in your- 
self.” 

The elf’s last words were lost in 
the noise from beyond the trees. 
Smallson looked back at his broth- 
ers. ‘They couldn’t find that one- 
and-only spot to turn the dragon’s 
fire out, and their swords kept 
slipping off the dragon’s armor. 
Smallson ran to help them. 





Highson was holding the drag- 
on’s flaming head skyward with the 
point of his sword. Medson, with 
all his strength, was pusiting the 
dragon back. Suddenly Medson 
stumbled and Highson’s sword 
slipped. The dragon came roar- 
ing toward Smallson. 

At that moment he seemed to 
hear the elf’s words, “Your hand is 
ten times as strong as I.” And his 
father, “But Smallson is the most 
skillful!” 


(Continued on page 99) 
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TED BEVERAGES | 


UNLIKELY TO CAUSE CARIES 


Recent animal studies'’*? would tend to prove that a ration in fluid 
form, even when highly cariogenic, affords a less favorable medium 
for fermentation by oral bacteria than the same ration in solid (or dry) 


form. 


Since sweetened beverages are in contact with the teeth for no longer 


time than the fluid ration previously referred to, this experimental data 


would indicate but minor probability of sweetened beverages being a 


contributing factor in the incidence of dental caries, if at all. 


Consideration of bottled carbonated beverages in this connection 


also involves the recognized fungicidal and bacteriostatic properties 
of the carbonation which produces effervescence. 


As Advertised in the 
Journal of the American 
Medical Association 














1. Anderson, E. P., Smith, J. K., Elvehjem, C. A. & Phillips, P. H.: Jl, of Nu- 


trition, 35:371, 1948. 


2: Elvehjem, C. A.: Jl. Am. Dent. Assn., 37:411, 1948. 
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FREE Teaching MATERIALS 


Other 
Entry Blank on page 88 














information on the 


78, 80, 84, 


Coupon Service see note at bottom of 
and 98, and the Travel Contest 


For instructions and 
coupons are given on pages 


page 80 


FRANK H. FLEER CORP THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-273 


Please send circular and bulletin board display on your American Pictorial History Offer. 
See ad on Page 13 
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Name Grade 


“ 
= 
L 
) 
= 
° 


No Pup 

City Zone St 

tt rtr?t etree TTC eee eee i i 
SILVER BURDETT CO THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-24| 


Please send me copies of The Resourceful Teacher on Arithmetic; A Straight Talk to 
Teachers of Arithmetic Readiness for Beginning Reading A Straight Talk to Teachers 
of Primary Reading 


B 


Name 
RD 
City Zone 


Position 
Schoo 


State 


Street 


NATIONAL SOAP SCULPTURE COMMITTEE THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-7257 


| am interested in the 23rd Annual Soap Sculpture Competition for the Procter & Gamble 


B 


prites. Please send me copies of Combination Entry Blank and Instruction Folder 
copies of Soap Sculpture, a manual 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City Zone State 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG, Dept. 1019 


Please send me free 


THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-3247 
and without cbligation new Rhythm Band catalog 


Name 


Grade 


4 


Street or R.D No. Pupils 


City Zone State 


HARPER & BROTHERS THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-2724 
Please send me free Catalog of Harper Books for Boys and Girls 

FREES Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 

City Zone State 


Se eS SSeS Se ee ee eee eS eee ee eee Oe eee ee eee ee oe ee ee ee ee ee oe ee ee ee ee ee oe 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-83 


Please send me, for myself and my pupils reprints of your advertisement, ‘'The 


8 


Coach of Napoleon that became everybody's vehicle.’ 

Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City Zone State 


McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-1098 
Please send me Catalog No. 49, giving information about the NEW McCormick-Mathers 


4 


Books. 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils 


City State 


Zone 


LETTERS from SANTA CLAUS THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-2986 


Please send me a sample of your thrilling Letters from Santa Claus with explanations of 
Christmas project for primary classrooms, as described on page 91. 


GB 


Name Grade 
Street or R.D No 


City 


Pupils 
Zone State 

TTT rrr TT TTT ITITIITIITeTeeefeeeeteeteeeeeeeeLLLLCLLLLLLLLLOLLLOCLLE 
FRIENDSHIP PRESS THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-99 


Please send me your list of WORLD FRIENDSHIP BOOKS FOR CHILDREN describing books 
about children of many countries. Written for ages 3 - 14 


Name 


B 


Grade 
Street or R.D No 


City 


Pupils 
Zone State 


JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION 


Please send me a copy of your catalog 


THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-|99 
Slidefilms and Motion Pictures to Help Instruc- 


GB 


tors."’ 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 


City Zone State 


ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee eee es 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., INC., Junior Books Dept. THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-287 
Please send me a copy of the new catalog of Longmans’ Books for Boys and Girls 1949 


Name 


Grade 


3 


Street or R.D No. Pupils 


City 


Zone State 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-14 


Please send me information about your ''Aids to a health and nutrition program"; 


outline describing services and materials."' 


Name 


Street or R.D. 


4 


Grade 


No. Pupils 
City 


Zone State 
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The Adventures of Marco Polo 
(Continue d from page 16) 


Inter Polo brothers with Marco. 
All bow before the royal family. ) 

KUBLAIL KHAN—Welcome back, 
friends from a distant land. Who 
is the young man? 

NICOLO Sire, this is your 
servant and my son, Marco. 

KUBLAL KHAN-Welcome to Ca- 
Marco Polo. ‘Tell us about 
your journey, friends. 

Three years and a half 
ago we set sall from Venice. noble 
lord. 

MAFFEO The grandest city we 
There silks 
are woven with gold. and damasks 
and velvets fashioned. ‘The 
people are wise and learned. They 
study the stars and law and physics. 

NICOLO— In Persia we tur- 
quoise and rubies, pearls and ivory 
Later on we came to the 
the world.” 

KUBLAIL KHAN (kind/ly)—I shall 
listen eagerly to all you have to tell 
me about your journey. (Aside to 
refreshment 
and entertainment for the travelers. 

Servants brine food. Marco, 
Nicolo, and Uncle Maffeo are seat- 


ed among the Courtiers. 


hou s) 


thay, 


NICOLO 


saw, sire, was Bagdad. 


are 


Saw 


“rool of 


Servants. jut 


now 


Ientertainers and 


enter sng a 

Chinese song. 
KUBLAI KttAN—As [I sat listen- 
ing to the singers, this thought 


Marco, here. 
I am in need 
of an envoy to go to distant parts 
in my kingdom to bring back news 
of the wellare of my peoples. He 
necds go to Siberia, to the 
Gobi desert, to Tibet, to provinces 
where never European trod before 
and acquaint me with the manners 
and customs of these places. Marco 
Polo, I appoint you to the post of 
envoy to distant provinces of my 
kingdom. 

mMarco-—-Nothing would give me 
more pleasure, my lord, than to 
serve you in the way you propose. 

KUBLAL KHAN- Then it is so de- 
creed. 

Marco, Nicolo, Maffeo, and the 


Courtiers bow low. 


Young 
is a seasoned traveler. 


came to me, 


must 


Scene 2--two years later 

Kublai Khan, the Empress, the 
Princess, and Courtiers are assem- 
bled as in Scene 1. Servants are in 
hackeround. ) 

MESSENGER (enters and bows to 
Kublai Khan\)—Envoy Marco Polo 
craves audience with His Majesty, 
Kublai Khan, Emperor of Cathay. 

KUBLAL KHAN—Send him in 

Mie ssenge? bows, exits, and re- 
turns, followed by Marco Polo. He 
hows before Kublai Khan.) 

KUBLAI KHAN--Greetings, Marco 
Polo! Welcome home What news 
do you bring of my kingdom? 

marcO— I have traveled far, my 
Lord. In Tibet I found peace and 
ereat learning, students who have 
delved into the past. They have 
taken the best features of long- 
gone civilizations and fitted them 
into present-day life. In the Gobi 
Desert, I roamed with nomad tribes 
across vast spaces and studied their 
tribal governments. In Siberia, the 
people suffer from cold and hunger. 
Their crops have failed and many 





of their mines are closed for lack 
workers. 

KUBLAL KHtAN—TI will send graiy 
and cattle to Siberia at once. Ang 
now my son, you have done well 
I will make a thorough study oj 
your reports later. (70 Servants 
Refreshment and entertainment fo 
my envoy. 

Marco is seated. Servants bring 
food and pass it to Marco and oth. 
ers while 


Entertainers enter an 


sive a Yo-Yo drill. 
ACT Ill 
Scene 1—The year 1295. 


Kublai Khan, the Empress, th 
Princess, Kukachin, Courtiers. an 
Servants are on stage. 

MESSENGER 
Kublai Khan) 


enters and bows | 
Signor Nicolo Polo 
Signor Maffleo Polo, and Envo 
Marco Polo crave audience wit! 
His Majesty, Kublai Khan, En 
peror of Cathay. 
KUBLAI KHAN 
Bid them come in. 


I sent for then 


M:. ssenve? bows, exits, and 
turns with Polos. They bow to th 
royal family.) 

KUBLAL KIHAN—I sent for vou, m 
friends, on important business. 


NICOLO— We are at vour service 
Your Majesty. 
KUBLAIL KHAN—I have had 2 


communication from the Shah of 
Persia. He wishes to marry. the 
maiden Kukachin. It is fitting that 
he should do this. It will be an- 
other bond of friendship betwee 
two great and wealthy nations. | 
am going to ask a great favor o! 
vou, my friends. 
MAFFEO—Speak, Your Majesty 
KUBLAI KHAN-I love Kukachir 
like my own daughter. Kukacho 
bows and smiles. I to trus 
her life to an inexperienced escort 
You are honorable men, and you 
have great knowledge of navigz 
tion. You are the only ones that! 
can rely upon to take her to Persi 
NIGOLO (bows) —Your will is ou 
desire, Your Majesty. 
MAFFEO—We are honored by you 
confidence, Your Majesty. 
EMPRESS—I beg of you, my hus 


fear 









band, do not send them out on thi 
perilous journey. The way is bes 
with danger from brigands. 

PRINCESS (weeping) Do not 
Marco. I may never sce you agai! 
Stay always in China. 

KUBLAI KHAN--I, too, am sad, 
daughter. For years I would ne 
allow the Polos to return to the! 
native Venice. But now the tin 
has come when I cannot choose. 
will entrust Kukachin to no one bu 
the Polos. In return for this fa’ 
I shall permit them to go home. 

EMPRESS—The Polos have @ 
quainted us with the ways of 
West. Perchance, they may tell 0§ 
people of Europe of our mann 
and customs. 

NIcoLo—It is thus that we lea! 
from one another, Your Majest 

MAFFEO—It may help some ' 
the rude westerners to learn of t 
Chinese refinement and civilizatie 
Your Majesty. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Teaching Children to Listen 


(Continued from page 37) 


6. Additional practice with long- 
er and difficult material to 
develop the skills gained in the 
intermediate grades. 


SUBJECT AREAS 


more 


Once our attention has been di- 
rected to it, there is hardly a sub- 
iect area in which we. cannot 
realize that listening plays a part. 
Each subject can contribute in its 
own way to our objective of good 
listening habits. 

Health for example, 
through its formal exercises, games. 
and dancing, affords many oppor- 
tunities for learning to follow ora! 
directions. 

Music provides a 
of ear training—the ability to re« 
ognize pitch, rhythm, themes, dif- 
ferent instruments, and so on. It 
also improves the con- 
centration if the listening periods 
are conducted in = an 
manner. 

Lancuace 


é ducat nN, 


special typ 


power of 
interesting 


activities call for ap- 
preciative listening to poetry and 
drama. spelling and 
dictation require careful listening 
Note taking is both 
a social-studies activity. 

Research in 
and should. include the 


source of 


Lessons in 
a language and 


social studies can. 
interview 
as a Pupils 
using this tool gain experience, not 
only in listenine and note taking, 
but in asking questions which pro- 
something worth hearing 
Social studies should also empha- 
size reporting current events ac- 
curately and critically. 


material, 


duce 


PUPIL PARTICIPATION 


much stress in 
recent years on pupil participation. 


This is easily achieved in such ac- 


There has been 


tive subjects as physical education, 
It should 
not be neglected in more quict ac- 
tivities 
report periods, and music apprecia- 
tion. 


creative art, and music. 


such as group discussions, 
An effective way of ensuring 
greater interest and more alert par- 
ticipation of the entire group is to 


develop habits of good listening 
DISCUSSION TOPICS 


l. If three talking 
with one another. how much of the 


wople are 
peo} 


time will each be listening ? li 
lour people are talking? Five? 
2. If the family is listening to a 


radio program you do not care for 
what are some of the ways in which 
you can amuse yourself without in- 
terfering with their listening enjoy 
ment? 

3. In what occupations is it Im- 
portant to hear accurately and lis- 
ten attentively? 

t. How do some children spoil 
their own enjoyment and that of 
others at the moving-picture the- 
ater? Is it the older or the young- 
er children 
disturbance ? 

3. What kinds of 
Pleasant to listen to on the radio? 
On the telephone? In 
tion? 

6. How can the habit of listen- 
ing without thinking undermine 
the freedom of a nation? Was in- 
telligent listening as important in 


who cause the most 
Voices are 


conversa- 





the time of George Washington as 
it is today? 
SPECIAL PROJECTS 
1. Make up a 
about a child or animal who 
“didn’t listen.” Try to make it 
sufficiently entertaining to interest 


your youngc! 
& 


storv or fable 


or sister. 

Conversations have different 
purposes. With two or more pu- 
pils, prepare and present a_ short 
playlet to illustrate each of the fol- 
lowing 


brother 


situations. (a) Seeking in- 


Pupil for a day > 


One morning last Spring when the school bell rang in a schoo! 
in Wisconsin, mothers (and even some fathers) flocked in with 
their children for a unique kind of instruction. Local and stat« 
health experts took over classrooms and auditorium to teach 


good food habits. 


The parents were brought face to face with a three-day survey 
of their children that revealed startling diet deficiencies. Hardly 


the result of scarcities- 


right in the locality 


food habits. Charts vividly pictured for the parents how the 
inclusion of each of the basic 7 food groups contributed to a 


child’s good health. 


A great deal of information had to be packed into one day’s 
program, but when school was out, all went home convinced that 
one way to solve urgent health problems was through the co 
operation of home, school and health agencies. A few hours of 
direct contact with the parents had accomplished more than 
months of indirect contact through the children. 





since most of the foods were grown 
these diet deficiencies were caused by poor 


“ ‘ 
iormation. 
ness. 


(6b) Transacting busi- 
(c) Sharing an experience. 
(d) Telephoning a grocery order. 
(e) Applying for a job. (f/f) Be- 
coming better acquainted with a 
classmate. 

3. Dramatize a restaurant scene. 
Let four pupils seated at a table at 
the front of the room give differ- 
ent orders for a complete dinner or 
for complicated ice-cream sundaes. 
Other pupils take turns as waiter 
or waitress, and try 


to repeat tine 


entire order from memory 


ar 


: 

* 

i 
$ 
ici 
: 





4. Listen to the Town Veeting 
of the Air, or some other forum 
type of radio program. 

a. Make a list of arguments on 
each side as they are mentioned 

b. Which speakers seem actually 
to listen, and answer the questions 
asked? Which speakers dodge the 
issue and talk without really an- 
swering? 


Give specific instances. 
). Present a forum-type program 
in class, first on a topic of school 
interest,sand then on a topic of na- 
tional or international importance. 





\ — 
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For further information on conducting a similar Parents’ / 


Davy in your school or for materials and individual guidance 
on your nutrition projects, make it a point to write General 
Mills today. Our “Program of Assistance in Nutrition = / ‘anche p Pi 


Health Education” 


and 


ways to help make your projects a success. 


ADDRESS LETTERS to the Education Section, Public 


General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 


is prepared in manifold 


© Ay 


ervices Department, 


Discussion held in cla 


results of a du rye 


authorities on he 


[Come ral Mj1, 





SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR A 


PARENTS’ DAY 


Morning: 


srooms on 


taken in prep- 


aration for parents’ day. 


Lectures | local or other health 


alth prob 11lls. 


Noon: 


Model meal s« 


; ' 
hunchroom, 


rved parents in school 


Afternoon: 


Educational movies on nutrition 


ind health, 
Visiting Classrooms to examine 
nutrition and health projects under 


Way. 
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HELPFUL Teaching MATERIALS 











For instructions and information on the Coupon Service see note at bottom of page 80 Other 
coupons are given on pages 78, 80, 82 and 98, and the Travel Contest Entry Blank on page 88. 


TT TT tb tt et Ps st ee DL LL LL ee 
ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-| 96 


Send me big Fall packet of Teacher-Plans art and activity material for lower grade teachers. Includes 


posters, window pictures, blackboard borders, etc All new, original plans | enclose $1.00 
Name Grade 

Street or R.D No. Pupils 

City Zone State 


IDEALS PUBLISHING CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-20] 


Please send me postpaid a copy of your publication ‘School Ideals."' | enclose $1.25. Please send 
me postpaid a copy of your publication “‘Inspiration Ideals."’ | enclose $1.25. 


Grade 
No. Pupils 


Name 

Street or R.D. 

City Zone State 
ace eee FS SSS KS SS SSS SS KS SC SS SC SS SC SSCS SC SC SS SSC SS SC SS ee ee eee ee 
RIG-A-JIG INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-2273 


Please send me a Trial Construction Set of Rig-A-Jig, consisting of 94 pieces, with colorful Idea Book 
(Oniy one per teacher, per school.) [] | enclose $1.25 


Grade 
No. Pupils 


Name 
Street or R.D. 


City Zone State 


SCHOOL SERVICE CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-1 44 


Please send me your new 1949 booklet '‘TOOLS OF TEACHING," a graded illustrated Catalogue of 
Hectograph Workbooks, Posters, Flash Cards, Music, Rhythm Band Instruments, etc. (_] | enclose 10c in 
coin to cover handling 


Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City Zone State 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-23 


Please send me 2 sample copy of Junior Arts & Activities. | am enclosing 25¢ to cover postage and 
handling 


Name Grade 
Stroet or R.D. No. Pupils 
City Zone State 


INFORMATIVE CLASSROOM PICTURES THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-2560 
Please send me a copy of your 40-page booklet, ''How to Teach with Pictures." } | enclose 10c. 


Name Grade 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils 
City Zone State 


SSS SS SS SS SS SSF SF SF SF SF SS SF SF SF SS SF SF SS SF SF SF SC SF KS SF SF SF SF KS SS eS eS eS eS Oe eee ee ee ee 


RAPAPORT BROS., Dept. S.!. THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-283 
For craft work in burning designs and pictures on wood, leather or foil, please send me postpaid an 


air-cooled electric woodburning pen. Guaranteed. | enclose $1.00. 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 


City Zone State 


KELLOGG CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-) 25 


Please send me one of your charts for classroom use, ‘Corn from Field to Breakfast Table,"* size 22 x 16 
inches - actual grain samples. [| Enclosed is 50c to cover part of cost. 


Name of School 


Name Grade 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils 
City Zone State 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-28) 


Send as my introduction to SCHOOL ARTS the October HOLIDAYS issue, featuring projects, designs, 
and ideas for the entire year. [] | enclose 25c¢ (stamps or coin) for my copy. 


Name_ Grade 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils 
City Zone State 


Cc. C. BIRCHARD & CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-2988 
Please fili my order for the new illustrated book of easy musical games for home and school, Follow 
the Music, by Coit and Bampton, @ $2.00, with privilege of return within ten days. 

Name Grade 

Street or &.D. No. Pupils 


City State 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee eee ee ee ee 


CARE SWAN SOAP CAMPAIGN THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-52 


Our group wants to join the CARE Swan Campaign. Please send us free Group Kit, includ- 


ing Certificate made out to ; also CARE Swan pins, one for each member 
as advertised on page 1. , 


Zone 


Name 
Street or R.D. 
City 


Grade 
No. Pupils 
State 
Se ee ee ee ee 
STANDARD SCIENCE SUPPLY Co. THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-2909 
Please send me science catalogue and literature for teaching of science. See page 10. 


Name Grade 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils 


Zone 


City. State 


Zone 
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The Mayor’s Herring 


(Continued from page 28) 


busy. First she scrubbed the steps 
of the front porch, and then she 
swept and dusted the house. But 
whatever she tried to do, Snow and 
Soot got in her way. They chased 
each other from one corner to the 
other, hopped on the chairs and 
sofa, and rolled on the floor. They 
kept running round and round, un- 
til at last she lost patience and 
pushed them out the front door 
with her broom. 

They did not like that, so they sat 
down on the doorstep. After a 
little, Soot wiggled his tail. Snow 
tried to catch it, and soon the two 
cats were chasing each other up 
and down the porch. 

Just as Davy came back past his 
own home on his way to the May- 
or’s, with his caul empty except for 
the big herring, Snow pounced on 
Soot, and the two went rolling 
across the porch, right between 
the posts of the railing, and plop 
into the basket, which at that very 
moment was passing underneath. 

Davy did not notice them drop, 
for a cart was jogging by, and its 
rumbling wheels drowned out the 
thud. So he went on down the 
street and across the bridge. 

“How strange it is!” he thought. 
“This basket is getting heavier and 
heavier!” Then he laughed. “Non- 
sense! It cannot be! It only seems 
that way because I have carried it 
so far.’ And he went on, whistling 
a lively tune. 

At first, the two cats had been so 
startled by their fall that they lay 
quite still. Then they smelled the 
hig herring. Now, if there was one 
thing Soot and Snow liked better 
than another, it was fish, and if 
there was one Lind of fish they were 
more fond of than all the rest, it 
was herring. 

So they began nibbling, one of 
them at the head, the other at the 
tail. They ate and they ate, until 
their sides were puffed out as round 
balloons. They ate until 
there was not a scrap of the her- 
ring left! Then they curled up and 
went to sleep. 

$y and by, Davy knocked at the 
Mayor’s door. “Good morning, 
sir,” he said. “I have brought you 
the big herring you ordered yester- 
day.” 

He swung the basket off his back. 
Putting in both hands, he lifted out 

not the fish, but a white cat! 

“Miaow!” said Snow, a bit cross 
from being waked up out of a nap. 

Davy’s face grew red. “I—I—” 
he stammered. 

He looked into the basket, but 
there was not a fish in it—nothing 
except Soot and a few bones. The 
boy picked up the black cat and 
looked again, just to be sure, but 
no herring could he find. 

“Oh, sir!” he began. “I— I’m 
very sorry, but I’m afraid the her- 
ring must be inside the cats!” 

The Mayor of Penwyn was a jolly 
man. He looked into the empty 
caul, and he looked at Snow and 
Soot, with their sides puffed out 
like balloons. And then he sat 
down on the doorstep and laughed 
until he was out of breath. 


as toy 


“Inside the cats!” he kept chuck- 
ling. “A herring inside the cats!” 

Davy looked at him, not knowing 
what to do. “I’m very sorry,” he 
said again. “Truly I am!” 

The Mayor patted him on the 
shoulder. “Never mind, my lad, 
This laugh was even better than a 
herring. But you must bring me 
one tomorrow. And be sure to 
leave the cats at home, for I want 
to cat that herring myself.” 


The Adventures of Marco 
Polo 


(Continued from page 82) 


KUBLAI KHAN-—I have arranged 
for you to sail the South 
China Sea because it will be easier 
for a lady than the overland travel 
on camels across the desert and 
horseback across the mountains. 

MARcO—How our townspcople 
will stare when they see the jewels 
we will take home and hear the sto- 
ries we can tell! 

NicoLo—Not only will we ac- 
quaint them with the wonders of 
your kingdom, Your Majesty, but 
we will also tell them of your gra- 
cious kindness. 

ACT 1V—The year 1296. 

(Italian sailors move to and fro, 
unloading cargoes. Gondoliers are 
heard singing in the distance.) 

(Enter the three Polos in tattered 


varments. ) 
NICOLO 


across 


Venice at last! How 
good is its salty smell to my nostrils! 
MAFFEO-And the songs of the 
gondolicrs to my ears! 
mMARcOo—And the loading and un- 
loading of strange cargoes to my 


eyes! Oh, I have been starved for 
Venice! 
FIRST BYSTANDER—Wherce have 


you been, strangers, and what have 
you seen? 

MARGO—Strangers indeed! We 
are Venetians. This is Signor 
Nicolo Polo, this is Signor Maffeo 
Polo, and I am Marco Polo. 


SECOND BYSTANDER—You mock 
us. The Polos went to Cathay 
years ago and died there. Their 


bones whiten in the Orient. 

FIRST BYSTANDER (to Second By- 
stander) —Don’t you remember the 
preposterous tales they told about 
cloth made from worms, of a 
white sand that makes bread sweet, 
of palaces of gold and_ ivory? 
When anyone told a_ tremendous 
lie after that it was called a polo. 

MAFFEO—We are the Polos and 
we are not liars. 

SECOND BYSTANDER—What prod! 
can you give? 

MARCO—We brought back many 
valuable gifts from the Great Khan! 
Tonight at a banquet we are go 
ing to prove that he is a fabulou 
benefactor. 

SECOND BYSTANDER—Well, I fot 
one will have to be convinced. (To 
com panion. ) 
waste time in idle chatter. 
with First Bystander.) 

nicoLo—One thing I’ve learned 
from my travels is to believe that 
all things are possible. Those me?, 
staying close at home, believe only 
what their own senses tell them. 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Mrs. Koser vs. Scout 
Troop 7 


(Continued from page 29) 


the town should not support Girl 
Scout Troop 7, since the girls did 
not really live up to scout ideals, 
but went around soaping innocent 
people’s windows. It was signed 
with Mrs. Koser’s name. 

When Miss Scott, the troop lead- 
er, read the letter, she called the 
girls together. Dot was much em- 
barrassed to have to admit that she, 
a patrol leader, had suggested the 
prank, and the troop was amazed 
when Jean and Pat, who were both 
assistant patrol leaders, said that 
they were in on it, too. 

“She’s just horrid,” said Jean. 
“Why couldn’t she have used our 
names and not blamed it on the 
woop, if she had to do it at all? 
I'm going to write a letter to the 
newspaper and say that we did it 
nd we'll take the blame.” 

“Yes,” said Pat. “Why should 
the whole troop kave to suffer for 
our prank?” 

“The damage has been done,” 
said Miss Scott. “The quicker the 
talk dies down, the better it will 
be. I suggest that we let the matter 
drop.” 

And now it was Halloween a year 
later. In between times the girls 
had forgotten the Koser incident, 
but it was fresh again in. their 
minds. ‘They had stopped at Jim 
Frank’s for ice-cream cones, and 
between bites they were talking 
about it. Jean said, “If we do any 
pranks this year, I hope we'll find 
something that won’t reflect on the 
whole scout troop.” 

“Maybe that’s exactly what we 
should do,” remarked Pat. “May- 
be this year we had better do some- 
thing that wll reflect on the scout 
troop, and it had better be good 
instead of bad.” 

Talk switched to a discussion of 
the Halloween party scheduled for 
the following evening, but as they 
rounded the corner on the way to 
her house, Dot burst forth sud- 
denly, “Come on inside a minute. 
I have an idea.” 

Soon they were curled up on 
Dot’s davenport discussing her plan. 
At first, Jean thought it was risky. 
“I know it is,’ Dot agreed, “but 
some great man once said, ‘Noth- 
ing ventured, nothing gained. Be- 
sides,” she stoutly added, “my 
father says that if your motive 
is good, you’ll come out all right.” 


So the girls finally decided to give 


Dot's project a try. 

As soon as it was dark, three 
figures slipped stealthily dow n the 
alley back of Mrs. Koser’s house. 
One had a sign under her arm, 
another held a bundle, and each 
one carried a rake. Without so 
much as a word, the ‘y climbed the 
wooden fence at the back of the 
lot. The cherry trees completely 
blotted out the back of the yard, 
and even though they could sce 
Plainly in the Hallowee ‘n moonlight, 
they felt the "y were safe, so long as 
they were quict. 

Quickly they set to work to put 
Mrs. Koser’ s back yard in order for 
the winter. W orking as noiselessly 
4 Possible. the ‘"y covered the berry 
Plants with leaves. Dot collected 

















the cornstalks from the garden and “Don’t worry,” soothed Jean. | know who else she could depend on 
placed them in a neat bundle at one “You know Dot wrote down every- to do it.” 
end. Jean uprooted the bean poles thing old Billy Kidd told her, so “What did he say when you went 
and tied them together so that they we'd be sure not to forget any- over tonight to ask him about our 
could be stored in the shed for the thing.” doing it?” Pat asked. 
winter. Pat sprinkled the aspara- “Wasn’t it funny,” mused Dot. “He thought it was a good idea,” 
gus bed with salt and covered it “Just day before yesterday, I heard Dot replied. “He said after all 
with mulch so that tender shoots Billy tell Mother that he couldn’t hadn’t we three helped him clean 
would come forth in the spring. wash our porches this fall because away the cornstalks from our own 
Once, when she paused to wipe he had been laid up with a lame gardens every year since we were 
her face and get a kink out of her back. ‘Then he went on to say (you knee-high to a grasshopper. He 
back, Pat exclaimed, “Boy, I hope know how he loves to talk) that he told me where to find the mulch 
we are doing this exactly right. couldn’t even get Mrs. Koser’s gar- for the asparagus bed, but he said 
Mrs. Koser is so particular.” den ready for winter, and he didn’t — | (Continued on page 98) 








THIS TEACHING AID MAKES 
CLEANLINESS AN EXCITING GAME 


The Ivory Inspection Patrol is children the importance of good 
designed to appeal to the com- cleanliness habits. 
petitive spirit inherent in chil- 
dren. It makes cleanliness a 
fascinating game. 





The Ivory Inspection Patrol 
will add interest to your school 
program and promote a very 
Developed for useintheschool- worthwhile objective—better 
room and home, the Patrol cleanliness habits among your 
material already has proved an pupils. The material is yours 
effective means of teaching for the asking. 


JOIN THE i\VORY INSPECTION PATROL 


LOTS OF PEOPLE BELON G- WHY DON 

















INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION PATROL 
SHEETS—colorfully printed on both 


sides—link school and home. Through 
them, your effort to foster good clean- 
liness habits in the schoolroom are 
checked on—and supplemented by the 
parents. 











THIS COUPON WILL BRING IT- TO YOU. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Edugtional Dept., X, P. O. Box 599, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 
I am interested in the Ivory Inspection Patrol, Kindly send me sufficient material fog 


—- 
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NAME OF SCHOOL 
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Three Books — Printed in Hectograph 
Graded for pupils up to the fifth grade. In addition to fresh new lesson 
experience, each book provides proper remedial drills and practices. 
(BI4" NIL"). 
reproduction 
book is 


seatwork. 


Rach book has 48 pages of handy classroom size per- 
forated and printed in heetograph ink for easy 


Kach 


wealth of 


ready 


to give you immediate classroom aid. sturdily and 


attractively bound and contains a For teaching 


reading skills this series is invaluable. 


Regular price $3.00 . . . . . Special price, Complete Set 
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ri ARITHMETIC 
L~ SKILLS IN PRACTICE 
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Caryng Sales 
THE INSTRUCTOR TEACHING AIDS SERIES 


memD eC OGY 
*. & OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY. DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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Borrowing 
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ARTTAMETIO SKILLS WV PRACTICE 


Five Books — Printed in Hectograph 





These five books develop and give practice in the four fundamental 
Each book has 


been planned to have clear-cut development lessons for the larger com- 


processes, with special attention to zero difficulties. 
hbinations, repeated practice on all combinations, frequent review and 
checkup, and use in lifelike word problems. Each book has 48 
You find this series a constant 


help in teaching Arithmetic to your pupils. 


standard-size heetograph pages. will 


Regular price $5.00 
Special price, Complete Set... 2... 
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vroup of grades you teach, 


of school you're in, you can benefit from this special offer. 


individual price of the books in these series is $1.00. 


you can use the sets y 


, . a 
you can get together with 


other vrades and buy either set at these reduced prices, 


series is designed for use in the first to the fifth grades. 


KF. A. OWEN Publishing 
THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, 


Please send me at once the 


Co.. 
Dansville 


following Te 


|} Reading Skills in Practice Book HI 
Arithmetic Skills in Practice 
Introductory Arithmetic 
Arithmetic Skills in’ Practice 
Arithmetic Skills in Practice 
Arithmetic Skills in Practice 
Arithmetic Skills in Practice 
November 30, 1949. 


| am enclosing § 
Credit orders— Sehools 


Book I 
Book Il 
Book II 
Book IV 


and Libraries 
authorized school officials. 


Name 
School 
St. or R.D. 


Post Office and Zone 


Credit orders 
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reduction in 


This offer expires November 30. 


Reading Skills in Practice c 
Reading Skills in Practice Book | 
Reading Skills in Practice Book I 


complete set $3.95 
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The Adventures of Marco 
Polo 


(Continued from page 84) 


mARcO—If they could see us rip 
open our badly worn garments to- 
night, as we plan to do, and display 
the magnificent jewels given us by 
Kublai Khan, their senses would 


‘tell them we spoke truly. 


MAFFEO—Yes, I wish more men 
could hear of our adventures, but 
we must confine ourselves at first to 


becoming reunited with our kins- 
men. 

MARCO (to the audience )—Some- 
day, if I ever find a scribe to put 


down my words, I'll dictate a book 
about my travels, 


ACT V—The year 1300. 
(Scholars are examining a large 
book entitled, The Book of Ser 


Marco Polo. ) 
FIRST SCHOLAR- 

a wondrous land. 
SECOND SCHOLAR 


Cathay must be 


And to think 
never even put 
on our maps—Burma, Tibet, Japan, 
Java, Sumatra, Ceylon, and India! 

THIRD SCHOLAR—And we have 
learned not cnly of spices and silks 
from the South but also of white 
bears, sledge dogs, and reindeer 
riders from the North. 

FIRST SCHOLAR—Don’t forget the 
gorgeous palace of Kublai Khan. 


SECOND SCHOLAR—And the high 


plateaus of Pamir with the wild 
sheep. 

THIRD SCHOLAR—QOur books are 
worthless, now. 

FIRST SCHOLAR—And our maps 
also. 


We'll have to 


SECOND SCHOLAR 
change them all. 

THIRD SCHOLAR—When we do 
that, we will show future students 
a new world—the world of Marco 
Polo’s travels. It is fortunate that 
he met Rusticano when they were 
both prisoners of 
might never have been able to read 
about these strange lands. 


EpiTtor1AL Note: Venetian Sailors 
might sing “A Merry Life” as the play 
opens, and “Venetian Song” later where 
the gondoliers are mentioned. Both 
songs are in The New American Song 
Book (Hall & McCreary Co., Chicago 5). 
Entertainers may sing a song with an 
authentic Chinese tune from any school 
songbook. For those who wish to pursue 
the subject further, a helpful book is 
The Flower Drum and Other Songs 
(The John Day Co., Inc., 2 West 45th 

t., New York 19). A recording of au- 
thentic Chinese music might be played 
instead of having children sing. Victor 
Record No. 24549 is entitled “Chinese 
Instrumental Music.” 


war, else we 


Mississippi Houseboat 
(Continued from page 35) 

Tom showed Jim the motor, the 
fine old mahogany steering wheel, 
and the various weights of rope 
that looped over spikes outside the 


cabin. Both boys laughed aloud 
when Tom honked the automo- 
bile horn that his father used 


when he wanted a bridge tender 
to open a bridge and let them pass. 
“Come in and meet my mother 
and baby sister,” invited Tom. 
“It’s just like a house, not like 
a sampan at all,” said Jim, as he 
stepped inside the cabin. He saw 
potted plants on the window sills, 
(Continued on page 90) 








Colorful wall poster for team scores 
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Prize buttons 
for winners 


XPERIENCED EDUCATORS have 
K approved this teaching game. Mothers 
will thank you for interesting their chil- 
dren in better breakfasts! And you'll be 
surprised how much classroom in- 
terest this game will build. To get this 
project underway in your classroom we’ll 
send you: (1) Colorful wall poster for team 
scores; (2) Amusing score folders for each 
pupil; (3) Prize buttons for members of 
the winning team! (See Coupon Section, 
page 80.) 


The Game. Divide class into 4 teams: 
(Robins, Blue Birds, Cardinals and 
Orioles.) Give each pupil a score folder to 
take home which tells the better breakfast 
story in pictures. Tell pupils to make 
daily check of the foods eaten for break- 
fast. Weekly, you grade pupils’ score 
folders, and use the wall poster to score 
the positions of the 4 teams. The game 
lasts 3 weeks. Then, add up team scores. 
Each member of the winning team gets 
a colorful EARLY BIRD BUTTON! 


_ We need not tell you that this game is 
important—break fast is the most neglected 
meal among school chiidren 


.. the meal 
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Send for Kelloggs 
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Gun: score folder for each no 
which should build up vitality and 
alertness! ' 


Kellogg’s cereals. will go a long way in 
making breakfast a more popular and 
more nourishing meal. Kellogg’s prep, for 
example, consists of crisp flakes of whole 
wheat and gives the day’s need of vitamin 
D in asingle bowlful! All Kellogg’s cereals 
either are made from the whole grain, or 
are restored to whole-grain values of 
thiamine, niacin and iron. 


* KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES RICE KRISPIES 


* 40%, BRAN FLAKES * ALL-BRAN 
* RAISIN BRAN FLAKES * PEP 
* SHREDDED WHEAT * KRUMBLES 


* CORN-SOYA 
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I NOI I I INI INT ND An Activity Unit | 
on Indians s J a} q q> 00 


F 0 li ( 10 ae 3 
C ”) / ( Continucd from page 36, 
©Oasy usical \yames 


b) In early teens cach child fast- 


clor | aud dichool ed and — a : nam 
irom an Oo yect seen in this adreain. 
©) Each child had a third name ; 
by which he was known to his 
t re he used 


white friends and which 


1th S€ hool. 


G. Sone and levend. Stories told . 
by grandfathers and old men. of 

the tribe around evening camiptires. 

They had songs for every occasion 

l. the ‘Thunderbird. 


Legend of 
9. Leeend of why the raven is 





. black. >] oa 

Wa H. Dances | Featuring 

ep @, ~~» 1. Dance of the lone wolf | . 
ee 


-— or ) 


si [camo | Vacation Experiences 


Butterfly dance. 


Follow Grapes 7 8 / / 
7 = A. Concept. So ial life, including 
The Music re ligion, government, and the con- C Ocleber 15. e Mer 


servation practices of the Indian. 




















by LOTTIE ELLSWORTIL COIT B. Indian government. — 
; : 1 Aims of Indian government a (AIL manuseripts must be in Dansville by that date) p mos 
and RUTH BAMPTON me 5 paw 
: "( ee cil fo * f 7 HIS IS THE LAST CALL for Tue Instrucror’s 1949 Contest sche 

, - sounciH form ob government - an opportunity you must not miss! Note the attractive 
Young Children naturally want vi "al boo 


». Formation of leagues and con- prizes listed below. The story of that wonderful summer's trip, 


to “do something” about music. federacies. if chosen for publication, will start other teachers planning. . . . 
. . ‘ ' it ' in tales niaoe Ctclione 5S 1068 
The best way to encourage thei t. Historical dances recording im- | Or you may tell about any trip taken sinee October 15, 1948. 
interest is to suggest that they | | portant events. | Forty-six persons will be awarded cash prizes; but everyone 
“ ; } else v ‘nters > Contest, and ¢ lies wi » rules, wi 
act out” the songs and tunes a) War dance. | Ise who enters the Contest, and complies with the rules, will 
b) Cal | : receive one of the famous Instructor Hlustrated Units—a wonder- 
that appeal to them. ' alumet dance, ful consolation prize. 
, 
gt See Ie. ( teligion, = ; , . 
Here is a collection of easy You can qualify if you are a teecher in active service (or sub- 


1. ‘The concept of one supreme be- 


é: . : ing, usually called the Great Spirit 
will enjoy immediately and that % 


2. Belief in an evil spirit, usually 
will help them through thei | 


iirst Steps in music. With these 


ject to eall as a substitute), a school tibrarian, school administrator 
or supervisor, or if you have held such positions within the past 
year. Your travel may have been by train, bus, ship, plane. or 
private automobile or by several of these combined. 


musical games that ‘children 





personified as a horned snake. 


known as the horned snake or To enter the Contest, simply fill out and send the Entry Blank, 


pleasurable activities, they will horned water panther. being careful to write plainly. We will mail you a copy of the 
reveal latent musical — talent, . Spirit representatives of the Rules. with Cover Sheet for your Contest manuseript. 

make rapid progress and Great Spirit such as the ‘Thunder- Clip and mail the Entry Blank NOW- pasted on a posteard 
achieve rhythmic coordination bird or under first-class postage in an envelope. 

through play... Oldtime child- I. The medicine lodge 


» - 1; 
hood favorites, new rhythm and as Ae importance of the Indi- 
. . ; . an medicine man ‘ / Y 
finger games, listening material, CASH PRIZES 

hb) Medicine baes and charms. 
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$2.00. 7. Belief that certain animals con- Second Prize . 200.00 
tained spirit forces or were repre- Third Prize 100.00 
Order with privilege of return sentatives of spirit forces. “Thus all Fourth Prize 75.00 
bd . . | 
| antnals and birds were brothers of Fifth Prize 50.00 
’ ° ’ | the Indian. Si - in al 
> ye ixth Prize 25.00 
C.C. Birchard & Co. || §. Relivious dances. male 
accnsinmnn Avett a kiya ae ae 10 Prizes of $10.00 each . 100.00 
285 I ., ’ ( ‘east oO 1 Ts ruts, stch ° 
| 8 30 Prizes of $5.00 each... 150.00 ae 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS as the strawberry dance, green-corn Pilar 
dance $1,000.00 . 9 
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Name Importance : the calumet | | yeaver EDITOR, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 10-49 
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> hee > wll : : 437 | 
TOT e Oat TOr nw ne COC OTO TOOTS OIA : — of the Indian toward | My Name is (If Mrs., so state) des 
1c forest. 
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EXTRA MONEY YOURS | ) Attitud of the Indian toward | ' ; 
SO EASY | Sell NEW 1949 CHRISTMAS CARDS | , “ite animals and birds. P.O. G Zone State How 
=——"~>~< ow, r ercen Ove 0 ee | 
PLASTICS | thrilling calneet ace Mente nes For } . | Page: 
GIFT WRAPS | fi event, Christmas, Everyday, | Money Integrations | Grade G School (or other position) 
$0 tor $1.00} siriments. Experience unnecesnary, |enenes, | | N 
‘Gaemmeren a eortment an His ooChe t on | | A. Language arts. I Please send additional copies of your announcement to the following teacher friends: _— 
STATIONERY 7 Sarees rr ane a Stations ry sam Approval : Ran 1} i . Ad 
Holiday Card Co., 463 Congress St., Dept. Cc, Portiand, Maine 7 = ms. _ —— ™ 
a) Experience charts. | Cit 
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Q For the Halloween Party | S nae 
Alo han Continued from page 50) New Horizons in Teaching 
a”, paper, with the names in contrast: Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 
The famous ing color. Clay candlesticks are | 
( fun to model and can be painted 
Ril BOOK \\ abbas with tempera paints. Place mats 
i y | are casy to make out of 12” x 18” 
| orange construction paper. 
All of these party decorations 
\) } and accessories give children many 
| opportunities for making original 
Ow 0 ma . designs he necessary materials 
are black and orange tempera 
paint. black and oranee construc- 
tien paper, paste, brushes, and 
. | scissors. Some children will like to | 
ch [ | | work with cut paper and paste; 
tor, rele) P ays | others will prefer to paint designs. 
‘d rE sh Any art problem which can be 
an py S done casily and quickly is a good 
once for primary children. ‘The 
learn bv doing manv things. If | These are HUMANEVTES——a combination of people and “pin-ups” 
] | children are to feel free to do | 
/ things quickly, certain conditions 
VIS ' . he 
L, Many teachers — 7 i — bisa | Halloween Humanettes 
say: “It's the | the best orteinal worl saan het | : ‘ 
, most complete | ili, x ities Classroom fun for everyone. Easy-to-do directions below: 
and widely used “aes 
| teacher, child, principal, or parent | 
echo! cotume | should criticize the drawings too Divide class into several Humanette 
book. much or be too critical of the de- rv) groups. Each devises own stunts to 
sign. ‘The teacher must enter into AY t k entertain the other groups, 
a playlul mood with the children y Wer ewe S : . 
md encourage them ¢ » Humanette? Let laughter be the judge. Group 
Sy which gets most laughs, wins. 
“4 Vamsi) it’s easy! . ; : 
| ’ . Te in . Here are 3 novel ideas for using 
The Weather Bureau > oe se hd oe pn a wi Humanettes for this day of fun: 
cleton, man-im-meoon, ete o maper, 
and Its Work } Cut out. Dress with crepe paper 7 2s D ea folk song, For example “Old 
JUST SEND 10c IN STAMPS OR COIN Continued from page 39 | togs. Fasten with Scotch tape, pin or sew, Mac Donald Had a Farn et witch sing while other 
TO COVER MAILING AND HAN.- 2. Hang up old sheet. Cut head slits, high HUMANE TI ke part of animals, making appro 
DLING CHARGES the migration of birds, and weath- | a. cast—long enough for heads to go thru. priate noises, expressions and gestures, 
Cr superstitions, , G ! ¢ sh to **A Pretty Gir Like a 
». hecho poctry about weather. 3. Pin figures to sheet at base of head slits. TS Rae alle ortag? arn 
a) “Fog.” by Carl Sandburg. 4. Then cut arm slit broom, cat’s whisker length, skeleton’s hat, et 
b) “Trade Winds,” by John sr they pees Ds a nuded! tannins, wesanurves witteedes 
| Maseheld. (Head of one person, nents t ickyround vocals of phonograph 
¢) “A Sudden Shower,” and <¥ gale Haat ot t make no sound, 
ee ee Valk,” by James | comical effect.) te hope the faregoing is helpful te gen 
7 poral <m ys 5. Cast pops heads and arms through slit a fa / M fo. ay) find che — 
. and the show is on. rig pearmint Gum helptul to them, 
1. Making and interpreting graphs. 
2. Measuring time and distance. : \ | 
0 5. Reading and understanding the | Wrigley’s S int G 4 seme \ 
information reco;ded from instru- | oe oe _— \ ¥ Bw WING GUM \ 
)0 99 pence, 0% x 11 laches | ments, is your standard of quality for real \E CHE ae 1 
00 ... largely illustrated in l. Sending money orders to pay tor chewing enjoy, ‘ent. ~ atts 
= full color... 64 costumes 7 — ae Read ore ee an ee” oe ee ee a ee er 
° r z Yyocial Sludies, Caainge news- 
00 inall.. . 29 national costumes of foreign papers for general weather condi- 1 1 1 «Da m,%, 
00 lands... animal, vegetable and floral FE eT A ET CURINTWAS GETS orci a 
00 costumes... also clown, King and Queen, features as hurricanes or tornadoes, | . | ORDER® > A‘ i 
wii Pilgrims, Norseman, Christmas Pageant, | /). Ari. OK YOUR P| Pil \ NOW! vw) cy 
00 ; Colonial dress, Carving the letters “Weather | A | a > 
— —] ond others... Bureau” into piece Ol wood tO | Inexpensive, Charming, Always Appreciated 
| peas prt above the door 
EST P 2.) Sketching clouds out of doors. 





: NAME PENCILS 
Fairy and Dor- | 


Studving, for appreciation, la- 








| 




















mouse. | nats paintings depic ting weather. Set of 3 penc’ls with 
10-4 “3 ] 1h signing and Hakineg cove) for Pupil s Name FEATURE OFFER 
, t} teboo! _— Set of 5 Pencil 
Wwe ( rete KS . 2 
| Published by the Makers of AUS | acini | “Holiday Greetings'’ from rie wage } 
ore ALL PURPOSE RIT fabric Tints and Dyes Miss (Your Name) with Leatherette Case 
ver | Om em ce eee oe eee ee ee ee ee ee o- —— I¢ l i I] II 5 | in attractive New Christmas boxes Personalized j 
hat ; PER SET 18c Less 
‘ ; | . | 6 > oc t 
im *'T PRODUCTS CORPORATION rio | A. Constructing a weather vane | | 16¢ 10 Sets 37 Per ser 
1437 W. Morris Street and a mereury barometer | 10 Sets or more | 
; : ; : rae 
Gianapolis 6, Indiana | B. Making rain with steam touch- | — —————— . 
Enclosed is 10c in § stamps | ing a cold object. 
x coin for my copy of C. Makine weather-bureau  note- The many thousands of sets sold each year attest to the popularity of our pencils and the enthusiasm 
How to Make Costumes for School Plays and ! ’ it ae . with which teachers and pupils receive them. An acceptable and useful gift for a small outlay of 
p be woks containing original art work, assests 
ogeants : money. 
pocins, COples ol weathe r naps, re- IMPORTANT... We ask that orders be placed as soon as possible so as to insure distribution dur- 
Name ports, mimeographed — material, ng the Christmas Party week. Kindly consider that during the holidays the post offices throughout 
° the country are hard pressed with rush packages. Please order ear'y and avoid the rush. 
Addres : raphs and charts, articles from SORRY: Orders received two weeks before Christmas cannot be guaranteed shipment in time for 
s : : iS Soa < . 
hewspapers, and information and pre-Christmas distribution 
City Zone State pi tures from magazines Kindly print or type the names. Positively no C.O D.'s accepted. This year we 
have new and better boxes. We strive to improve our sets and service. 
)DITORIAL Notre: Mrs. Moose € 
Teacher of EDITORIAL TE: Irs Loo e is on ; . ) 1c) 141 1 "i. & BOND ST.—-DEPT. 7 
leave of absence this year, studying for I a 
School her Master’s Degree at San Jose State | ] yi bi | | Al STAMFORD, CONN. 
— ‘ ( oilege in California, na 
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BREAKFAST UNIT 


for Health Education Classes 


A CLASSROOM BREAKFAST PARTY 
and other Classroom Activities 


This nutrition education unit edited by 
Laura Oftedal, Laboratory School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is offered as a sug- 
gestion for combining knowledge about 
breakfast with present classroom activities 
and to aid in the development of good 
breakfast habits of children and their 
families through the work in school. 


FOR THE TEACHER e The 24-page 
Teacher's Manual for Grades 1, 2 and 3 
gives authoritative background nutrition 
facts about breakfast and graded activity 
suggestions for conducting a class break- 
fast project. 


FOR THE CLASSROOM ©@ A Breakfast 
Calendar in full color suggests a new 
approach each month to the good break- 
fast lesson. 


FOR STUDENTS ® 30 Students’ Notebook 
Folders “‘My Breakfast Book’’ may be 
integrated with language, reading, and 
artwork. 


Educational Director 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC 109 
135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send me FREE New Breakfast Teaching Unit 
for GRADES 1 « 2 « 3. 


Name 
PLEASE PRINT 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. sees 
A research and educational endeavor 
devoted to the betterment , . 
of national nutrition City Zone State 


135 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 3, IIl. 


Grades taught 





FREE CATALOG OF 


RHYTHM BAND 


INSTRUMENTS 



















Every elementary grade school teacher should have a 
copy of this new guide to instrumentation for Rhythm 
Bands. New folder on Advanced Rhythm Band Pro- 
gram is also free upon request. Folder gives plan for 

advanced rhythm training in second and third 
out grades. Mail coupon today for free literature. 


LOOK TO LUDWIG & LUDWIG FOR 
oN RHYTHM BAND INSTRUMENTS 


You can count on Ludwig & Ludwig, 
largest producer of Rhythm Band In- 


; struments, to supply all your require- 

ments for this type of equipment. 

ae : Individual pieces or complete out- 
= 


y Fe Loe, fits are all readily available. Send 
ré A = gg for new catalog today. 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG bivision oF C. G. CONN LTD. 


Dept. 1019 Elkhart, Indiana 


a. oem. > a ' 
COMPLETE OUTFITS) Send free O Rhythm Band Catalog O Advanced Rhythm Band Folder. | 
$8.65 up, MAIL COUPON Name : sastieiegeeiaapeaseniiaiaimmncanninmannanciniiene | 
| 
! 
] 


FOR FREE CATALOG 1 Address — 
1 City Zone State 


a Position 
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Mississippi Houseboat 
Continued from page 87) 


a drop-leaf table against the wall, 
chairs, beds, and a _ coal-burning 
stove. “Wouldn’t Father be sur- 
prised to see this?” he thought. 

“Mother, this is Jim Moy,” in- 
troduced ‘Tom. 

“I’m glad to mect you, Jim,” 
said Mrs. Wilson. 

“Jim’s father used to live on a 
sampan in China,” said ‘Tom. 

“What’s a sampan?” Mrs. Wilson 
asked. 

“The same as a_ houseboat,” 
laughed ‘Tom. 

“Pm beginning to think they're 
not the same at all, except that 
they're both in the water,” said 
jim. 

“While you show Jim around I'll 





get you some cookies and milk,” 
‘Tom’s mother suggested. 

“This is my baby sister,” said 
Tom, as he picked up baby Sue 
and gave her a big hug. Then he 
put her back in the baby play yard. 
“When Sue is in there we know 
she is safe and that she won’t fall 
into the river.” 

“In China, parents tie their ba- 
bies to blocks of wood with a rope, 
so if they should fall overboard they 
would float until they were res- 
cued,” said Jim. “When parents 
wab the deck, they tice the babics 
to halyards and hang them at the 
top of the masts.” 

“Oh, my goodness, the poor little 
things!” exclaimed ‘Tom’s mother, 
as she brought in the elasses of 
milk and a big plate of cookies. 

“Father says they kick and suck 


mind being up in the air at all,” 





said Jim. 

“Tell us more about boats in 
China,” begged ‘Tom, as he took a 
bite of his chocolate cooky. 

“The coast of China is crowded 
with sampans that seldom leave the 
locality,” Jim went on obligingly. 
“Many people living on these boats 
have never been on shore. They 
are born, reared, and = married 
there, and they die on them.” 

“How do they get food?” asked 
‘Tom. 

“Each family keeps chickens that 
live in cages hung from the stern 
of the vessel. They have veectable 
gardens in pots hanging about the 
boat. 

“Their cabins are small and cov- 
ered with bamboo. They must 
serve as kitchen, dining room, and 
bedroom. Bedcovers and dishes, 
when not in use, are stored in a 
storage space under the deck.” 
| “I don’t think I'd want to trade 

our houseboat for a sampan,” de- 
cided ‘Tom. 

“[’m sure you wouldn’t,” laughed 
Jim. “I wish my father could see 
, your houseboat.” 


pay us a visit this coming Sunday,” 
invited Mrs. Wilson. “Mr. Wilson 
will take us on a short trip up the 
river, ’'m quite sure. Bring your 
mother along too.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Wilson. That 
will be the nicest thing that has 
ever happened to me. Mother 
and Father will be as anxious for 
Sunday to roll around as I am,” 
| Jim declared, as he waved good-by. 
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their thumbs and don’t seem = to 


“Suppose you and your father | 
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GRADED A RT PLANS 


For Primary—Middle—Intermediate 


All Material 
New This Year 


Illustrated Les- 
son Plans that 
Stimulate Crea- 





tive Drawing. 
Practical, Time 
Saving. Bold Pat- 
terns, actual size. 
heavy paper, all 
3 levels, 1 year f= 
service 3 


of 8 E= 
months $306 


SPECIAL J) TR 
TRIAL OFFER $ 


months (Nov. & Dec. complete) 
Write Today 


ELSA L. CLARK 


928 W. Roosevelt Rd., Wheaton, IIL. 


i ee a i 


Make Your Own ARTISTIC 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 












: 
| 
| 
: 





Amaze and delight family and friends! 
Get these fascinating for cre 
tive card making. Easy for advanced 
or beginning art talent Key ug 
tions, decorative units, strikingly 
beautiful material are all that’s 
weded Kit inc only original 


PRESH NEW SUGGESTIONS... 
to make warm, personalized greetings 
cusy as pic Make your own per- 
sonal cards this Christmas, too! 


Ideas for ecards, folders, envelopes, 
! ny post cards...for Gift wraps, 

decorations, all made at frac. 
on of a cent above materia No art 
bility necessary Aciual samples of 
nustial materials other than paper, 


ly obtainable nearby Ix 

ag oy lng All a -_ 8 
IDEAL CLASS PROJECTS $1.00! 
1() leas for other venical wah. Onder Heath 


15 ~ pon 7 general “ $1 poapetl . 
Ze ™m hocorat is 

P 737 N. Michig 
HEAT HER HOUSE Suite $308. Chicago 11 








A CHANCE FOR CHILDREN TO 
EARN THEIR CHRISTMAS MONEY! 


OUR 25c CHRISTMAS PACKAGE OF 15 
ATTRACTIVE AND VARIED FOLDERS 


sells easily to family, neighbors and 
friends, and earns 12!'se¢ each 

Cost Sell for Profit 
20 Pkgs $ 2.50 $ 5.00 $ 2.50 
50 Pkes. $ 6.25 $12.50 $ 6.25 
100 Pkes. $12.50 $25.00 $12.50 


Let them try it. Sample Package sent at 
request of teacher or parent. 


SANDFORD CARD CO. 
Box 85 Dansville, N. Y. 

















SPECIAL MODELS 
FOR JUNIOR HIGH and 
GRADE SCHOOLS 


Write for Choir Catalogue C-61 
Junior Choir Catalogue J-61 
Ok 
COLLEGIATE CAP AND GOWN COMPANY 

New York 1, N. ¥. 366 Fifth Avenue 











Champaign, Ill. Chicago, Il. 
1000 Market St. 117 N. Wacker Dr. 
=~ 





ART IN THE GRADES 


! 
Now used by thousands of elementary teachers: 


A book of original patterns including posters, black- 
board borders, window decorations, silhouett poe 
booklets, etc. Seasonable suggestions for each noe - 
Absolutely takes care of your art work for the ee ~ 
year. All patterns actual size with complete instrue 


> tary 
tions and colors given. Just the bor k all ¢ lemen ib 
teachers have been wishing for! Price $2.25, postpa! 


Bernice Parks Wilson, Author & Publisher, Ojai, Calif. 
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Littlest Pumpkin 
Try the Magic of (Continued from page 27) 


Letters elves danced and romped, while a 


dozen tiny musicians played gay 
Ss. tunes on wee silver instruments in 
from auta (Haus the golden light that shone out 
from the jolly, laughing lantern. 
Just before the stars began to grow 
| sleepy, Crimson-Shoe again sound- 
ed three musical notes and sang: 

Away, away, ‘tis almost day! 

Another night we'll dance and play! 

Away, Away! 

“Good night, good-by, Jack-o’- 
Lantern!” called the elves. They 
disappeared as quickly as they had 
come. 

Gray Squirrel, Field Mouse, and 
Ladybug, far too excited to sleep, 
nestled against Littlest Pumpkin. 


In Your Classroom 








ss coe et “You were beautiful!” they cried, 
ms - "> “the most beautiful lantern in the 


world!” 

In the morning, the children saw 
the laughing jack-o’-lantern face 
among the cornstalks. “Oh!” cric 


one, “someone must have lost his 
lantern here in the cornfield! What NEW onann BREAKFAST UNIT 
a jolly little chap he is!” 


FOR HEALTH EDUCATION CLASSES 


Gone? = Came VOR 41 Melee Doman € CLAD 


Imagine the thrill of each child 
when he receives his very own LETTER 
from SANTA CLAUS! Such a close 
contact is almost beyond belief! Chil- 
dren want to hear or to read these 
fascinating LETTERS hundreds of 


times! 





Santa writes about his coming visit 
to boys and girls on Christmas Eve, 
about his reindeer, his toys and 
Mother Claus: one rebus style. Four 
designs 5 x 7—beautifully written by 
authors of national reputation in 
children's work, verse and prose, gaily 
illustrated in bright colors—with il- 
lustrated envelopes to match. Mail 
or leave mysteriously on the chil- 


I a ‘Me i. 2 — 
Columbus’ Flagship, TWO BETTER BREAKFAST PLAYS and other Classroom Activities 
the “Santa Maria” This health education unit edited by Laura Oftedal, Laboratory 

Conti / 17 School, University of Chicago, has been prepared to help teachers 
(Gontinued from page 47) in grades 4, 5 and 6 teach the importance of eating a good breakfast. 
ship. In the center of the fold of FOR THE TEACHER @¢ The 28-page Teacher's Manual for Grades 4, 
the litthe rectangle cut a small 5 and 6 supplies graded activity suggestions built around two better 
hole into which a soda straw will breakfast plays . . . play outlines, costume ideas and dialogue are 


crayon, and add markings with monthly breakfast activities and stimulates discussions and questions. 
darker brown or black. Curve the 
lines so that the ship will look 
rounded. 

Fold the rectangle at the bottom ata ate 
of the ship on the top dotted line, CEREAL INSTITUTE, a 0 —= 
and then push it up between the R TODAy 135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Hlinois 


Please send me F REE New Breakfast Teaching Unit 
for GRADES 4 « 5 « 6. 


One NOTE from SANTA to 


5 0 
ve the Class. 
re- 40 LETTERS (10 each style) 


9 0 
ather 40 Envelopes postage 


=> 
oO 


FOR STUDENTS @ 30 Students’ Work Sheets provide interesting and 
meaningful learning experiences for each age level. 






Extra LETTERS 4 for 15¢ 


sides of the ship, forcing them 
apart. Paste the edges of the ship 


“|! FREE! os" 





| 
FUNSTUDIES ’ together only on the ends. | Name = er 

Cut a sail like the one shown on 
ta : CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. | 
5 with each Project Box page ll ge Fay ect per ~~ A research and educational endeavor | naan 
5 background. With thread,.sew the devoted to the betterment 

Outlines practical plans for using the cae es of national nutrition | City Zone State 

: LETTERS in your classroom activities. sail to half a drinking straw. it 508 tents. Haitelin Whee | 
| The program begins early in December the half straw to a whole straw ssectles Chic oa in — | Grades taught ” 
it a children discover the NOTE with thread about an inch from ie aii 
“ This NOTE Seopiee ee the top and then push the longer 
0 





its challenge: “What will you do 
about Christmas?" From then on 
classwork is truly inspired—genuine 
spontaneous reaction which can be 
directed to many constructive results. 
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CLUB SPONSORS 


straw into the hole previously | New 
made for it. Wate 
This ship may be adapted for Extra profits for club activities. Sel! 50 


| | } f y Ch r reeting Cards, Stationery to friends, beautiful Xmas cards with envelopes, $1.00, 
. P , tT . timnas a nd Gree - : 
use In many ways. = ft 1ps 8) Show Beacon Chri , co-workers, Make up to 60c on eac h$i boxed, Earn 50c on every sale. Send 


c So lovely they sell o NO EXPERI- . : apg te . . 

other famous explorers may be re p- FREE SAMPLES ENCE NEEDE ED. par Segall owe any begia- 50c for sample assortment boxed. 
; : . ner how t k xoney! Write for 2 sample q 

resented, being sure that cach has | Name-tmprinted | Poicn’on ‘approval. If friends don’t enap them CINPENCO PRODUCTS INC 


‘ Christmas Cards} gp, return at our expense, BEACON GREETING 903 Broadway Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
a correct flag and an accurate sail. 2 for $1.00 | CARD CO., 323 Washington St., Dept. 0D24, 











The entire program builds up to 
the day of great surprise (about De- 


cember 15th) when the children re- 
ceive their individual LETTERS from 





50 for $1.26 Newark 2. N 





$y giving the ship modern lines 
and changing the shape of the sail, 


‘esent-day sailboat can be de- 
Ae aed ape nebo clang Pree NUTRITION UNIT 


sailboat race in the sand table. 








SANTA CLAUS. What a joyous cli- 
max! The LETTERS make four thrill- 
ing Reading Lessons, are delightful 
for the story hour—children want 
J them repeated again and again. 


FUNSTUDIES also includes a merry 
little song: “SANTA IS COMING TO 
OUR HOUSE" and illustrates 30 
easy-to-make decorations, simple 
gifts, mail box, fireplace and poster. 





for Grades | through 5 
“Wilh for Aealth aud Growth” 


(Revised Edition) 


Christopher 
(Continued from page 27) 








by Emma W. Gardner 
have the same first name,” said and Ethel M. Narigon 


ANY ; ORDER NOW IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT ; 
Miss Adams 


dren's desks fit tightly. included 
Our Christmas Project Box contains: Color the ship lightly with brown FOR THE CLASSROOM e A Breakfast Calendar in full color suggests 


A practical nutrition unit of 12 lessons with summar- 


go, Ill ~ HELEN SHANNON “T All the other children looked izing activity, developed for use in grades I through 
— with new interest at their little 5. The nutrition lessons are based on simple food prepa- 

Kansas City 6, Mo “ te Fixer , ‘ky ration in the classroom and are integrated with the 
— aad classmate. “Isn’t Christopher lucky 
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‘30 each (add 15¢ per box postage) ai ¢ small boy | naa na nnn nn nnn nn nn nnn sen en we ne ne nn : 

on I enclose $........ | | man?” asked one : “by the admir- | | EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION, 307 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois | 
black Miss Adams knew 7 & oo , Please send me a free copy of “Milk for Health and Growth” I 
vietures | NAME.’ | | ing faces of the children and by the = 
mentite | | | proud look of little C hristopher that ad oe 
a | STREET. | | from now on, no one would ever | } pre . 
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KEEPS FUNDS! 
TEACHES MATH! 


NEW! DIFFERENT! 


BANK ADDS 
9% 10 25 


Eac h coin ( hanees 
total on Register. 
Cash drawer pops 
open at $10. Rug- | 
eed Styron andé¢ 
Metal 6% x 7. 
GUARANTEED 
Choice Lustre 
Black o1 Deep 
Maroon. 


Only 


‘3 























Postpaid 
and 
Sets 

ELECTRIC Quiz 

os Read questi 

ind answer Touel o/ 

posts with lectru am 25 - 

BZZZZ tella if you'r right 

Children love this 7 nese ol’ ee 

mental game 24 question and 

24 answers per card on MUSIC, FOR QUANTIT 

ART, GHOGKAPHY, SCIENCE, ete se nem enane Mi nn nr"5 

> in all Rasy to make your simple quiz 7m ’ 8 

cards, Complete with Battery $2 postpaid , RAPAPORT BROS. . ' 
+ 1826 S. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago 8 4 

WOODBURNING CRAFT. Air cooled Plex ! Encl is Please si tpaid: ' 

trie id N vith teulti purpose tip Approved : Unc lose : ease ship postpaid: ' 

hy ndlerwriter and guaranteed desig _ -_ . , P Be ' 

printed on S-ply he swood panels Also : Register Banks, Maroon, at $3. ' 

metal foil, water eolor uml brush. Eveel 6 Register Banks, Black, at $3. : 

fent craft for upper grades. $2 postpaid : Electric Quizzers, $2 ea. - 

COLOR SAND PICTURES. 12 assorted - DeLuxe Quizzers, $3 ea. 251% Discount on : 

pieture on eardhboard i's x 6% I r -— . cop . 

chides special bottle adhesive nd "43 Boa. ' CRAFT SETS orders over 330 or ' 

tainers of, assorted colors of Sand. Faseinat ; Sand Pictures, $2 ea. doz. lots. Guaran- 4, 

ing eratt oF t proj courage Tei ‘ 7 . -e wR 

work, All os ate << - oS eit ; Tapping Outfits, $1.75 ea. teed to satisfy. ; 
' Woodburning, $2 ea. ; 

METAL TAPPING OUTFIT. 6 metal ! ' 

plaques with tmprinted designs on plywood ; Name — i! 

bucking. Includes hammer, tapping tool and ‘ ° 

Hails For all grades $1.75 s Address : 














Emphasize the Fundamentals 


The New Inoivinuat Corrective Exercises are enjoyable courses 


that develop effective language expression. Sentence sense is 
stressed in conjunction with the study of grammar fundamentals. 


(Grades 2-6) 


The We Seen anno Wrirre books are based on the words children 
actually use in their writings and the grade in which they write 
them—a complete spelling course correlated with a supplementary 
(Grades 1-8) 


writing program, 


Tne Growine Up with ArituMmertic series contributes to the 
development of arithmetic facts, skills, and understanding through 
practical real-life activities and meaningful reading problems. 


((prades 1-8) 


ee ‘ . , 

Puzzie Paces direct the happy, everyday experiences of children 
into learning activities and insure their development of word 
analysis, reading skills, number concepts, creative ability, and 


muscular coordination. (Grades 1 and 2) 


Write for Descriptive Price Catalog No. 49 


THE MeceCORMICK - MATHERS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Wichita, Kans. 
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Atlanta, Ga. Columbus, Ohio 
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Navaho Magic-Boy 


(Continued from page 29) 


Hie watched it disappear against 
the tree-rimmed horizon. 

His fascinated eyes followed it 
eagerly. Every night the heavens 
seemed full of the “balls of fire,” 
and once he had asked the Indian 
agent about them. ‘The agent had 
patiently explained, “They are big 
rocks flying off from larger masses.” 

Just last week, one of the fiery 
balls had landed so close to Eddie, 
as he sat on the lonely hillside, that 
he had scampered across the arroyo 
to look for it. But when he got 
there, he saw only a big hole, with 
two warm, irregular-shaped stones 
half-buried in it. ‘They were shiny 
black, different from any other 
rocks he had ever seen. Eddie had 
slipped the rocks into his blouse, 
not bothering to gather the smaller 
black stones which lay about. 

The sheep, Eddie noticed, were 
huddling next to one another on 
the craggy mountainside. “Now I 
must watch sharper than ever,” he 
thought. “For when the sheep are 
awake, they warn of the coming of 
the wild dogs, the coyotes, and the 
wolves. But when they are asleep, 
they trust me to protect them.” 

He shook the chill out of his 
bones, stood up, and began walk- 
ing, until he was certain he was 
wide awake. ‘Then he sank once 
more to the ground. 

At last daylight came, and he 
spied his mother puffing up the 
trail. “Come down, Eddic,” he 
heard her call, “and I will take your 
place. You must eat and sleep, so 
you can watch again tonight.” 

As he went loping down the trail, 
he thought with relish of the corn- 
meal mush and the boiled mutton 
that awaited him in the sod hut. 

sut sleep was out of the question. 
Before he had even finished break- 
fast, his father called querulously 
from his blanket in the far corner, 
“Eddie, today I must go to the res- 
ervation hospital. ‘The doctor wants 
to sce my chest. You must drive 
the cart for me.” 

Tired as he was, Eddie felt his 
heart leap with gladness. While 
his father was in the doctor’s office, 
he could wander through the agen- 
cy store, feast his eyes on the red- 
striped candy, and look again at 
the beautiful scarf. 

Eddie drove the skinny old mare 
slowly, so as not to shake his father. 
It was midmorning when they came 
at last to the gray reservation hos- 
pital. Eddie went with his father 
to the office door, and then ran 
briskly off toward the agency store. 
First, he glanced at the showcase 
full of shawls and blankets. Yes, it 
was still there. “Oh, if only I had 
a dollar,” he thought. 

He wandered off to look at the 
candy, and when at last he had 
filled his eyes with the sight of 
striped canes, candy corn, and long 
sticks of licorice, he walked over to 
the picture post cards. A stranger 
stood there—tall, thin, a man with 
heavy eyeglasses and a kindly face. 

He seemed excited, for he was 
talking loudly to anyone who would 
listen. “I'd like to buy every me- 
teorite found on the reservation. 





just pack them up and mail them to 





I'll pay a dollar a pound, if you’ 


Dr. John J. Halvorsen, Santa Fe. 
New Mexico.” 
Eddie glanced into the kindly 
face of the stranger. He wanted 
much to ask questions, to tell him 
about the rocks he had found while 
tending the sheep. But he was too 
shy to speak, so he just edged close; 
with only his black eyes talking 
At last the man turned and say 
him. ‘Well, my lad,” he said, “you 
look as though you were popping 
with news. Let’s have it,” and he 
laid his hand on the boy’s quiver. 
ing shoulder. 
Eddie gulped, cleared his throat 
and then coughed.  ‘“‘Please, sir, | 
have found the rocks of fire that fell 
out of the sky. They are black and 
shiny. DPve got them at home, in 
our hogan.” 
The stranger’s eyes seemed te 
dance. “I'd like to sce them. Can 
you get them?” 
‘The Navaho boy hesitated. |i 
would take at least an hour to « 
home and return. And what if th 
doctor had had no other patient 
and his father were ready before hi 
returned. But this was Eddic’s one 
chance, so he said, “Pll be bac 
within tthe hour. You will wait” 
“You just bet a fiddle Pll wait- 
all day, if necessary. I need mam 
many more meteorites if Pm t 
reach any worth-while conclusions” 
But Eddie was already running 
out the door, straight toward th 
dusty lot where he’d left the mar 
and cart. With swift, trembling 
fingers he unfastened the halter 
from the hitching pole and unhar 
nessed the mare, saying wildly t 
himself, “I can ride faster, and be. 
sides, this way the poor old mar 
won't have to pull the cart.” He 
leaped to the horse’s bare back ani 
headed her for home. 

Mary was at the hogan alow 
playing with a handful of smoot 
rocks. Eddie slipped past her int 
the dark hut and reached unde 
his pallet which lay on the earthet 
floor. He thrust the two stones ihr 
side his blouse, mounted the matt, 
and went tearing off toward th 
agency as fast as the poor mar 
legs could carry her. 

All out of breath, Eddie burst it 
to the store; then stopped. TI 
stranger was nowhere in sight. 
had gone away! Eddie’s legs gt 
limp. ‘Then he saw the agent 4 
proach. “Dr. Halvorsen is outsi¢ 
waiting for you. He is in the bi 
black shiny car.” 

Eddie breathed again. He rush 
outside and ran toward the @ 
parked beside the row of cotte 
wood trees. He held the two roe 
in his hands, and, as Dr. Halvor 
looked up, he thrust them forwat 
“Here are the rocks I found,”! 
said. He paused; then continue 
“Up there high on the mounta 
where I watch the sheep.” 

The man’s eyes glowed as 
turned the black, irregular-shap 
rocks over and over in his hase 
He seemed to have forgotten © 
barefooted, ragged boy standi 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Fountain Pens 
let you choose 
the right point 
for the way 
YOU write 


Never was there so prac- 
tical a fountain pen as an 
Esterbrook . . so 
personal! For school, busi- 


. nor one 
ness, or any writing, simply 
choose the point designed 
to match that kind of writ- 
ing exactly and fit it into 
the pen barrel yourself. Then 
feel the words practically 
flow from your fingertips. 


Complete Pen 
$2 and up 


Matching 
Push-Pencil 


$2 and up 


TO SELECT 
OR REPLACE 
-» HERE'S ALL 
YOU DO 


Gsterbrook 
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In case of 


damage you can replace your 
favorite numbered point your elf—instantly 


at any pen counter. 35c and 85c 
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A Kindergarten’s Animal Show 


(Continued from page 22) 


The head was drawn freehand 
on paper, cut out of wood with a 
coping saw, and nailed to a square 
strip for the neck, which was in 
turn nailed to the two-by-four. 

Newspaper was crumpled and 
tied to the body with rope. We 
were careful not to use too much 
paper. Long strips of newspaper 
were torn and dipped into wall- 
paper paste. These strips were 
wrapped around the animal’s body. 
A lot of newspaper was required for 
this. 

When the animal was still wet, 
holes were punched for eyes and 
wads of paper stuck there. Ears 
were made of paper dipped in paste 
and stuck on. 

While wet, the animal’s whole 
body was covered with strips of 
cheesecloth. 

After the animal dried, it was 
painted with enamel paint. (See 
illustration on page 22.) Powder 
paints were not effective. 

Unraveled cord was __ placed 
around a lion’s neck to make him 
more realistic, Stripes and spots 
added finishing touches to zebras 
and giraffes. 

Camels and giraffes, while basi- 
cally the same as the other animals, 
required different construction for 
the hump and long neck and legs. 
D. Zoo homes for wild animals. 
1. Rock caves were made of scrap 
fiberboard which the lumberyard 
gave us. Holes for the cave en- 
irances were cut with keyhole saws. 
The children painted the board to 
look like rocks. 

2. Cages were made by attaching 
strips of paper to framework built 
on wagons. 

I. Hats for “exhibitors” and “rid- 
at the rodeo and for “ouides” 
and “keepers” at the zoo.—Scrap 
tagboard was used for the hats. Pa- 
per fasteners held the ends together. 
The hats were made with brims or 
visors and in different heights. 

F. Signs, posters, and scrapbooks.— 
Pictures of all the animals were 
drawn on cardboard, and the words 
Rodeo and Zoo printed. These 
signs were put in the halls to adver- 
the rodeo and zoo. Danger 
signs were put over some cages. 


ers” 


tise 


SEWING 

The children made coats for 
guides, and ornaments for elephants 
and, horses. This work was closely 
supervised, 

OTHER INTEGRATIONS 

A. Music. 
1. Now that the children knew 
more about animals, they loved to 
sing about them. They made up 
several songs. 
2. We sang animal songs gathered 
from other music books. 
B. Individual oral discussions. 
When a child was in doubt as to 
some detail of the animal on which 
he was working, he asked about it, 
and sources and pictures were lo- 
cated until the child was satisfied. 


CULMINATION 


A. Rodeo (or Horse Show). 


1. Horses without wheels were 


brought into the ring to music the 


children had been singing. The 
children “walked” their horses first. 
Then they were told to “Reverse 
your horse in a trot.” “Gallop 
your horse.” “Stretch your horse.” 
The children next lined up with 
their horses, and the judges picked 
the winner. The judges had to 
agree. Blue and red ribbons were 
given to the winners. 

2. Horses with wheels did their 
gaits and were judged like the first 
horses. 

3. Children who had made hobby- 
horses rode them around a circle, 
boys first and then girls. , 

4. The children pretended they 
were horses and galloped around 
the circle. 

5. One child was picked for “The 
Lone Ranger” and he rode his horse 
around the circle. 

6. When the show was over, the 
children lined up to face the audi- 
ence and receive their applause. 

B. The Zoo. 

1. One child was appointed as con- 
ductor. He wore the hat he had 
made. ‘The keeper sat behind the 
cage. The keeper told about his 
animal to each visitor who came 
with the guide. 

2. ‘The animals gave shows. (See 
illustration at lower right of page 
22.) 

a) The elephants with the aid 
of their keepers put their front legs 
on the square blocks in the ring; 
then their hind legs; then sat on 
the blocks. ‘T'wo elephants walked 
a board. 

b) The tiger’s keeper brought a 
gun and chair into the ring, as his 
animal was dangerous. The tiger 
did tricks similar to those of the 
elephant. 

c) The lion entered the ring with 
his keeper. His long cord mane 
and painted tecth made him fero- 
cious-looking. He put his front 
feet, then his hind feet, on the 
block; and walked the board. 

EVALUATION 

More was gained than had been 
expected when the objectives of this 
activity were listed. The children 
learned to think for themselves by 
solving their own problems. They 
discovered the possibilities in ex- 
perimentation, They became more 
self-confident as they approached 
their work without fear of failure. 
‘They learned to share. 

The children learned to give and 
receive constructive criticism. They 
learned responsibility and owner- 
ship. They cleaned up after they 
had finished working and put their 
materials away. ‘They respected 
others’ work because they had 
found out what effort it took to 
make their animals. 

As our budget was limited, we 
helped satisfy their play needs with 
few essentials, of which most were 
waste materials. 

The children exercised them- 
selves physically through the rodeo, 
mentally by expressing their ideas 
in handcraft, and socially by play- 
ing together. Best of all, after 
their work was finished, they had 
an object which was truly valuable 
to them. 








Help for 
Clothing Studies 


Here's 





TEACHING KITS 
ON RAYON faa. 


GRADES 1-3 


Reader-coloring booklet, 

“The Clothes I Wear”®— first 
introduction to a basic clothing 
fiber, rayon. Also, Teacher's 
Guide and Reference Leaflet. 





GRADES 4-8 


Cartoon booklet, “Man-Made 
Miracle”®— the history and 
growth of rayon, in popular 
cartoon treatment. Also 
Teacher's Guide and 
Reference Leaflet. 


®Extra copies of these booklets may 
be ordered for students ot 1¢ each. 


Use this coupon to order 


‘a (TA) Grades 1-3 FREE 
TEACHING KIT. 


(SA) Extra copies of Reader- 
Coloring booklet at 1¢ each, 
for which I enclose ¢. 


quantity 





(TB) Grades 4-8 FREE 
TEACHING KIT. 


L 


ai (SB) Extra copies of Cartoon 
quantity Booklet at 1¢ each, for which 
I enclose_____¢. 


Name_ 
School 


School Address 


City Zone___State 


AMERICAN 


VISCOSE 2” 
CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 


Box 864, G.P.O. New York 1, N. Y. 
Dept. IN 10-49 














Art and Craft Ideas 


















sound, 
forty-eight years SCHOOL ARTS 


project ideas—-and the latest 


trends in art education. 


who have done creative 


for the month, 


media, 





can rele 





Ten issucs a year—each on a 


art and craft subject 
. SEND 10 CENTS 


for Sample Copy ling and postage) for your sample copy of 


e 


The broad and challenging 
theme DESIGN is the subject 
for the issue you will receive 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 


Tilustrated articles on applied ARTS to me. 
design for classroom use -de and postage. 
sign methods design theory 

and the steps you use in creat am 
ing your own designs all 

**npackaged” for your use in the Address 
September issue of SCHOOL 

ARTS MAGAZINE. City 





workable ideas for creative teaching. 


received articles of stimulating interest 


developments 


strations in the grades to advanced techniques 


for CREATIVE 
TEACHING e 


Teachers of Art and Craft find SCHOOL ARTS 
MAGAZINE the outstanding magazine that gives 


For 


subscribers have 


illustrated 


and 


Each issue is a cross section of thinking of teachers 
work on the central theme 
The many illustrations motivate and 
enliven the articles, ranging from classroom demon 


and 


School Arts helps you evaluate your work 
gives you confidence and inspiration, so that you, too, 


ase the creative talents of your students. 


different 


CLIP and MAIL this coupon with 10 cents (to cover hand- 


SCHOOL ARTS 


2991 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 
Please send the September DESIGN issue of SCHOOL 


Enclosed is 10 cents to cover cost of handling 


State 





























TEACHERS TOO ARE HELPED BY PARENTS’ 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE is a continuing post-graduate 
course in child training. Teachers look to its expertly 


written articles to help bridge the gap between home 
and school. Here are the latest trends in child psychol- 
ogy, behavior patterns, discipline, boy-girl relation- 
ships, children's books, movie guide and programs for 
P.T.A. meetings. To everyone interested in children 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE is indispensable 


YEAR $3 —— 2 YEARS $4°>~™— 3 YEARS $5= 
























TEACHERS... parents... 
YOUNGSTERS... Dracuc ef 













Love ctf 


JACK and JILL is 


schools 


widely used as a 


teaching device in both and homes of America 


The excellent quality of th tories, games, songs, puzzle 


‘What'll | do now? 
YRS. $4.00-3 YRS $6.00-2 1 YR Gifts $4.00-Each Add’. $2.00 


poems, and cut-outs answers the « 


1 YR $2.50-2 


jye-old question 


Special 
SCHOOL PRICE 
FOR TEACHERS 

and 
STUDENTS ONLY 
tach 9-month 
sbscript 


$1.75 






















SONS 






PUBLISHED BY THE GIRL SCOUTS—FORENESGIRLS 


looks forward to—doesn't want to miss. For 
its specially edited and published for herj 
and for ALL GIRLS by the Girl Scouts. 


24 ISSUES (2 YEARS) ONLY $3 — 12 ISSUES (1 YEAR) ONLY $2 


o¥h . uno 
704" 
ene 
—And more and more 10 to 17 gont’® 
year old girls are turning to The ° eprint’ 
AMERICAN GIRL... with the ap 9 ens 
proval of their parents... at the rec CARE 5 
ommendation of teachers and librarians *earren™ 
Each month's issue is crammed with the help sport? 
ful, wholesome, entertaining reading every girl ccna 


















Stories, authentic articles on developments in 
outdoor activities, hobbies, 


and teachers 


12 Issues $2. 24 Issues $3. 
Special Rate to Teachers 12 Issues $1.50. 





OPEN ROAD» Zoys 


Well written 
sports, 
together with many illustrations make Open Road popular with boys 





science, 
the choice of a career or profession 


36 Issues $4. 
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MAGAZINES 


for Every Need - - Order Now! 


Fall is the easiest and most natural time for placing magazine orders 


in the school field. 


That’s why THE INSTRUCTOR has established 


this service—to offer teachers the magazines that will meet all their 


needs on the best possible price and service basis. 


easy to send us ONE ORDER for ALL your magazines. 


will gladly be extended. 


Prices apply only in the United States. 


Prices 


for Canada and foreign countries will be 
quoted on request. In many cases substantial 
Sub. Term 
}Y¥r. 2 Yrs. 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD (10 nos.) $3 $5.00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR, ea. 1 yr. 6.50 “ 
Grade Teacher, ea. 1 yr. 6.50 —_ 
with Je. Arts & Activities, ea. lyr. 650 — 
AMERICAN GIRL _ 200 3.00 
AMERICAN HOME 4.00 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE 3 5.00 
Same—3 years 7 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL (10 nos.) 2 3.00 
BETTER HOMES G GARDENS 2 4.00 
Same—3 years ‘ 
BOYS’ LIFE 250 4.00 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION ((9 nos.) 4 8.00 
CHILD LIFE 3 5.00 
To Teachers—1 year 
CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES (10 nos.) 4 7.00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR, ea. 1 yr. / 
CHILDREN’S PLAY MATE | 2.75 
CHRISTIAN HERALD 3 5.00 
COLLIER’S, NATIONAL WEEKLY 8.00 
Same—-3 years ) 
CORRECT ENGLISH 300 §.00 
COSMOPOLITAN 350 5.50 
Same—3 years 7 
_ th GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, ea. __ 
year 5.50 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN (The sale of 
Country Gentleman subscriptions is 
intended to be confined to those 
persons having a bona fide interest 
in agriculture.) 1.00 
Same—3 years 2.00 
Same—5 years 3.00 
CURRENT HISTORY 4( 7.00 
EDUCATIONAL MUSIC MAGAZINE 
(Quarterly) : 150 2.75 
Same—3 years 00 
with Jr. Arts G Activities, ea. 1 yr. 5 00 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH (8 nos.) 3.50 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
(10 nos.) 400 7 
ESQUIRE 600 10.00 
ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE 300 5.00 
FIELD AND STREAM 250 4.00 
FORECAST (Food) (10 nos.) 3.00 5.00 
FORTUNE, Magazine of Management 
(New Subs.) 1250 19.00 
(Renewals only) : 1000 15.00 
Good HOUSEKEEPING 350 865.50 
with Cosmopolitan, ea. 1 yr. 0 
GRADE TEACHER (10 nos.) 400 7.00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR, ea. 1 yr. 7 00 
with American Childhood, ea. 1 yr. 6 50 
with Children’s Activities, ea. 1 yr. 7 00 . 
with Jr. Arts G Activities, ea. 1 yr. 7 00 eet 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 500 8.00 
HOLIDAY . 500 8.00 
_) ) anne 3.50 
This special offer for Students, 
Schools, Libraries, and Teachers 
only, U. S. and Canada. 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (12 nos.) 5.00 7.50 
No new subs. accepted. Renewals 
only for schools and libraries. 
HYGEIA, Health Magazine 3.00 5.00 
THE INSTRUCTOR (10 nos.) 400 7.00 
vith American Childhood, ea. 1 yr. 6 50 
with Children’s Activities, ea. 1 yr #) 
with Grade Teacher, ea. 1 yr. 7.00 - 
with Jr. Arts G& Activities, ea. 1 yr. 7.00 ' 
JACK G JILL 2.50 4.00 


Same—9 months 1.75 
This special offer is for Students, 
Schools, Libraries, and Teachers 
only, U. S. and Canada. 


You will find 
Credit 


savings may be achieved by ordering for a period 


of more than one year. 
quoted in the right-hand column. 





1 Yr, 
JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY (9 nos.) 3.0( 


JR., Modern —; ne for Girls and 
Boy s (10 n 5 


JUNIOR ARTS. G ACTIVITIES (10 ; 
nos.) 4.00 


with THE INSTRUCTOR, ea. 1 yr. 
- ith American Childhood, 4 1 yr. 6 


with Grade Teacher, ea. 1 y 7.00 


with Educational Music sheneainn, 
each 1 year ; 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 3 OF 


Same—3 years - 


Same—9 months 2 


This special offer is for Students, 
Schools, Libraries, and Teachers 
un U. S. and Canada. 


LOOK (26 nos.) 3 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE ‘ 2 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC . 
To Libraries and Schools 425 
NATURE MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 4( 
To Libraries, Schools, Educators 
and Clergy (10 nos.) 3.25 


NEWSWEEK—Magazine of News 


Significance 6.5 


Same—2 years, new | 
Same—2 years, renewal 
Special rate to Clergy, Educators, 
and Libraries omen 4 
OPEN ROAD FOR “BOYS. 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE _ 
PATHFINDER (26 issues) 
Same—3 years (78 issues) 
PLAYS (8 nos.) 
POPULAR MECHANICS 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS (10 - 
nos.) 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION (7 nos.) 4. 


QUICK—News Weekly for Busy Read- 


ers 5.00 
READER’S DIGEST 3.00 
Same—2 years or two 1 yr. subs. 
ordered by the same person >.00 
REDBOOK 2.50 
SAFETY EDUCATION (9 nos.) 3 
SATURDAY EVENING POST ¢ 
Same—3 years 14 


Same—School Offer (35 weeks) 3 

This special offer is for Students, 

Schools, Libraries, and Teachers 

only, U. S. and Canada. 
SCHOLASTIC SENIOR 


Teachers’ Edition (32 nos.) 2.00 

Students’ Edition (32 nos.) 1.20 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 4 ( 
SCHOOL MUSICIAN (10 nos.) 2.00 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


STORY PARADE (For Boys and Girls) _ 
0 


(10 nos.) 

TIME, Weekly Newsmagazine 
New and renewal subs. 
To Educators, Clergymen 

TRAVEL 4 

UNCLE RAY’S MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 2 

WEE WISDOM (For Boys and Girls) 2 

WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 2 

YOUNG AMERICA (32 nos.) 1 
Same—5 or more subs. to one ad- 
dress, each 


6.00 
To Clergymen G wmnatintne 1 yr. 4.75 


Two-year prices ar 


Term 
2 Yrs 
9.0 
7.0 


8&0 


40 
4.0 


5.00 
5.50 
3.0 


9.0 


400 
10.0 


3.50 
9.0 


5.0 
10.50 


450 


4.0 





- 
= 
fe) 


issue. 


| One Year $4 


below: 


NAME 


St. or R.D. 
Post Office 


Two Years $7 


Send me also the magazines listed 


THE INSTRUCTOR SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, Dansville, N. Y. 
(Note Money-Saving Prices on Magazine Combinations as given above.) 


Enter my subscription [] new or [] renewal to THE INSTRUCTOR, starting with 








This order totals $ 


f] Check or money order enclosed. 


] Check postdated Nov. 5, 1949, or 30 
days from date of order enclosed. 


1 will pay Nov. 5, 1949, of 


[] Bill me. 
30 days from date of order. 


— 
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Columbus’ Discovery 
Continued from page 78) 


(Columbus leading, Sailors leave 
their ships and go ashore.) 


} coLuMBus—I take possession of | 
y § this land in the name of good King | 
| Ferdinand and Qucen Isabella of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 






















































| Spain. 
orders (Indians crowd around white 
lished | men, jabbering, but cannot be un- | 
thei derstood. 
. ; 
d; rHIRD SAILOR— How strange these é | 94 
ne tt | red men are! But we have gained 
“redit | many new subjects for the Queen. 
P| As Sailor finishes his spree h, en- 6 
| tire cast, led by King and Queen, 
hy. | come on stave at the right. They Yr 
re | ° 9s 
| walk to center front, facing audi- 
tol | ence. Columbus stands near by.) 
. 2s | QUEEN ISABELLA~ Yes, Columbus 
0 - |! gained many new subjects for me, MARK OF QUALITY IN PROJECTION INSTRUMENTS 
0 9.0 and, although he did not know it, 
0 7.0 © had discovered a new land rich 
0 jin natural resources. He had not 
0 a the East by sailing west, 
. oo but the new land came to be more 
4 5.00 | wealthy and desirable than all the 
0 | rest of the world together, Later * In schools, colleges, churches, auditoriums 
| Columbus made three more jour- wherever there is a thorough teaching 
0 OF io |; neys to the new land. In spite of job to do—youw ll find Spencer Delinea- 
iS 8S) | his great discovery, though, he died scopes. Some of them project standard 
+ pr A Ww Ws in poverty. slides, some miniature slides, some slide- 
= a all Glamour Takes KING FERDINAND~ Yes, he died in film, some opaque material—but all 
5 ‘ ‘ 
i) ae ge poverty. I thought the promises are identical in these respeets: they 
25 550 J he A Thrifty Turn | made by the Queen were too much, have precision opties, they are built 
0 b- oye os For Your Classes | and did not keep them. If IT had, to last and they are made by one of the 
0 7 | Columbus would have been a rich world’s leading optical instrument manu- 
a man. Instead, I brought him back facturers. Constant research and develop- 
0 ~ to _— iin in chains. I did not real- , ment on Spencer Delineascopes always as- 
, 4m > how much the world owed him. ‘ sures you of improved brilliance and clarity 
me Mm a "J (} i " American Optical Company of image, operating coolness, and mechan- 
| ek . : “nee s muir ojecti lis~ 
) 5.0 | . ie ‘ | Scientific Instrument Division ical convenience. Ask your projection ¢ 
- | Little Pumpkin S Problem Buffalo 15, New York tributor to show you the Spencer Delinea- 
" Continued from page 41) scopes, or, for literature, write Dept. 36. 
00 30 ’ 
— ntton a S FIRST CHILD Where can we find po 
| . . ’ 4 . Cp. -f. 
00 90 J st pumpkin for a jack-o’-lantern? Makers of Sine Scientific Instruments for Quer 100 Years 
” They search around. 
00 Have you discovered the interest | SECOND CHILD We necd just a SPENCER 
0 4.00 pupils take in sewing with cotton | little one 
, print sacks that held feed, flour, ata ty Ol : | 
ties meal and other commodities? | THIRD CHIED (exciedsy 1, || A New Book for the Elementary | | RAISE 
) What lessons in thrift and saving | here is a nice little pumpkin. Teacher-Supervisor-Principal! | | 
° — — Then, with no less- | rourtTH cHitp—Would you like A DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
ened enthusiasm, they turn bags | to be our jack-o’-lantern? || for the ELEMENTARY SCHOOL | 
‘into smart fashions, useful house- | : Yes. | ' by ‘Mary G. Swerer 
00 . Pua hold items! | LIITLi Pt rere CS, would! This bow ie ec” Shatbaelt eoel aoe for your class or club by selling our 
0 - “ | Goody, goody, Pm going to be pave k- Vides inspiration, stggestion and development. j mse —— “? _— oo" — 
GU th Cc il’ b kl 3 ! creative werivity ‘ yietanin biects for unit sreeting ards AC a and 
A 35) se e councils newest oo et, | oO -lantern! study, projects tor working in materials Gi | easily carn from one to five hundred 
0 9.00 larger, better, more helpful. | . eee pupil theught dollars Up to 50% profit on 2 
6 | mab ow to build unit ‘ t ing on the ] ’ 
Twenty-four pages of patterns. integration "presture.“Dset tin ae oS | different item 
00 sa fome hints, saving tel A whele | ‘The Meeting of the Witches || vw 'siwrine deaihi'aun™” M* || BIG LINE OF SO FAST SELLERS 
00 105i so in home economy PLUS " ° ’ EVERY TEACHER NEEDS THIS BOOK Inelud 8 RNeligiou Humorous, Gift W raps 
75 (89 € newest Simplicity patterns Continued from page 48 || Price postpaid: $3.50 plastic) $4.50 cloth bound ee ONS See See ee 
0 Oe -.. available in all communities. Order today cards as low an 50 for $i. Write at one: 
| * pg Waite today. Start your class on Phe teacher reminded them that see 6. as . for samples on approval, 
, . : Easte ast t le f ducation, 
1 = “peng bag sewing projects! es te cath eek ty deer eee Cheney, Washington CARLTON - CRAFT CARD CO. 
Ds ‘ | picture of — the “hE cthee of the | P. ©. Box 187 SS 
= o : “Meeting o : 
90 Witches,” and of course each one 


could use his own ideas in his own 
| picture. So they started to work — 

Having a particular subject for arses 
the pictures, the children did not 





( Sociability Songs 













wh make scattered objects, unorgan- \ b near ns the Pig seem s 7 tay sg likes 
1g wi ized and unrelated, as they might) @, ots: onan xb ea ae ri “ a mer ag 
TY . . ° * ome VV | worgas anc music, onrains: 
have done if the direction had . 12 Patriotic Songs 17 Negro Spirituails 
been, “Rach of you draw a Hal | 24 Stunt and Pep 45 Sacred Songs 
4G) . loween picture.” LITY 21 Human Interest 39 Folk Songs 
or 30 When the children had finished ciABl AND MANY OTHERS 
ed. NATIONAL (ator COUNCIL their drawings were put on the wall facam San +0 wee” Bo ye ty — an Copy 
49, of and the teacher and pupils talked $Onas Gad SCHOOM solintad’ aim a Braid reg 
BOX 76, MEMPHIS, TENN. about them. ‘They judged the Ll anna nna S 
a work on these points: how well a THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. : 


Keep Americe Singing 


. - ; aa th St., Winon ke, Indi 
the pictures could be seen from - oy Me B., » Senn, Oneteen 





| across the room: how Triui¢ h variets sown = tos ggg phn A yy ay 
in size, color, kinds, and shapes the ! S Mame | sie ieio 
artist had used; how well the sep- Schoo! Grade You Teach 7 
arate parts of the picture held to- }  Address___ ’ 
| gether; and how well the whole : Clty __ State = 
sal | composition fitted the page. ceaeannecenenmcnnes eee. ~ 
ees® 
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THANKSGIVING 











} Colorful poges reflect the deep apoprecia 
tK a nificance f this ecial day 
r » article elect poe and 
exquisite art repr fuctions give v ce ¢ 
the thonkful and humble proyer America 
‘ breoth 
Each family will enjoy the artist 
presented theme of THANKSGIVING and 
v f j Iny cherishing h f th 
history f mksgiving in America and | 
4 other lands is read and made part of the 
tradition of the Americon home 
Poems of inspiration and wholesomene 
articies of our rich heritage, full « 
reproduction f the world’s finest t 
, songs, thought and homey ph phi 
that moke THANKSGIVING IDEALS a 
treasure in one’s Own personal library 
An exceedingly iuable book to inst 
in Our youth the great privilege to st 
n the good fortune Amer > ho er ye 
Parents, Teachers, ¢ folk f c 
, will read and en; the old-fost ‘ 
alway inspiring th yht of THANK 
IVING iDEALS 
Cellophaned art paper cover 
only $1.25 per copy 
IDEALS ore published Bi-Mor thly Full 
subscription details furnished with each 


copy 


IDEALS PUBLISHING CO. 


MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 











AMONG FRIENDS 
{ “£7 “ 
ST ge the Sunshine 
js na OF 
MARION COUNTY, 
FLORIDA! 


a’ A 
L >\ A 
( } | 
{ \it Lots of retired teachers have 


om 2 





already retired. to Marion 
County. Lots more are planning to! 
For here life is inexpensive —and yet 


you're livingeevery day in a region of 
great natural wonders that tourists travel 
thousands of miles to enjoy . great 
natural wonders like Silver Springs and 
Rainbow Springs . . . hunting and fish- 
ing that are among the best in the coun- 


Taxes 


try. Good golfing are reason- 
able and homesteads receive generous 
tax exemptions. The people are con- 


genial— and above all, the warm sun 
shines all 
year long! 





T. 1. Goforth 
Marion County Chamber of Commerce 
Ocala, Fiorida 


Please send me information on the ad- 
vantages of retiring to Marion County. 
Same 
Address 
City 
Zone State 








Pot TULL NY th 


PACKAGE FOR TEACHERS 


Everything you need for simplify 
ing your Christmas art teaching 
Room Decorations, gifts, Christ- 
mas cards, tags, wrapping paper, 

etc. Giant “Santa & 





ting Box, Bean Bag, etc., 
cluded PRINTED, 
SIZE, 
ORED 
jects 
only $1.00 


PROPER 
STOCK. 














Reindeer” 
stand-up table decoration. Knit- 
all in- 
ACTUAL 

COL,- 
25 Pro- 
Rushed postpaid for 


CHRISTMAS ART SERVICE, 
Box 508-F, Park Ridge, Wl. 
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In the Land of No-Reading 


Continued 


All lights Bill and Jim en- 
with a football. Lights 
noy—That’s Bill—and there’s Jim. 
Why, they are two of the best play- 
ers on the team! 
Players are in poor spirits. They 
§ pre ak the lines while kicking ball. 
BILL (halfheartedly 
yim (unhappily 
stop for a minute. 


oul, 


er up 


How swell! 
Great! Let’s 
I’ve been play- 
ing since carly morning. 

pitt—You bet. If | 
down soon, [Il collapse. 

Players sit, dancl 
fmeen 
JIM 

a good book right now! 

pitt (looks around cautiously) 
Shhhh! Don’t. let hear 
you say that. You might be arrest- 


don’t sit 


hands be- 
knee ‘. 
Gee, what I wouldn’t give 


lor 
anybody 


ed for playing hookey from foot- 


ball. Will you promise not to tell, 
if I show you what I found? 
jim—Sure. [| promise. 
pint Well, I found a geography 


book in a trash can. (He goes off 


lave and returns u ith a battered 
book.) See—it has printed words. 
jim—Gee whiz! A real book! 


Let’s have a look at it. 

Bill and Jim pore over the book. 
Lichts dim to blackout. Curtain 
Footlights on. Book and 
Mark take place s at center stave 


} 
C1OSES, 


noy—Golly, Mr. Literature! I 
didn’t think anything like that 
would happen. I guess my law 


isn’t working out so well. 
MR. Ah. my lad, you 
Now | shall 
how you how matters will stand in 
the Land of No-Reading in a few 
Ho! Pages! Open the 
enchanted curtain again 
Paves 


on 


LITERATURI 
have seen nothing yet! 


months. 


curtain, ‘disclosing 
desk stage, piled high with pa- 
pers. Official is seated behind it. 
A sien, “Bureau of Complaints,” is 
attached to front of desk. Doctor, 
Grocer, Nex spaper Publishe - 
Banker, Housewife, and Traveler 
stand side of desk. They 
moan and make much noise.) 

OFFICIAL (pounding the desk) 
QOuict! Quiet! One at a time, if 
you please! (Noise subsides. Offi- 
cial addresses Doctor. ) Suppose you 
give me your complaint first. And 
please make it brief. 

poctor (much upset) Since this 
terrible law forbidding us to read 
was passed, I can’t even look at my 
own prescriptions. ‘The other day 
I gave a fat woman something to 
make her thinner. When she came 
back to have the prescription filled 
again, I couldn’t look at my office 
records. So I gave her something 
that made her fatter. Now 
can’t get out of my office door! 

GROCER—I gave a woman 
chips instead of rice. I couldn't 
read my own labels. Now she blows 
bubbles when she talks. 

NEWSPAPER PUBLISHER 
my newspapers. I 
a penny to my name! 

BANKER—AIl the banks are going 
bankrupt. So many people’s work 
depends on reading that they are 
out of work and can’t save any 
money. 

HOUSEWIFE—My family has been 
eating beans for two weeks. How 


oO pe n 


alt one 


she 


soap 


No one 


reads haven't 


from page 45) 
can I prepare good meals, when I 
am not allowed to read a recipe? 


rRAVELER—I’ve been lost a hun- 


dred times today. The government 
has taken the lettering off the sign- 
posts. 

OFFICIAL—Dear me! Dear me! 


If I could write, I would send a let- 
ter to the president. But even if I 
were allowed to write, the president 
wouldn't it. 


be allowed to read 


Crowd roars disap pointme nt. 
All shout and wave fists. “We want 
lo read!” “Let us read!” “We 


must read!” Lights flicker. Curtain 
Page § resume place ,. 
LITERATURE ‘There! You’ve 
started a good-sized revolution. 
BOY Mr. Literature! 
I never dreamed that reading was 


close ‘. 


MR 
Gee whiz. 


so important to the world! 

MR. LITERATURE—Why, my boy, it 
is almost as necessary as food and 
There 


government, 


drink. isr’t an of 
a branch of busi- 
ness, that could succeed without it 

noy— Even if it is so important. 
I still don’t think it is much fun 
(Goes over to desk, pre ks up book, 
shakes head, and sizhs.) 

MR. LITERATURE Not fun? What 
an idea! Crosses to Boy.) ‘Tell 
me, how would you enjoy an ocean 
trip with real fishermen? 


agency 
Or 


noy—That would be swell! Id 
like that. But—how could I do it? 
MR. LITERATURE—By reading a 


hook called Captains Courageous. 
Every page of it is fairly jumping 
with excitement, from the moment 
the hero of the book falls from a 
steamer right smack into the ocean. 
But perhaps you’d prefer to spend 
a summer in the deep forest, hunt- 
ing deer with the boldest, bravest 
men in “merrie olde” England. 
noy—That sounds wonderful! 
MR. LITERATURE— Then read Rob- 
in Hood. There isn’t a dull page 
in the whole book. You see, Boy, 
whenever you read a book just for 
fun, part of self 
scems to wiggle right into the book, 


your very own 
and presto chango, you are having 
the same adventures as the hero. 

noy (doubtfully)—Well, I sup- 
pose reading can be fun too. But 
it is hard work. 


MR. LITERATURE—To be sure it is 
at first. Here, show me your mus- 
cles, Boy. (Boy extends arm. 
Fine! Excellent! You probably 


played a lot of baseball last sum- 
mer. Are you a good pitcher? 

noy—You bet Iam. The best on 
the team, sir! 

MR. LITERATURE—Good! Now 
were you that good when you first 
began playing the 

noy—Oh, no. I was awful. I 
couldn’t throw far at all. And most 
of my pitches went wild. 

MR. LITERATURE—What made you 
best pitcher on the team? 

noy—Why, practice did——lots and 
lots of practice. 

MR. LITERATURE—Exactly! And 
practice is just the thing that will 
make you a good reader. You see, 
lad, at first you may not be able to 
read very fast, and your tongue will 
trip over the words, but if you keep 
exercising that brain and tongue, 

(Continued on page 99) 


2 
game: 
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SCHOOL 


ideals 


An artistic book prepared specially for folks 
in the teaching profession. Clean American 
SCHOOL IDEALS with exquisite art repro- 





in full natural ideal for 
bulletin boards, — select poems — thoughts 
—homey philosophies—inspirational articles 


for all teachers. 


ductions color, 


Teachers and pupils will discover a wealth 4 
of material and deep enjoyment of inspir- 
} ing SCHOOL IDEALS. 


Full of wholesome AMERICAN principles 
for use in classroom projects and assign- 
ments — to 


7 Eo 


instill an appreciation for the 
fine arts — ennobling and uplifting thoughts 
, —the heritage of our history — and a rural 


school note in the modern world. - 


You will read, use and cherish SCHOOL 
IDEALS in the classroom and in your home 4 
{ for many years to come. 


Cellophaned art paper cover ‘ 
only $1.25 per copy 


IDEALS are published bi-monthly. Full sub- 
scription details furnished with each copy. 








IDEALS PUBLISHING CO. 
MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 





cuAss R00") PENCILS! 


OFFICE 
Your SCHOO) 


ork wi thoug 
er 
Oata cosr ‘a 


S*BRass 7, 
® ONLY 1PS-w 


FOR THREE 
PRINTED 
SAMPLES 
TAVERNARO PENC/L SUPPLY 
820 MONROE * KANSAS CITY 1 *M/SSOURI 





She Makes Plenty of 


EASY MONEY 


4 
= 










CHRISTMAS CARDS! 


You, too, can earn the Extra Cash you need! 
Take orders for exquisite LEADER 
Christmas Cards, Folks buy quickly 
21 cards for only $1. You keep as 
much as 50¢ on each box you sell. 32 
other money-making Assortments 
~—Religious, Humorous, Gift Wraps, Every-Z 
day. Make extra earnings showing FREE 
Samples of Imprinted Napkins, Personal 
Stationery and Notes. 


ALUES IN 
NTED CARDs 4 









. Lovely Personal Christmas 
Cards priced low as $0 for $1 sell fast from 
FREE Samples. Each order fills your pock- 


ets with plenty of cash! No experience is 
needed. Don’t wait .. . start earning now! 
Send for LEADER Christmas Box onApproval 


including FREE Imprint Samples. Mail coupon! 


penne eeee me ae oe oy 
{ FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS, Inc. sere 8 
| 763 Adams St. Elmira, N.Y. | SAMPLES 











| Please send samples and money-making acti 
| Name — 
I AdGr6tt...cecccacscassceusessaccssssssssssesssse | 
J 
|_ City. — ee 
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INFORMATIVE CLASSROOM 


PICTURES --- 


Will Bring You 
Teaching Success 


You can save 
“Teaching 





time and labor now by using 
which have been devel- 
Use 
visual methods to reduce your own and stu- 
dents’ fatigue, build vocabulary, make better 


Pictures” 


oped by leading visual educators... . 


readers, increase attention and learning .. . 
Cost little ... Four million teaching pictures 
now in use. 


ASK FOR ANY OF THESE PICTURE TEACH- 


* ING PORTFOLIOS ON APPROVAL FOR 7 


DAYS’ FREE TRIAL IN YOUR OWN 
CLASSROOM. 
Earty Civilization 


Ancient Greece 
Ancient Rome 


The Farm 
Americans All 
Community Life 


Mediaeval Times Alaska India 
Voyage & Discovery Mexico Canada 
Crionial America Brazil Russia 
t.oneer Days Australia 

Indian Life South America 

Record China 

Transportation 


Christmas in Many Lands 


Free! 
pew: 6 
“How to Teach 
Witn Pictures” 
10-page booklet, 
written by four 


outstanding visual 
educators Used 


in universities, 
colleges, and by 
thousands of grade 
school teachers. 
Send 10e to cover 


packing and post 
Write today. 


INFORMATIVE CLASSROOM PICTURES 
4Qylonia Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





THE CITY 
COMMUNITY 





ty by 


FOOD .... CLOTHING... SHELTER 


A new series of nine full-color 














filmstrips showing how food comes 
to the city, how it is distributed; 
how clothing is made, how it is 
distributed; what kind of homes 
people in the city live in and their 
way of life. 

THIS “AD” ATTACHED TO YOUR 
SCHOOL LETTERHEAD, WILL BRING 
YOU BY RETURN MAIL A FREE PRE- 
VIEW SET. 

TI-1 


EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. 
AUDIO VISUAL AIDS TO INSTRUCTION 
330 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
















| FRIENDLY SOCIAL VISITS BRING YOU 
BIG CHRISTMAS CARD PROFITS 





new type Plastic, Metallic, 
8-Dimensionai Christmas 
card assortments. Gift 


Wrappings, Special Gift 
Items, Floral and Personal 
Stationery. Send at once 
for Free 48-page catalog, 
feature samples on ap- 
broval and Free Name imprinted 
card sample portfolios, Special offers. Cash 
bonus, Start at once. It’s easy! It’s fan! 


ENGLANDIART PUBLISHERS, North Abington 94, Mass. 





Christmas 








Woody the Woodchuck 


(Continued from page 34) 


old wire screen over the top. He 
pulled a board loose at one end, 
so that he could use it for a door. 
Then he went after Woody. 

Woody was gone! The carton 
had been overturned, and Woody 
was nowhere in sight. Hilliard 
looked everywhere, but he did not 
find Woody. 

Hilliard’s grandfather came in 
from his work, and Hilliard told 
him all about Woody, but Grandpa 
couldn’t find the woodchuck either. 

Grandfather said, “Hilliard, | 
wouldn’t feel too bad about your 


pet. Perhaps he has gone back to 
the woods. Wild animals know 
how to protect themselves from 


their enemies. Nature made them 
able to look after themselves.” 
Hilliard was quict for a few min- 
utes, and then he said, “Please tell 
me more about woodchucks.” 
“During the warm weather,” he 
began, “woodchucks stay out in the 
fields and woods. ‘They spend most 
of their time hunting for food and 
eating. ‘They become very fat by 
autumn. ‘They do not store up 
winter food in cracks and nests like 
the squirrels. They store their fat 
under their skins. The fat they 
store during the warm weather 
must last them all of the winter.” 
“Why?” asked Hilliard. 
“Because as soon as the weather 
begins to get really cold, the wood- 
chucks curl up snugly in a burrow 
in the ground, and sleep «until it 
gets warm again; while they sleep, 


they live on the stored fat. In the 
spring, they come out of their bur- 
rows very thin. I expect that 


Woody will be better off if he has 
gone back to the woods.” 

Gertha, Hilliard’s aunt, 
bustling into the room, just home 
from town. “Here are your new 
shirts, Dad,” she said. 

“Thank you,” Grandfather re- 
plied. “Would you put them in 
the bottom of my dresser, please?” 

“Surely,” she replied, and turned 
to go into his room. 

“Hilliard, do you want to see the 
new tractor?” asked Grandfather. 

“Yes, I do,” said Hilliard, “but 
I wish I knew where Woody went.” 

“Dad, Dad, come here quick!” 
cried Gertha. 

They ran to Grandfather’s room. 
Gertha met them. “There’s some- 
thing alive in your drawer,” said 
Gertha. “I felt it when I started 
to put the shirts in.” 

Crouched in the corner of the 
drawer was Woody! 

Grandfather just laughed and 
laughed. “That’s Hilliard’s wood- 
chuck, Gertha. Woodrow brought 
it to him this afternoon, and it hid 
from him. I must have not entire- 
ly closed the drawer this morning.” 

Hilliard carefully took Woody 
from the drawer. He let Gertha 
look at him. “He’s a cute thing,” 
she said, “but he picks queer hid- 
ing places.” 

Jo-Jo ran into the room. Woody 
gave a quick jump and landed on 
the floor. Jo-Jo grabbed him by 
the back of the neck. Woody gave 
a shrill whistle. | Grandfather 
scooped Woody up in his arms. 

(Continued on page 99) 
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Modern Social Studies Map Sets 
make your teaching easier, more 
thorough by giving visual aid in its 


most effective form. 


37 colorful maps to the set—each 
44” x 32”. Cartography and editing 
by Professors Raisz of Harvard and 


Morrison of Ohio University. 


A oe today for full information 
about NO RISK plan of purchase. 


MODERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 





> DEPT. 6109 GOSHEN, INDIANA 





EXPLORATIONS OF THE SPANISH 











$42.75 


f.o.b. Goshen 
Complete with Tripod 
or Wall Bracket 
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SINCE 1885 


ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency 


Member NATA 
Efficient—Discrim- 
inating — Reliable 
National Service 
for Teachers and 
Schools. 











APPLICATION 
25 PHOTOS 


Genuine Moen - Tone, 
Known, Perfect Copies, size 2'4x3'» 
Send good head and shoulder 
photo, Original returned unharmed, 


128 


Nationally 








HOME OFFICE: yr aang hk Hae service, Superior Quality 
zencies: Ne since 1898, 
ana” san oan sen hy} "MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
’ S k J . ‘ 
pokane, Wash | Box 867-0, La Crosse, Wis. 
Everyone knows how great is the need for 





TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. charce is 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


teachers in every classification of education. 


Each executive in order to help the studenta in his 


seeking opportunity to give advancement to 
eachers Through our offices so many outstanding op 
portunities are presented to teachers and administra 
tors. Our service ie nation wide, Member N.A.T.A, 





BEYOUR OWN MUSIC TEACHER 


LEARN AT HOME THIS MONEY-SAVING WAY 


HESE simple as A-B-C lessons 
consist of real honest-to-goodness 
selections instead of tiresome scales 
and exercises. Learning music by this 
remarkable “right at home” method 
is a most enjoyable pastime. You 
learn to play by playing from real 
notes. No “numbers” or trick music. 
You can’t go wrong. Everything is in clear 
print and picture form. When you take up a 
new tune the simple printed instructions tell 
you just what to do. Then a picture shows 
you how to do it. Finally you play it yourself 
and hear how it sounds. You start with sim- 
ple melodies. As you master these you go on 
to more advanced pieces. Almost before you 
realize it you may become a good musician. 


And just think! You can study most any in- 
strument for ONLY A FEW CENTS A DAY. 


If you’re really interested in léarning music, 
send for our Free 
Booklet and “Print 

Easy as A-B-C 

iets 





and Picture’? Sam- 
pie. See how easy 

. how thorough 
° how practical 
our method of in- 
struction is. Mention 
favorite instrument. 
U. 8. SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC, 610 Bruns- 
wick Bldg., N. Y. 
10, N. Y. 5ist year. 














THE INSTRUCTOR, October 1949 





E PRINT AND PICTURE SAMPLE 


U. 8S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
610 Brunswick Bldg., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me free booklet and Print and Picture 
Sample. I would like to play instrument checked below. " 
Piano Saxophone Modern Elemen- 
Guitar Trumpet, Cornet tary Harmony ] 
Violin Reed Organ Clarinet 
Piano Accordion Tenor Banjo Other Instrument j 
Name . — a j 
(PLEASE PRINT) | 
Street - 
City State oa ! 
eee ew eee — ee al 
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see note at bottom of page 80. Other 
and the Travel Contest Entry Blank on page 88. 


For instructions and information on the Coupon Section, 
coupons are given on pages 78, 80, 82 and 84, 
eee ee OR SSS KS SSS SSS SSS See eee eS eee ee ee eS SSS 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-54 


Please send me a copy of ‘How to Make Costumes for School Plays and Pageants.'’ | enclose 10c 
Name Grade 

Street or R.D No. Pup 

City Zone State 


HALL & McCREARY CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-79 
Enclosed find 25¢ to pay for a copy of LET VOICES RING, as advertised on inside 


Grade 
Pup ‘ 


back cover 
Name 


Street or R.D 


IDEALS PUBLISHING CO. THE INSPRUCTOR 10-49-260 


Please send copy of your 1949-50 Catalog of the complete Ideal line of teaching aids 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D No Pup 


City Zone State 


eee ee ee ee eR Ee ee eR SE SB SE RB KE BS eS KH SSO BBS OS BSF SB SO VE SF SB SE Se eB ee eee Se 


RODEHEAVER, HALL-MACK CO THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-87 
Please send me free copy of new 1949 Christmas catalog listing plays, dramas, pageants, 
cantatas, song stories, Christmas anthems and suggested books for Christmas gift 
Name School 

Street or R.D Grade 

City Zone State 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN COMPANY THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-2789 


Please send me your illustrated catalogue of Library Books for Your School: 

Name Grade 

Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City Zone State 


SIFO COMPANY THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-7248 


Please send me free copy of your cataloque listing Sifo wood panel inset puzzles 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 

City 


State 
«esses es Ss ee Se Se Se eS eS eS eS eS eS eS eS SS SS eS SS SS SS SS SS eS SF SS SF SS eS SS eS ee eS eS eS eS eee 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-67 


Please send me a copy of your 21-page booklet on modern American railroading entitled 


Zone 


B 


"On the Railroad.'' It contains photographs and other illustrations in full color. Recom- 
mended for grade school reading rooms and libraries 
Name Grade 

Street or R.D No. Pupils 


City Zone State 
ss eee 22 ee eS Se eS eS SS eS SS eS SF SS KS SF SF SF SF SF SF SS SF OC SF SF SF SF SF SF eS eS eS ee ee eS eee eee 
BITUMINOUS COAL, Educational Dept. THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-; 60 
Please send me a copy of ‘A Down-to-Earth Picture of Coal''—a booklet of many illus- 
trations; a copy of ''Black Magic,"’ a reprint in black and white from True Comics, with 33 


B 


pictures; a list of your ‘Free Teaching Aids."’ 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 


City Zone State 
Sse ee SS SS SS SS eS SS SS SS SS SS SS KF SF SF SF SF SS SF SF SF SS SSS eS eS eS See ee ee ee ee 
CLARK ART SERVICE THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-24? 
Please send me without obligation a sample Pattern Page with instructions and full de- 
scription of your Creative Art Service. 


B 


Name 


R.D. 


Grade 


Street or No. Pupils 


City Zone State 
Se eS SS SS SF SS SF SF SF SS SF SF SF SF SF SC SS SF SF SS SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SC SC SC SF SS SS SS eS eee eee eee 


JOSEPH H. DODSON CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-86 


Please send me, free, your catalog price list of bird pictures in natural colors; also of 
flower, animal and industrial pictures. 
Name Grade 

Street or R.D No. Pupils 


City Zone State 
Se SS SS KC SF SS SS SF SF SF SS SF SF SF SF SF SF SSF KC SF SS SS SK SS SK See ee ee eee eee ee 
MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-3239 


Please send me copy of your new instruction booklet on ‘'Paper Sculpture” 


as offered on 
Page 3 of the October INSTRUCTOR, 


4 


Name 
Street or R.D 
City 


Grade 


No. Pupils 


Zone State 
ee ee) ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION THE INSTRUCTOR 10-49-2909 
Please send me a free copy of ''Milk for Health and Growth."' 


Name 


Grade 


Street or R.D. 


No. Pupils 


City Zone State 
eee dened dt tt FF a lke 
For instructions and information on the Coupon Service, see note at bottom of page 80. Other 
coupons are given on pages 78, 80, 82 and 84, and the Travel Contest Entry Blank on page 88. 
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Send a post card today for a brand new 1949-50 catalogue 
describing scores of ca ser workbooks on all subjects. 
Many new titles. Ti LOW prices. 
& FREE workbook on Astchenetie, Reading, or English 
sent with each i to i duce you to our new 
workbook series. Specify grade and subject. 


Dept. B FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO. {%2.5."s>uhasn 


WORKBOOKS 


WHEN BUYING SHEET MUSIC 


ask yOur dealer to show you 


CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION 


IT. costs os 20¢ A COPY 





Catalogue of 3700 Selections 
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Mrs. Koser vs. Scout 
Troop 7 


Continued from page 85) 


we'd better bring salt from home, 
Mrs. Koser’s was in the tool 
and she’d have that locked.” 

sy ten the girls 
grimy and dirty, but all was in or- 


because 
house 


o'¢ lox k. were 


der in the back half of Mrs. Koser’s 
yard. ‘The moon was high in the 
sky and the girls stopped working 


to admire their accomplishment. 


Suddenly Dot laughed. “What a 


way to spend a Halloween!” she 
said. “But the two of you with 
vour dirty hands and faces and 


dungarees are quite perfectly mas- 
que raded.”’ 
“You look a 
yourself,” Jea 
WVos.” 
been 
The 
Mrs. 
with 
the 


hit like a se 
n retorted. 
Pat, 
hard 
morning 
to the 
minister's 


aArecrow 


that’s 
bb] 
Surmimer, 


agreed “one 
through a 

following when 
Roser 
the 


garden gate, 


wert tool shed 


son to get out 
was amazed at 
Sticking in the dirt 


small sign. As soon as she 
Hed 


read it. Mrs. Koser ca 
bring the camera. 
Maybe Mrs. Koser didn’t under- 

stand children very well, 

wasn’t 


she 
what she saw. 
Was a 


Flossie 


maybe she 
and maybe 
she did value her privacy too high- 
ly, but after the local 
out that week everyone in 
town agreed that she certainly knew 
how to be fair. For there, in the 
“Voice of the People” column was 
a letter on sportsmanship 
written by Mrs. Koser, accom- 
panied by a picture of a sign that 
read: “A Halloween prank for 
vou from Girl Scout “Troop 72 


very) generous, 
newspaper 
came 


good 


Navaho Magic-Boy 


(Continued from page 92 

But at 
“Come in 
beside me. 
Are 


you found these ? 


the car. 
last he turned to Eddie. 
and sit down, here, 
Vell me all about these 
there others where \ 
When did they fall? You sheep- 
herders are the best friends that 
metcorite scientists have.” 
Sitting there the unbeliev- 
ably soft cushion of the fine car, 
Eddie told him about the “balls of 
fire.’ At last, the man opened the 
“Pll write down your 
name, and then we'll go in and 
have these weighed. My 
three pounds for both rocks.” 
Eddie held his breath as the rocks 
tipped the scales and the stranger 
said, “Two and — three-fourths 
pounds.” He reached into his pock- 
et and took out his billfold and laid 
two crisp bills and two shiny coins 
on Eddie’s brown palm. “Here you 
are, and if you find any more, 
bring them to the agent here. He'll 
send them to me, for the same price, 
a dollar a pound.” 
“Thank you, sir! ‘Thank you!” 
As if in a trance, Eddie saw the 
stranger walk to his car, and heard 
the motor start. Then he turned 
to the agent, who stood waiting. 
“The black scarf in that case. I 
want to buy it for my mother.” 
The agent nodded. 
Eddie. 


yourself?” 


motionless beside 


boy, 


rocks. 


we 
on 


car door. 


gucss Is 


son, 


“Sure thing, 
And what do you want for 





Eddie looked longingly 
candy canes. 
permint 
more 
one 


at the 


“Two of those pep. 

please. And one 
for Mary. For my father, 
of those fine sausages that he 
likes so much.” He took a deep 
breath. “The rest of the money [’]] 
save and give to my mother. And. 
oh, hurry!” he cried, suddenly re. 
membering. “My father waits foy 
me at the hospital.” 

Gathering the precious bundles 
tight in his arms, he hurried up the 
hospital steps. His father was wait. 
ing for him with a dark frown op 
his face. But when Eddie tore the 
paper from the sausage and pressed 
both paper and meat into the man’s 
hands, his father’s thin face glowed, 
“You are surely a Navaho Magic. 


Boy. ‘Tell me, 
wed 


canes 


my son. how did you 
work this magic: 

Iiddie began his long story as he 
walked manfully down the hospital 
steps, with his father leaning hard 
on his shoulder. 


An Activity Unit 
on Indians 
Continucd from page 88) 


2. Writing. 

a) Posters. 

b) Invitations. 

¢) Stories and plays. 

d) Lists and reports. 

€) Notebooks. 
4. Speech. 

a) Programs. 

b) Plays. 

c) Choral readings. 
4. Literature, including 
ends, and poetry. 

B. Arithmetic. 


myths, leg- 


1. Used in construction work, such 
as building wigwams or ta-na-gans 
2. Indian methods of computing 
time, 


a) Make an Indian 
using the moon symbols. 

b) ‘The value of the moon, stars 
and sun to the Indian. 

ri Indian methods of 
and record keeping 
C. Art and handwork. 
1. Indian handcraft and design. 
2 Present-day Indians—value @ 
preserving Indian culture, and ev 
dence of Indians, as dane 
rings or mounds. 
D. Music and  dancine.—India 
rhythm by means of their songs and 
dances. 
I:. Nature 
importance 
following: 
1. Animals and birds. 
Plant life. 
Moon, stars, sun, and _ planets 
Culminating activities. 


1. Notebook compiled by childret 


( alendar 


counting 


such 


study and science.—Ib 
to the Indian of th 


~ 


wot 


2. Handcraft display. 
3. Scrapbook. 
t. Indian mural. 
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). Moving picture. 
». Play or pageant. 
7. Dramatizing legends. 
8. Program of rhythms and dat 
ing. 

Trip to an Indian display, 
museum. 


os 


Epitor1aL Note: In addition 0 
work with mentally handicapped child 
Mrs. Krohn has taught grades 1, 
and 5. She has also taught reading ® 





language methods in Marinette Cow 
Normal School. 
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‘SOMETHING NEW! 


HAND \ 0 
MADE . 
CUTTINGS 


Our NEW OCTOBER ART PACKETS 
seventy-five hand-made cuttings in color. 


Fruit, Vegetable, 
Halloween. 


WE SEND YOU ALL 
THE CUTTINGS OF 
FRUITS OR VEGE- 
TABLES, STEMS, 
LEAVES, YOU NEED 
to present these proj- 
ects to your Art 
classes. 


WE USE THE SAME PAPER, THE SAME SIZE, 

THE SAME COLOR you will use with your pu- 

pils in working out your Art lessons. 

AT THE CLOSE OF YOUR PROJECT YOU HAVE 
4. SCORES OF FREE HAND FRUIT OR 


include 








Ss 


VEGETABLE CUTTINGS, in color, with 
leaves and stems, for your display board. 
2. SCORES OF DIFFERENT MOUNTS 
for YOUR FRUIT OR VEGETABLE 
CUTTINGS, which will give you a fine va- 
riety in the color effect of your cuttings. 


3. AN ATTRACTIVE HALLOWEEN BOR- 


DER for YOUR SCHOOL ROOM, with 
many original color arrangements, and many 
original Halloween designs trom your pupils. 


We have packets for each grade. 


Send $1.00 in cash or P. O. money order for 
New October Art Packet 


State the grade you teach. 


HAND 


| Ey 


MADE 


We have packets for each grade. 








STOVER SCHOOL ART SERVICE, Birmingham, Mich, 





"The MONEY | Make Selling - 
COLONIAL CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Comes.in Handy!” 





Earn enough for a new coat, radio, 
vacation or Christmas cash, showing 
Colonial Christmas Cards to folks you 
know. It’s easy. Everyone wants NAME- 
IMPRINTED Christmas Folders at 60 
for$land up. Each order pays you welll 
MAKE UP TO 100% ON EASY SALES 
«.. Of big-value Christmas and Everyday 
Assortments, Brand New PLASTIC Christ- 
mas Cards sel! on sight. Many other easy 
sellers, including Personal Stationery, Im- P 
printed Napkins. Big Money plan for clubs, { 
churches, individuals. Get FREE Imprint 4 
Samplesand Assortment on approval. Write. & 
COLONIAL STUDIOS, Inc., Dept. R70 
642 S. SUMMER STREET, HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR RECOMMENDS 


1. GOOD NEIGHBORS ALL (Canada-—‘Latin America) 
| 2. OUR OWN UNITED STATES 
Toman 


| ACTIVITY BOOK SERIES: j 


3. THE NEW EUROPE 


row'’s Schoolbooks Today, 


plus FREE COPY FOR TEACHER. 
| FREDERIC PUBLISHERS 


book, 20e¢ if purchased in quantities of 10 or more, } 


149 Kenilworth Place, Brooklyn 10, New York | 
mm ee Ce TT a 








RELAX - MAKE THINGS - HAVE FUN 






Price 25¢ per | 






BEAVER CRAFTS Inc. 


Make beautiful things of le.“ver, shells, copper, 
sequins, wood, clay, plastics, Do fabric painting, stencil- 
ling, carving and etching. Our fully illustrated 48-page 
catalog shows hundreds of craft ideas for the entire 
family to enjoy. Send dime for your copy today. 


Dept. 326 


11558 $. Wentworth Ave., Chicago 28, Ill. 





Card $1 Christma: 
Patented Televis 


On © IDEALCARD CO. Dept. M16 


165N.HILLAVE., PASADENA4, CALIF. 











TAKE THIS EASY STEP TO 








BORROW MONEY 


Nationwide loan plan for 
teachers. Your signature only 
brings you $50 to $300 Cash 
entirely by mail. Strictly 
confidential—no representative 
will call. 20 months to repay 
at_Towa’s low, lawful rate. 
ACT NOW—Mail coupon be- 
low for full details. 





MUTUAL LOAN CO. Siour city, Iowa 
SN cx wisntncncascmmevdaseunsneeaanaianes 
a 
(es — en . 
‘Sees 





















The Smallest Prince 
(Continued from page 81) 


“Ho, Giant!” shouted Smallson, 
and leaped straight and true with 
his sword at that exact spot in the 
dragon’s armor. 

The dragon fire went out. 

As the three princes were riding 
home together, Highson bent down 
suddenly and looked at his little 
brother. 

“Was it in that dragon book you 
learned the one-and-only weak spot 
in a dragon’s armor?” 

Smallson nodded. 

Medson gave a sideways grin. 
“Sometimes it’s better to be small 
and skillful than tall and strong.” 

“But,” added Smallson quickly, 
“if you two hadn’t been strong and 
swift and held back the dragon till 
I got there he’d have burned the 
forest down. Next time we have to 
do important things let’s do them 
together.” He waved at the elf 
who was flying by. “Next time I 
won't have to go back for any- 
thing,” he added, as he rode along 
between his brothers. 


In the Land of No-Reading 


(Continued from page 96) 


you'll soon be able to get just as 
much pleasure from books as you 
do from games. (Gong rings three 
times. Lights flicker.) Ahh! I 
hear the books calling me. Good- 
by, Boy. Keep reading. 

Boy—I will, Mr. Literature. 

MR. LITERATURE—Ho! Pages! 


(Pages salute. Mr. Literature 
waves his wand. Gong sounds. 


Lights flicker and go out. Pages 
and Mr. Literature exit through 
curtain. House lights go on.) 

Boy ( picks up book, flexes muscle 
thoughtfully, and then reads halt- 
ingly from book, getting words 
better each time)—“Af-ter some 
time the ar-my de-camped. Three 
days later there was an arm-arm- 
armistice.” Armistice. I’ve got it! 
“Three days later there was an ar- 
mistice.” Sure. I can do it! All 
I need is practice. Robin Hood, 
here I come! 

(Lights out. Piano plays “School 
Days” on a triumphant note.) 


EpiTtor1AL Note: “School Days” may 
be secured in sheet music from Mills 
Music, Inc., New York 19. 


Woody the Woodchuck 


(Continued from page 97) 


“TI didn’t know woodchucks 
could whistle,” said Hilliard. 

“Yes, when they are frightened, 
or hurt, they make that. shrill 
whistling sound,” Grandfather ex- 
plained. “Now, let’s go and sec 
the tractor.” 

Hilliard held Woody tightly as 
they walked toward the barn. “You 
are a nice woodchuck, Woody. I 
like you,” said Hilliard. He patted 
Woody’s back. “But I guess you'll 
be better off in the woods, as 
Grandfather says. You can take 
care of yourself.” 

Woody began to wiggle, as if he 
understood what Hilliard had said. 
Hilliard relaxed his hold, and 
Woody scampered hastily away. 


’ 





Available, free, on 
short-term loan! 


A recent magazine article ex- 
plained this movie to readers 
throughout the country. Over 
10,000 parents wrote volun- 
tarily that they wanted their 
girls to see it! 

The “Story of Menstrua- 
tion” is indeed a generation 
ahead. Tells young students 
much they need to know about 
this normal bodily function. 
Straightforward, yet com- 
pletely dignified. 


*T. M. REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. 
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ad A Walt Disney Production 
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Be sure every student sees it! A 16 mm, full 
color sound print is yours on request. 


SIMPLY MAIL THE COUPON BELOW: a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Educational Dept. I-109 

International Cellucotton Products Co., 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 

Please send me, free, with the compliments of Kotex*, 
the following material: 


oO Full details on the movie, “The Story of Menstru 


ation, 

O Copies of the student booklet “Very Personally 
Yours.” 

© One full color, jumbo-size Menstrual Physiology 
Chart 


1 One Teacher’s Guide. 
Name 

Title or Position 
Address 


City 


One - Treatment - 
Method for 

STUDENTS 

HEAD LICE 


Just One Treatment... Cuprex Kills Lice, 
Kills Nits, Protects against Reinfestation 


Its Liquid 
Easy to Apply 


Easy to Remove 


aide @aeeliag 


Ine 


MERCK & CO. 
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INSECTICIDE 
In 2oz. and 40z. bottles 
At Your Drugstore 


RAHWAY N. J 
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I's NEW! 


V DESIGNED FOR 
YOUR CHALKBOARD 


WRITES SMOOTHLY * ERASES 
EASILY * 8 PLEASING COLORS 


Write for 2 stick sample. Send 
10c to cover cost of handling 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Chicago Heights, Diino U S 


HE ® Were 





Smooth, gloriously bright colors 

for use on chine, glass, metal. Easy 

for students to apply 15 minutes 
in home oven makes them durabie. 


Send for P a1 Unit on painting with Dek-All 
even Christmas tree ornaments! Only 10c. 
Dept. 1-29 
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Sensational values it } \ 
sell like magic bring you superb ’ 
earnings for spare time! dust show FREE Sam Xs — / 

les N Imprinted Christma 

ni Ad took , « jren's | \! 

Book, others $1 be sx of Zl cards pays you up to 0c! | / 

Get free imprint Samples, 2! card box on approva 









PHILLIPS CARD CO.. 827 Hunt St., Newton, Mass. 
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§ TEACHERS-INSTRUCTORS: Send for Sunshine's 
Money Making Plan suppert extra class activities 





: >| UNGHIN 


| XCLUSIVE § . 
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YOU CAN MAKE MORE MONEY 


with Sunshine's excius!ve smartly styled box and imprint creations 


low priced Del axe personal line, SAMPLES ON APPRY 
Write today Accept FREE 10 Chrictmas Gift enclosure « 
SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, Dept. ’ 
115 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 8, N.Y. 










c bri tmas Cards 
$1.25. Big money is yours 







G ards WiTH NAME SO for $1, up. Get FRE 


onal Samp!es, 


vs “aa 


Sell Only 50 Christmas Card Boxes 
Easy earning plan! Amazing new PLASTIC 
sell the msc Ives at 15 for 
| Complete line of 
Cc hris tmas and Everyday Ass’ts. Christmas 


E 


Assortments on approval. 


vids. C SCHWERCO., Dept. 850, Westlield, Mass. 
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Le LUT Many Finish in 2 Years 


Ge as rapidly as your time and abilities permit, Equivalent to reet- 


dent schoo! work —prepares for entrance to ce 
texts nu ated, ‘Diplome awar led. ¢ redit for H. S. subjects alreac 
completed. ta U demred, Free Bulletin on 





lege. Standard H.S 


ly 


request 


American fh Gent. 4723, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37 














log Number 
THAYER & Cuanbts 
910 Van Buren, Chicago 


FOR CLASSWORK decor- 
ate burnt wood, glorified 
glass, brass and copper 
—" etc. Write for gute 


R 
7 








j ill 3 you “need cash “now—$50. to “3500—cut out | 
and mail coupon below for full details of 
| Postal’s “BORROW By MAIL” plan for 
| teachers. Your signature only—no_ cosigners 
or endorsers—completely private. 20 months 
{ to repay at low, lawful rate. Mail today! 

| 

l 

I 


POSTAL FINANCE COMPANY 


15th and Harney Dept. 10 Omaha 2, Nebr. 
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Dear Miss Owen: 

I wish The Instructor include 
written by children. My chil- 
dren write many poems that they would 
like to see published. Wouldn't this 
make an interesting department? 

Mary Gould, Pennsylvania 


,? 
woud 


poenis 


Interesting perhaps, but would it 
useful to other readers? Several 
years ago, we had such a depari- 
ment, but found that it was not of 
great value to teachers. You say in 
sour letter that vour children would 
like to see them published. Why not 
put out a poetry journal in your own 
school? 


* 
Dear Miss Owen 

Ive always used The Instructor. 
Would be lost without it this year. 
We moved this summer and most of my 


school materials were destroyed. But 
1 still retained my 50 serapbooks with 
helpful materials from your magazine. 
Please hurry my issue along as [ need 
ideas. Thank you. 

Margaret Steininger, Michigan 


new 


It’s on the way, pronto! 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Our school board bought a projector 
for showing slidefilms. It has a sound 
attachment. We should like to make 
this useful to our small rural commu- 
nity but we do not know how to obtain 
inexpensive slidefilms on a variety of 
subjects. Hlow should we go about it 
to locate sources of such material? 

Arnold Walker, South Carolina 


Dr. McClusky, our counselor in 
visual education, will send you a list 
of sources, 


* 
Dear Miss Owen: 

1 am greatly in favor of your new 
pupil periodical, Girls and Boys. For 


some time I have been looking for a 
monthly paper at the pupils’ level that 
would be entertaining and interesting, 
well instructive. I am sure that 
other teachers will agree with me that 
this is a move in the right direction. 
Margaret Perkins, 2 isconsin 


as us 


The editorial department, one and 
all, takes a low bow, but the real 
credit goes to our general manager, 
who used to take extra copies of the 
magazine home so that his daughter 


could entertain her friends with 
“Girls and Boys.” That is how we 
hit upon the idea. 

* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

What does your magazine think about 
teachers being forced to join the NEA? 
Our principal makes it practically com- 
pulsory for us, and I do not see why I 
should have to do it. We are expected 
to join our local organization, county 
organization, our state association, anid 
the NEA. I feel that if our principal 
or school board wants us to join these 
organizations they should pay the fee. 


John Torrance, Idaho 
We agree with you that you 
should not “have” to do anything, 


! but we cannot see why you would not 


want to. The dues that you pay to 
professional organization are 
but a small pittance compared to the 
fees required in other professions. 
The teaching profession has no bet- 


ter friend than the NEA. 


October 1949 
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Dear Miss Owen: 
I should like iell you how valuable 
I think your coupon section is. All the 
free and inexpensive material which [| 
have sent for has been very useful in 
my classroom, The material also 
worked in well with several units that 
I taught last year, All the material is 
well worth keeping because the book- 
lets are well written and attractively 
ilhastrated. 
Rhea Dobbs, Maine 
teachers! Take ad- 
coupon section. 


Memo to all 
vantage of the 


»* 


Dear Miss Owen: 
of the seatwork 
which I find in The Instructor are very 
useful. There are thirty-six pupils in 
my first grade, and so I have to figure 
out some way to duplicate the pages of 
seatwork in order to use them. Have 
you ever thought about having these 
pages printed in hectograph ink so that 
teachers could) simply remove them 
from the magazine and run them off 
on the duplicator? T hope you will be 
able this in the future, because 
it would be a great help to me, and I 
am sure it would be to other teachers. 
Alice Smythington, Nevada 


Some suggestions 


to do 


Uncle Sam says no! A postal law 
states that pages in a magazine can- 
not be printed for the express pur- 
pose of removing them. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Could six teachers in our school pool 
our subseriptions to the magazine and 
have them mailed to one address 
that we could take advantage of the 
bulk rate? 

Lucile 


so 


MacDonald, Massachusetts 
You certainly may. 

suggestion for 

teachers. 


This is a good 
other thrifty-minded 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I am required to do lunch duty. Of- 
ten this means that I have less than fif- 
teen minutes to myself during the 
lunch period. This unfair. I 
suppose other teachers have this same 
problem. Don’t you think that’ we 
should ‘have at least one hour at lunch 
time to call our own? 


Mildred Jones, 


seems 


North Dakota 
Admittedly, it would be nice, if it 
were possible, or should we say ad- 
visable. Your prime interest, so far 
as your job goes, should be to have 
the best kind of school situation pos- 
sible, even if it takes part of your 
lunch period to achieve it. We hope 
that doesn’t) sound unsympathetic, 
but we have to be honest with you. 


*” 


Dear Miss Owen: 

At a day camp at which T was a coun- 
selor we 
the U.N. We used material from the 
United Nations issue [May 1949] of 
The Instructor and found it most help- 
ful. Our local newspaper both wrote 
up and photographed our closing pro- 
gram, and I thought you would be in- 
teresied to know that The Instructor 
was given credit in the account. 

Sa Faith Harter, California 

Yes, indeed—we thrive on letters 
like this. (Of course we need some 
of the other kind, too, to keep uf in 


line.) 


had a very successful unit on < 














rena VYaphins 
fOr for Gifts 


LZ \, Luncheon 
p or 
~ Sf » Cocktail 
: hk 50 for $1.00 
ie 100 for $1.50 
Combination of 50 each 
R (same name) $1.75 
White Napkins, Personalized in Gold, 
with any Name, Names or Initials. On 
this offer, printing limited to one line. 
Order early for Christmas Gifts. 


Send Check or Money Order to 
SANDFORD CARD CO., Box 85, Dansville, N. Y. 











By Grade Teachers! 
For Grade Pupils! 


The Doing Art Books 


By Jessie Todd, Elem. School, U. of Chicago 
Ann Van Nice Gale, Chicago Public Schools, 
Book 1, Grades 1 and 2 
Book 2, Grades 3 and 4 
Book 3, Grades 5 and 6 
Book 4, Grades 7 and 8 
Single set price per copy 50 cents. 
Teacher's Manual $1.00. 

The Answer to your request for Practical, 
Simple ART Problems actually worked out 

in the classroom. 
Every Child Should Have A “Doing Book” 
Order today. 


THOMAS RANDOLPH CO., Champaign, Il. 


FEET HURT? 


Quick Relief from 
Tired, Aching Feet, 
Weak, Fallen Arch 















Dr. Scholl’s Foot-Eazer and exercise quickly 
relieves tired, aching feet; rheumatic-like foot and 
leg pains or sore heels, due to weak or fallen arches 
or flatfoot. Thin, light, flexible. Fit in any shoe like 
an insole. Expertly fitted at Shoe, Dept. Stores and 
at Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Shops. $5.00 pair. 


D’ Scholls 


Take This Easy Step To 


BIG MONEY! 


FOOT- 
|. 4 4h) 








Sell CHRISTMAS CARDS ~ 


Plastic Cards for Christmas and Everyday. Also lovely EM 
BOSSED Christmas Cards wr fH NAME, Sell the -mselves 
Southe rn Be auty’ - Assortment 
' Complete line 

iples on approval, SOUTHERN GREETING C CARD co. 
Dept. C 40. MEMPHIS 4, TEN* 





60 for $1.25, up. Amazing $1 ** 
of 21C hristmas C ‘ards pays you up to 50c 
Write for Sarr 


216 South Pauline Street, 








URRICULUM 
MATERIALS 


Are selected, annotated, and separately ind xed 
by Subject, Title and Source in the NEW 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS GUIDE TO 

REE CURRICULUM M —& 


FREE 


by Dr. John Guy Fowlkes and D. A. Morga 
New, 1949 edition just off the press availabl 
for $4.50 on 30 day approval. 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE, Dept. INST. 


Randolph, Wiscons# 








SOMETHING NEW AND SENSATIONAL I* 





CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Gorgeous Satin Velour & Plastic 
Show Rich New Cards never before 
offered. Amazing Value! Gets Easy 
orders FAST! Pays up to 100% Cash 
Profit. FREE SAMPLES of Gor- 

geous Christmas Cards With Name 
50 for $1, Imprimted Statione ry, Floral Char= 
ettes, Napkins. 50 other assortments 60¢ to $1.25 5. Samples * 
approval. Write today for Samples and money- -making fee 


PURO CO., 2801 Locust, Dept. 945, St. Louis 3, 


FREE 
SAMPLE 
DISPLAT® 


BRING 

FAST 
SALES 

ee 




















BIG EXTRA INCOME! 

SELL FRIENDS NYLON HOSIERY LINGERIE 
CHRISTMAS CARDS — mage PROFITS FOR YOU 
Values Supreme! Blouses; ortewear. FREE 
Sample Displays. Fast selling Shristmas, Everyday 
areeting cues uit Shristmas sample: on 
approval Prasionsry samples, 

offers. white TODA 


WEAR WRIGHT CO., 





Special outfit | 


1 709 Arch St., Dept. C, Philadelphia, * 


— 





Designs stamped 
good quality © 
One 3 piece chair = 
set, Will make # 
All for one dollar and 4 @ 


EMBROIDERY 
art cloth, One 12 x 42 scarf 
One 3 piece vanity or buffet 
pieces. Hemsatitched, 
post paid 


WILLIAM MOFFETT, Box 872, ELLWOOD CITY, PA 


Wedding 


Write for Samples 
N. Ott Engraving 





——— ed 
Invitations - Announcess® 
100 Engraved - & 


inciuding two envelop 


100 Imitation Engraved “ 
“1032 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, > 
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